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TOBACCO 


THURSDAY, MARCH 3, 1955 


JoIntT SUBCOMMITTEES ON TOBACCO OF THE 
CoMMITTEES ON AGRICULTURE OF THE UNITED STaTEs 
SENATE AND House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
House Office Building, Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

I want to first express appreciation to Senator Clements and his 
subcommittee of the Senate Agriculture Committee in coming over 
and meeting with us jointly. Because of the priority as far as the Sen- 
ate committee is concerned, we want to abide by your wishes in the 
matter. We want to welcome the people from the Department of 
Agriculture. We hope that they sill wae us their views frankly re- 
garding the tobacco situation generally, and the burley tobacco par- 

icularly. 

Senator, is there anything you would like to say ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Senator CLements. Congressman Abbitt, I would not want to miss 
the opportunity of thanking you for permitting the Senate subcom- 
mittee, which is interested in the same subject as the House subcom- 
mittee, to join you in seeking a solution to the problems confronting 
the burley-tobacco growers of this country. I think it is fine that 
you let us come in, I would not want to say just as interlopers, but 
as a group that shares the same interests. It will expedite the decisions 
that can be made on this subject. Certainly I think it is helpful to 
the Department and any other witnesses that they can be heard jointly, 
rather than being brought up before a committee here, and later being 
brought before a committee of the Senate to testify on the same subject 
in the same way. 

I Gudeceianad these hearings will go over into next week. I want 
you to know that we deem it a real privilege to sit with you and hear 
witnesses with you and we hope reach decisions with you on what is the 
best course for the Congress to follow. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator. 

Our practice here has been when someone gets ready to ask ques- 
tions to just go right ahead. If you will just let us know when you 
want to ask a question or make a statement, just tell us. 

Senator CLements. Thank you. 
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The Cuarrman. We are very fortunate today in having Mr. McCon- 
nell, Assistant Secretary of the Department of Agriculture. We will 
recognize you at this time, or whoever you wish to speak for you. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES McCONNELL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McConnett. Thank you. Let me say we join with the Senator 
in liking the idea of testifying before the joint group. 

We have a problem in administration of the Sallam bias pro- 
gram. We are keenly aware of it. We will express some things here, 
I think, quitely firmly in recommendations and other things we bring 
up as things to talk about. Weare not too sure of them. 

For two reasons, that I do not have the best voice in the world to 
testify, and the fact that Mr. Clarence Miller knows tobacco and I do 
not, a like to call on him to present our viewpoints here to get 
started. 

The Cuatrrman. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Miller at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. MILLER, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO 
DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Mitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Clarence L. Miller, 
een of the Tobacco Division of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service. 

The Tobacco Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service is 
charged under the law with the responsibility on behalf of the De- 
partment in determining the acreage allotments of tobacco and main- 
taining supplies in line with demand, by the two methods of first 
determining the allotments annually for the various types of tobacco, 
and allocating to the various types of tobacco buyers the 90 percent of 
support price according to law, 

I have no prepared statement this morning on the status of the 
burley tobacco. Rather, I shall read, with your permission, sir, from 
a prepared text for my own use that I think is necessary because of 
the amount of statistical data that is necessarily contained in a state- 
pent I might make relative to burley tobacco and the supply situation 
thereof. 

The Department of Agriculture is confronted with serious difficulty 
in maintaining the supplies of burley tobacco in line with demand 
under present legislation, and is confronted with the possibility of 
substantial losses to the Commodity Credit Corporation on the support- 
price program. 

The Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended, requires that the amount 
of the national marketing quota for each kind of tobacco be pro- 
claimed not later than December 1. In order to have the benefit of 
the latest information, the amount of the national marketing quota for 
burley tobacco for the 1955-56 marketing year was not proclaimed 
until November 26, 1954. The 1954 crop was estimated as of November 
1, 1954, to be 582 million pounds. At the time that estimate was made; 
auction warehouses had not begun to receive tobacco for the sales which 
began on November 30, 1954. 
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On the basis of the latest available statistics of the Federal Govern- 
ment. at the time of the 1955 quota determination and in compliance 
with the formula contained in the act, a quota in the amount of 478 
million pounds was proclaimed. A quota in this amount resulted in 
a reduction of 10 percent in 1955 farm acreage allotments on those 
farms having 0.7 of an acre or more. 

Sales of the 1954 burley-tobacco crop are now complete and gross 
sales of approximately 698 million pounds have been reported. If 
resales amount to 4 percent, as in prior years, it now appears that the 
1954 crop will net. 670 million pounds, _Thus supplies of burley tobacco 
are approximately 88 million pounds more than was estimated at the 
time the.1955 quota was determined. 

If these data had been available at that time, approximately Novem- 
ber 26, farm-acreage allotments for 1955 would have been reduced at 
least.25 percent, rather than the announced 10 percent. 

The carryover of old crop burley tobacco on October 1, 1954, was 
1,198 million pounds, 

If the 1954 crop nets 670 million pounds, the total supply will be 
1,868 million.. That, of course, is the carryover at the beginning of 
the marketing season, plus the 1954 crop. The total disappearance 
during the marketing year ending September 30, 1954, was 530 million 
pounds. Thus the total supply equals about 314 years’ disappearance, 
while 2.8 years’ disappearance is the desired normal. 

If per acre yields of burley tobacco in 1955 are as high as they were 
in 1954, a crop of 600 million could be reasonably expected. A crop 
in this amount with disappearance continuing at present levels would 
necessitate a reduction in excess of anything heretofore invoked. 

As of February 1, approximately 210 million pounds of the 1950, 
1951, 1952, and 1953 crops remain under loan. An additional 221 mil- 
lion pounds, or 33 percent of that tobacco marketed in 1954, was also 
taken under loan. Thus today we have 431 million pounds of tobacco 
pledged for loan under the support-price program. 

Unless the supply of burley tobacco can be reduced in line with de- 
mand, then it follows that substantial losses to Commodity Credit 
Corporation could result since there is no current indication of any 
increased usage of burley tobacco. 

When these facts became known, the Department called a meeting 
on January 13, 1955, “to obtain views and suggestions as to how to 
make the marketing quota more effective in adjusting burley-tobacco 
supplies in line with demand.” That was the stated purpose of the 
meeting. 

This meeting, which was held in Lexington, Ky., was attended by 
approximately 250 people from the 8 principal burley-tobacco States. 
Representatives of the Department pointed out the facts with respect 
to the present surplus of burley tobacco, and following this presenta- 
tion the group elected a chairman and arranged to set up a committee 
of 2 representatives from each of the 8 producing States to further 
study and make recommendations to the Department and to the 
Congress. 

Departmental administrative officials from the eight leading burley- 
tobacco States were called into a second meeting at Lexington, Ky., 
on January 26, 1955, to discuss the burley situation further and to ob- 
tain views and suggestions as to how the administration of the pro- 
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gram could be strengthened. Administrative personnel were in- 
structed at that time that all possible steps to strengthen the admin- 
istration of the program are to be taken. 

Representatives of the Department have reviewed present legisla- 
tion and operating procedures and have initiated revisions to 
strengthen the operating procedures wherever possible. The Depart- 
ment feels that changes in legislation are necessary to make the pro- 
gram more effective in adjusting the supplies of burley tobacco in line 
with demand. 

We recommend that the following five changes be enacted : 

1. That the act be amended to permit redetermination of the 1955 
national marketing quota and State and farm allotments for burley 
tobacco on the basis of the data now available. 

2. That the rate of penalty on the marketing of excess tobacco be 
increased from 50 to 75 percent of the average market price during 
the previous year. 

3. Amend the act to provide that any acreage of tobacco harvested 
in excess of the allotted acreage for any farm for any year shall not 
be considered in the establishment of the allotment for the farm in 
the succeeding years. 

4. Amend the act to require a reduction in the acreage allotment 
next established for a farm if any person connected with the farm 
causes or acquiesces in filing or causing to be filed any report with 
respect to the acreage of tobacco grown on the farm which the county 
committee determines to be false. 

5. To amend the act to eliminate the provision under which growers 
may vote for quotas either for 1 year or for 3 years, and provide for 
voting for or against quotas for a 3-year period only, with the proviso 
that where growers have disapproved quotas, that no referendum be 
held before the expiration of the 3-year period unless at least one- 
third of the growers request by petition for a referendum during that 
3-year period. 

Those are the five recommendations that the Department of Agri- 
culture wishes to submit to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the five preceding recommendations are all the 
recommendations that the Department wishes to submit this morn- 
ing. However, the Department wishes to direct attention to another 
condition which applies only to burley tobacco. That being the so- 
called minimum-acreage provision of the act, which provides that 
burley-tobacco acreage allotments cannot be reduced below the smaller 
of (1) the allotment established for the form of the immediate pre- 
ceding year, (2) 0.7 of 1 acre, or (3) 25 percent of the cropland of 
the farm. 

As a result of the application of this rule, there are at present 64 
percent of the growers growing 33 percent of all burley on allotments 
that cannot be reduced under the act. If this provision is retained, 
all future reductions must be borne by the remaining one-third of the 
producers. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement that I have made has, I hope, certainly 
introduced the matter to the committee. I have no further formal 
statement to make at this time. 

Senator CLements. Before I ask any questions on these five recom- 
mendations, I would like for you to go over recommendation 4 again 
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for me. There is no significance to that question except I just didn’t 
get the full recommendation. 

Mr. Miiier. 4. To amend the act to require a reduction in the 
acreage allotment next established for a farm if any person connected 
with the farm causes, aids, or acquiesces in filing or causing to be filed 
any report with respect to the acreage of tobacco grown on the farm 
which the county committee determines to be false. 

Senator Ctements. Mr. Miller, on your first recommendation which 
would permit a redetermination of quotas, is the Department in a 
position at this time to say what their recommendations would be as 
to the reduction that you think would be wise to make in marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments? 

Mr. Miturr. If the Department, Senator Clements, were instructed 
or permitted to redetermine the 1955 allotments with the data now 
at hand, I think that I would have to refer back to the statement that 
I made earlier, and say that if the data now available were available 
on November 25, reduction in excess of 25 percent would be in the 
offing. However, that is not an actual computation with the available 
figures that we have at hand. Certainly it would require an additional 
reduction. That would bea minimum, 

Senator Crements. Are you not in possession of all of the informa- 
tion that you are going to get with reference to the 1954 production ? 

Mr. Miturr. The net figure, sir, has not been exactly computed as 

et. 
t Senator Ciements. Is it not far enough along that your calcula- 
tions would be very, very close to final figures? 

Mr. Mrutrr. Yes, sir; they would be. 

_ Senator Ciements. Since you are in possession of that information, 
what would be your recommendations, if you were in a position this 
morning to make them, and if legislation were passed which permitted 
you to redetermine the quotas? 

Mr. Miter. What would the recommendation as to the amount of 
reduction be ? 

Senator Ciements. Would it be 25 percent, or would it be some- 
where between 10 and 25 percent ? 

Mr. Mirurr. It would be between 25 and 30 percent. That includes, 
Senator, the 10 percent already announced. That would be a figure 
of 15 to 20 percent in addition. 

Senator Curments. That would be 15 to 20 percent in addition to 
the 10 percent that was announced last November ? 

Mr. Mirurr. I would say that would be the approximate figure. 

Senator Crements. Mr. Miller, is it the Department’s judgment 
that the raising from 50 to 75 percent of the penalty for tobacco would 
stop the growing of excess tobacco as long as the growth of excess 
tobacco provided a base for the grower for the following year? 

Mr. Mniuer. That in itself, sir, I do not think would suffice. The 
actual adding of penalty would not suffice if the so-called credit for 
overplanting phraseology was still left in the act. That is the incen- 
tive largely for excess production. It is one of the main incentives. 

Senator Crements. I understand your statement, then, that regard- 
less of how high you might establish this penalty, as long as it provided 
a credit for the following year, it would be ineffective. 

Mr. Mruuer. It is rather hard for me to say, Senator Clements, that 
would be true or not. However, I would like to point out that there 
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are two very peculiar circumstances that attach to the penalty rate of 
exactly 50 percent. The small producer feeling that he did not have 
enough allotment could go to his neighbor’s farm and rent an allot- 
ment on a tenant basis. He would receive 50 percent of that tobacco. 
He feels that he could justifiably remain at home and pay a penalty 
rate of 50 percent of it as readily and be his own boss, so to speak. 

Senator Ctements. The Congress raised the rate from 40 to 50 per- 
cent last year. Have you seen any indication that it has been a deter- 
rent at all? 

Mr. Miruer. No, sir, it has not. I would say, Senator Clements, that 
we have had an increase in the raising of excess tobacco, 

Senator CLemMEents. What percent of tobacco under the 40-percent 
penalty was red card, and what percent under the 50-percent was red 
card? That might give us an idea whether it had any tendency to 
slow anybody up from growing red card tobacco. 

Mr. Mrtzer. While Mr. Todd is looking for that figure, if he has 
it, I can give you a rather definite figure in saying for the first time in 
history there was produced 8,000 acres more tobacco than was allotted 
in 1954. 

Senator Cements. Under the highest penalty we have ever had. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir, it having just been increased from a 40-per- 
cent to 50-percent penalty. 

Senator Ciements. I am sure you will recall that some of us were 
very strong for making that penalty 75 percent a year ago. 

Mr. Mriuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLtements. We did not get any encouragement from the 
growers’ group or from the Department to go above 50 percent. Asa 
matter of fact, I do not believe that the Department took any posi- 
tion to even encourage a 50-percent penalty. If the 75 percent would 
be effective, I would congratulate you for taking the position this 
year for a stronger penalty. 

Is it your judgment that the one way to really get at the problem is to 
take the man’s quota away from him for the following year if he has 
overplanted ? 

Mr. Mutter. I personally, and I think the Department itself, would 
take a rather dim view of reducing a man’s allotment in a year fol- 
lowing that year in which he had overproduction of the tobacco. 

Senator Ctements. The Department would oppose it ? 

Mr. Miter. I would think so. I have not explored the possibilities 
yet. It is a rather harsh penalty to apply. There has been, I might 
say, Senator Clements, several recommendations from grower groups 
that have been contained in some of the recommendations of the 
growers groups. 

Senator Ciements. The Department, you think, would take a very 
dim view of that recommendation ? 

Mr. Miter. I would not be in a position to say at the present time, 
Senator, whether they would or not. 

Senator CtemEnts. Would you be in position before the close of 
these hearings to express the judgment of the Department on that par- 
ticular subject ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir, we would. 

Senator Crements. Some time during the next week you will be 
in pen to state the Department’s views on that particular ques- 
tion 
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Mr. Mitter. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLtements. Mr. Chairman, I have no other questions to ask 
Mr. Miller at this time. 

The CuHamman. The Chair would be glad to recognize the Senator 
from Kansas, Mr. Schoeppel. 

Senator ScHorrre,. Mr. Chairman, first let me apologize for not 
being here at the opening of the session. I frankly did not have the 
information and I did not hear all of the testimony of Mr. Miller, 
so therefore, I will defer to the other gentlemen of the committee. 

. There is one question I would like to ask for my own information, 

While the law was passed for a 50-percent penalty last year—I note 
you indicated that there were 8,000 acres more of tobacco grown—do 
you think that there have been commitments made by too many people 
growing tobacco before they knew that the 50 percent penalty was 
going to be effective, and just went ahead anyway? In other words, 
they did not get the information about the penalty early enough ? 

Mr. Miter. Senator Schoeppel, I do not think so. I think the 
grower chose not to destroy this tobacco before marketing time. That 
1s one of the difficulties that we are encountering as we reduce the allot- 
ments smaller and smaller, for a man might choose to pay the penalty 
and raise a little more tobacco, if he thought it profitable. 

I mentioned a moment ago that he might view it if he were a small 

ower, in the light of a tenancy proposition. He is a tenant to the 

nited States Government. Instead of giving half of his production 
to some other landowner, he raises it on his farm and gives the penalty 
to the United States Government. It too has been pointed out by a 
ice attorney in the producing area that perhaps a man 
of better circumstances or a wealthier man with a larger allotment 
could afford to pay the penalty for raising excess tobacco, because it 
is a deductible item for income tax purposes. Instead of being a 50 
percent penalty, it might have somewhat less than that. 

We have not explored that possibility. I do not know anything 
about it. I cannot state whether that is true or not. But avery prom- 
inent attorney held that out. 

Senator Ciements. In your judgment how many acres might have 
been involved in this past year in what you might term hidden 
acreage ? 

Mr. Mitre. Senator Clements, that fact is as well hidden probably 
as the acres were. I have no way of knowing. I have done a good 
bit of cee reporting when the program first started a good many 
years ago. I have seen some of the things happen. There no doubt 
1s some of it. How much, we do not know. 

Senator Ciements. You are convinced, though, that in the 1954 
crop there was considerable hidden acreage. 

Mr. Miter. I would not say considerable for I do not know the 
extent of it. I will say there was too much. 

Senator Ciements. If it was an acre, I take it that would be too 
much. I am sure that you would not want to leave the impression 
that there was just a very small acreage of hidden tobacco. 

Mr. Mittrr. No, I would not want to. 

Senator Crements. Does that point us to the need for a stronger 
compliance one 

r. Miruer. It does, Senator Clements. You mean compliance on 
the farm, rather than inspection. 
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Senator CLements. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. I mentioned a moment ago that we had a meeting of 
the departmental administrative officials, as I termed it in my state- 
ment, namely, the ASC chairmen of the State committees met in Lex- 
ington, Ky., to explore the possibilities and come to a better under- 
standing of just such a program of tightening up generally on the 
administration of compliance. 

Mr. Bridgforth, the assistant to the Deputy Administrator for 
Production, is here this morning. Mr. Bridgforth has done a great 
deal of work on this, especially since the meeting of the 1st of January. 

Senator CLements. Are there any needs that can be provided by the 
Congress to aid in strengthening the compliance program? I have 
reference to either money or legislation or both. 

Mr. Mrtter. Would you allow me to step aside and let Mr. Bridg- 
forth talk on the matter # 

Senator Ctements. Perhaps I might withhold that until other mem- 
bers have had an opportunity to question Mr. Miller. I will take it 
up with Mr. Bridgforth when he takes the stand. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller, for the record, can you tell us the 1954 
burley allotment in acres ? 

Mr. Mitier. The total number of acres was 399,463. 

The Cuarrman. What isthe 1955 allotment as of now ? 

Mr. Mitier. Congressman Abbitt, we do not have the final figures 
as the allotments were proportioned according to poundage, and it will 
be converted to acres in the States. We do not have that until a later 
period. However, it would approximate about 370,000. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Miller, these five recommendations, are the 
all applicable to burley tobacco or are some general and some appli- 
cable to burley tobacco? 

Mr. Miter. The first. would be limited to burley for this year. The 
second would not be, I would say. I see no reason for differentiating 
between types of tobacco for increasing penalty rate. We have been 
urged by representative grower groups from all producing areas of 
all types of tobacco to increase the penalty rate. 

The third is also applicable to all types of tobacco, generally having 
been requested by grower groups. ogi would be applicable to all 
types of tobacco. Five, while it has not been brought up in types 
other than in Maryland type tobacco would be applicable to all types, 
also. 

The Cuarrman. So what we would have would be, No. 1, applying 
to burley and 2, 3, 4, and 5 would apply to the tobacco program gen- 
erally ? 

Mr. Murer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I failed to catch what you said about the minimum 
allotment. The Department did not make any specific recommenda- 
tion, but you went on to elaborate a little bit. I have in mind the 0.7 
acre minimum allotment for burley. 

Mr. Mixer. I will read it again, if you please, sir. The Depart- 
ment wishes to direct attention to another condition which applies 
only to burley tobacco. The so-called minimum acreage provision of 
the act provides that burley tobacco acreage allotments shall not be 
reduced below the smaller of (1), the allotment established for the 
farm for the immediate rics year, (2) 0.7 of 1 acre, or (3) 25 
percent of the crop of the farm. As a result of the application of this 
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rule, there are at present 64 percent of the growers growing 33 percent 
of all burley tobacco on allotments that cannot be reduced. If this 
provision is retained, all future reductions will be borne by the 
remaining one-third of the producers. 

The CHarrman. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you say that the Department did or did not 
make a recommendation ? 

Mr. Miiuter. We have made no specific recommendation on this. 
We are merely calling attention to the fact that it exists. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McMillan of South Carolina desires to ask 
you a question. 

Mr. McMirian. Mr. Miller, in my district we grow no burley tobac- 
co. However, we do grow approximately 175 million pounds annually 
of cigs arette tobacco. We have been ver y much disturbed in the past 
few years over the fact that Indonesia and Greece are getting our 
market for cigarette tobacco. I wonder if that applies to burley 
tobacco also? . 

Mr. Miter. Burley does not export in the quantities that flue-cured 
does. One dollar out of every three of flue-cured tobacco comes from 
the export trade. 

Mr. McMitzian. Do you know whether the Government is doing 
anything about the trading of cigarette tobacco in Europe? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir, they are, 

Mr. McMirxan. Do you think by passing stricter penalties and 
regulations on tobacco we are encouraging those countries to grow 
more tobacco? 

Mr. Mittrr. That is a very problematic question that the act itself 
oses. I think there are no restrictions that administratively or legis- 
atively we are considering now that might have any effect on it. 

Mr. McMrzan. Before the war, I think we exported almost two- 
thirds of the flue-cured tobacco we produce, in fact more than two- 
thirds in my district. At this time I know we are not exporting half 
that amount. I am wondering if we are doing anything to correct that 
situation or are we running our foreign market further into the red 
by passing strict legislation ? 

Mr. Mitter. Those factors are occasioned by price schedules and 
multilateral trade agreements made principally between the United 
Kingdom and her dominions and her colonies. As far as any restric- 
tive legislation on the grower is concerned, we have no reason as yet to 
believe that that has affected the export tr: 1de of tobacco. I mean prin- 
cipally, sir, there is no scarcity of export types of tobacco. 

Mr. McMruan. Formerly Germany was one of our greatest ex- 
port markets. I was hoping they would take over where they left off 
when they got back on their feet. I am wondering if our own Govern- 
ment officials are promoting the sale of our tobacco in Europe as they 
should. 

Mr. Mitter. It has been generally agreed, sir, that the tobacco mer- 
chant is probably the most aggressive merchant that we have overseas. 

Mr. McMmaayn. I am glad to hear you make that statement. 

Mr. Mrttrr. The Department itself is attempting to move tobacco 
under Public Law 480. We have the Foreign Agricultural Service 
Tobacco Division, whose entire efforts are devoted toward that end. 
We have recaptured a great deal of the market in Germany since the 
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war, and especially in the Low Countries on this particular type of 
tobacco. But as I say, again, the flue-cured tobacco exports a much 
larger proportion of its total output than does burley. 

Mr. McMitxian. Do you think we might get this penalty too high 
and somebody might take it to the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Miter. That is a consideration I would not be able to pass 
judgment on. An increased penalty rate has been desired by a great 
many growers. 

Mr. McMittan. I believe in it myself. I just ask your opinion. 

Mr. Mitxirr. Personally I don’t think it would; no, sir, not at 75 
percent. Some people have advocated 100 percent, and that would be 
monopolistic. 

I suppose we might be able to say that the higher the penalty ratings 
percentagewise, the more dangerous it might become. 

Mr. McMiiian. We all realize we have a monopoly all right because 
there are some people that want to plant tobacco and cannot. I was 
wondering if some of them ever took it to the Supreme Court, they 
might win their case. 

Mr. Mitter. The nearer you come to that confiscatory state, the 
nearer we would be to such a stage. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Miller, getting back to your No. 1 recommen- 
dation, if the Congress were to give you authority to take another look 
at your 1955 allotment, what would be the very latest date you need 
to have that authority ? 

Mr. Mitier. Congressman Abbitt, the earliest date for planting 
time for burley tobacco is somewhere about the 15th day of May in 
Tennessee. The Department realizes that commitments have been 
made on this year’s crop of burley tobacco, plan beds have been sown in 
a great many areas, fertilizer bought, contracts made, and for that 
matter ground prepared in some instances, certainly to the stage of 
breaking ground in Tennessee, especially. We are at a rather late 
stage now to enact any such provision. However, I think I would be 
doing less than my duty if I did not present to you the recommenda- 
tion that we even at this late date attempt to do something about it, or 
at least get the proposition before the growers, as we could to get an 
expression of opinion from them on the matter. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think that the situation affecting burley is 
such that regardless of the commitments that might have been made 
or the preparation made at this late hour, we should still see if some- 
thing could not be done to give the Department authority to redeter- 
mine acreage if it can be done rather speedily ? 

Mr. Mier. I think so, yes. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will be glad to recognize Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts, I want to talk to you about your proposals Nos. 2 and 
3, Mr. Miller. 

I would assume in reading your recommendation on those two pro- 
posals that one complements the other. 

Mr. Mruter. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. It is your opinion that in order to stop the production 
of excess tobacco that it would be necessary to enact both? 

Mr. Mrtter. I am of the opinion, Mr. Watts. I think one is a com- 
plement to the other. 
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Mr. Wars. And the two provisions, as I understand it, one in- 
creases the penalty from the present 50 percent to 75 percent of the 
previous year’s average, and the second provides that the growing of 
Pa tobacco does not grant any additional base to the grower there- 
of. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I believe I have followed the correspondence of the 
State committee and all of the recommendations that have been made, 
and that those two have been fairly universally agreed to, not only by 
the Department, but by all groups that have made a study of the situ- 
ation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mitirr. From the information that I have received in com- 
munications from those organizations, I think they have been unani- 
mous on that. 

Mr. Warts. I remember distinctly last year when Senator Clements 
introduced a bill in the Senate—Senator Clements and Senator Coop- 
er were joint sponsors of the bill—and I sponsored one in the House, 
to raise the penalty from 40 percent to 50 percent, and the Department 
did not at that time take a position in favor of raising the penalty. 

Mr. Mitier. I think at that time they did not. There were no ob- 


jections, but they took no position in favor of it or against it. 

Mr. Warrs. The thinking has now changed in the Department in 
regard to that feature. 

Mr. Mitirr. The Department now feels that the 75 percent is more 
desirable than the present 50 percent. 

Mr. Warts. Your fourth provision about the penalty reductions, 
I would assume from listening to your statement that you are aiming 


that principally at fellows who hide out a patch of tobacco in a corn- 
field that does not get measured or fellows who in collusion with some 
fellow who measures it deliberately overplants, deliberately under- 
measures and markets the entire amount that he raises irrespective of 
what his quota might be. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. It is aimed at that type of individual. 

Mr. Watts. You feel that is essential as a method of deterring the 
very growers who vote the program in from taking such action as will 
injure those growers who are complying with the program. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir; it would be a method of defending those 

eople who are cooperators against those who would willingly and 
owingly commit a fraud to misrepresent acreage. 

Mr. Warts. As I understand your proposal, you propose that if 
a man hides out an acre of tobacco in a cornfield—we will use that as 
an illustration—and fails to report it and it is not counted in his 
marketing quota, in the next year’s quota he shall suffer a reduction 
in comparison to his excess of the former year ? 

Mr. Mriurr. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, if he raises an extra acre of tobacco 
and hides it out, and he has a 3-acre base, and raises 4 and hides 1, then 
the next year his base should be reduced to 2 acres. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I believe you said that Mr. Bridgforth was going to 
be here to testify on the enforcement angle. 

Mr. Mitier. On the compliance work; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Warts. I do not know whether you will agree with me or not, 
but it is my opinion that the enforcement or the compliance angle has 
been handled rather laxly in many instances. Do you agree with 
that ? 

Mr. Mitter. To the extent I could not say. In some instances I 
would say so. 

Mr. Warts. That has not been done on the level in Washington, but 
more or less on the local level. 

Mr. Miter. I am not in a position to say exactly where that laxity 
has occurred, 

Mr. Warts. You served, Mr. Miller, as the chairman of the ACP 
committee in the State of Kentucky, did you not ? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. There is quite a bit of burley tobacco raised in Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Mixer. 85 percent, I believe. 

Mr. Warts. Did you run into any problems in the enforcement end 
of this thing when you were serving in that capacity ¢ 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Warts. Did you run into instances where proper enforcement 
was not in effect ? 

Mr. Mixxer. I would say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Didn’t you in some instances even remove committees 
because you didn’t think they were doing the type of job that Congress 
expected them to do, and the Department wanted them to do? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Warts. Do you think much can be accomplished by a proper 
enforcement of the program ? 

Mr. Mitter. I do, yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Do you not think if we are going to call on the grower 
from year to year to take cuts that the Department and all the State 
agencies and the local agencies should see to it that those farmers who 
are living with the program are given every protection that can be 
possibly given them against a violation of the program ¢ 

Mr. Mitter. I think that is necessary for the success of it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. You think that your Department is in a position to see 
that that job is correctly done ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Let us go back to your first proposition, Mr. Miller, 
the reduction of the quota. I believe in response to a question from 
Senator Clements you stated that a further reduction would fall some- 
where between the figures of 15 and 20 percent, if granted. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. That is an additional added to the 10? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. Which would make somewhere between 25 and 30 
percent reduction, 

Mr. Mixer. I would estimate that to be approximately correct. 

Mr. Warts. You stated that in making your estimate last November 
when you proclaimed the quota that you underestimated the crop by 
88 million pounds, 

Mr. Miter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Warts. What reduction in the quota would be required to com- 
pensate for the error in estimate of 88 million ? 
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Mr. Mitier. Approximately 20. 

Mr. Warts. 20 percent more? 

Mr. Mitter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. 20 percent more reduction would take care of the 88 
million ? 

Mr. Mitirr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Of course, we are not dealing in tobacco or I hope this 
committee is not, and the Department, on a 1 year basis. Provided 
you were permitted to make a further reduction of somewhere between 
15 and 20 percent on this crop and provided we get a normal yield on 
the acreage that will be left, what is your prognostication with refer- 
ence to a cut or status quo or increase for the 1956 crop in view of the 
circumstances you have and your normal expected yield on what 
acreage would be used under your proposed cut ¢ 

Mr. Miuier. Congressman Watts, sir, there are too many factors 
involved for me to be able to make an estimate. 

Mr. Warts. You might not be able to make an estimate, Mr. Miller, 
but I feel that being in possession of the facts you are, that you could 
tell this committee whether or not in your opinion it would be necessary 
to take further cut on the 1956 crop. 

Mr. Mitter. Congressman Watts, it is my own personal opinion 
that a reduction of some proportion would be necessary on the 1956 
crop, unless the disappearance picture changed. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, it is your personal opinion—and on 
that I want to say I am in complete agreement with you--that even 
though we cut this crop 25 or 30 percent this year, unless the picture 
of disappearance i improves, and you know of nothing i in the foreseeable 
future that is going to improve it—— 

Mr. Mitter. No, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Asa matter of fact, isn’t it going down ? 

Mr. Mutter. No, sir; I would not say that. I see nothing in the 
immediate future that will improve the picture. 

Mr. Warts. In view of that, it is your further personal opinion 
that in spite of this cut that we will be faced with a rather sizable cut 
in 1956, if we hope to hold supply and demand in line with one another. 

Mr. Mriter. I would not say it would be sizable, Congressman 
Watts. It is our hope that with this reduction, if we are allowed to 
take another look at the 1955 allotment, that the reduetion in 1956 
would be comparably minor. 

Mr. Warts. Let us add the two together. Is it your opinion that 
the two cuts together would somewhere in the neighborhood total, if 
we waited until next year, about 50 percent ? 

Mr. Miter. I believe I stated a moment ago, Congressman Watts, 
that if we produced as much tobacco in proportion in 1955 that we 
did in 1954, and we were not able to reduce the allotment for 1955, 
it would necessitate a reduction in excess of anything heretofore in- 
voked. At the present time I would be unable to estimate what that 
figure would be, but I would say that your estimate is not too far 
from wrong. 

Mr. Warts. Well, as a matter of fact, wouldn’t my estimate be a 
little on the conservative side on the basis of the figures you have? 

Mr. Miter. I would hesitate to comment on the other than to say 
you are approximately correct. 

60286—55—2 
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Mr. Warts. In other words, we might as well face up to the fact 
that in the course of the 2 years unless something drastic is done, we 
are faced with something like a 50 percent or in excess of 50 percent in 
the 2-year yield. 

a Miuuier. I would say that would be approximately correct. 

. Warts. Let us go back to your sixth proposition on which you 
mig oo no specific recommendations, but I assume that the Department 
certainly recognized the problem that it poses or you certainly would 
not have mentioned it, and that is the minimum acreage. 

Mr. Mituer. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. The acreage this time is .7 of an acre as a minimum. 
If my memory serves me right, in the year 1947, I believe, did not the 
Department recommend that the minimum acreage provision be elim- 
inated from the law ? 

Mr. Miuier. At that time, Congressman Watts, I do not recall 
whether they recommended a reduction in the minimum acreage provi- 
sion or its elimination. I do know that in 1952 only July 2, a recom- 
mendation was made to reduce it to .5 instead of at that time .9. 

Mr. Warrs. That was in 1952, at the time we did reduce it from 1 
acre to .7. 

Mr. Miiier. From .9 to.7. 

Mr. Warts. Prior to that our position was, if I remember, that the 
tobacco grower could not live with a protected acreage of 1 acre in 
view of the fact that the average acre base throughout the entire 
Burley Belt was 1.5 acres at that time, and with a protected minimum 
of 1 acre, the minimum was shoving the average right in the face. 

As I understood your testimony a few minutes ago, or maybe I got 
this from some other place, the average tobacco base today is about 
1.1 acres, is it not? 

Mr. Minter. About 1.2, yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. And we are faced with the same proposition in regard 
to the minimum acreage crowding the average base that we were 
faced in 1952. 

Mr. Miuurr. I would say that is approximately correct. The bene- 
fits derived by that reduction have been taken up in the period that 
has expired since that time. 

Mr. Warts. I believe you testified before that 64 percent of the 
allotments were of .7 of an acre or below. 

Mr. Mrtier. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. That would leave 36 percent ranging from .8 on up. 

Mr. Mrixuer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I have a compilation here that I would like to include 
in the record at this point and I would like to make a comment about 
it, and I would like the committee to hear this. In the .8 group there 
are 14,000 bases; in the .9 group there are 7,700 bases; in the 1 acre 
group, there are 7,300 bases; in the group from 1.1 acre to 1.5, there 
are 26,000 bases; and from 1.6 to 2.5 acres there are 28,000, and all 
the remaining bases from there on up only represent 35,000 bases. 
That is 35,000 out of 324, 000, which represents about 10 percent that 
are above 2.5 acres. 

Mr. Murr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Warts. Now, with the burley people faced with something like 
a 50 percent cut— we will talk about that, whether that is an actual 
figure or not—what is going to be the effect of one-third of the growers 
taking a 50 percent cut and still maintaining the 0.7 minimum base? 

Mr. Miuier. The Department has received a great deal of corre- 
spondence on this matter, Congressman Watts, protesting that the 
one-third of the producers have been taking the reduction. 

Mr. Warrs. Is it a fact that the one-third have been taking the re- 
ductions heretofore ? 

Mr. Mutter. Approximately so, yes, sir. Of course, that is diminish- 
ing as the number reduced goes below 0.7. Incidentally, that would 
be rather drastically reduced in the medium future, and there will be 
a greater percentage of them placed within that protective cover of 0.7 
or less. 

Mr. Warts. You already have imposed a 10 percent cut which 
would change the picture, and even that will reduce many of those 
bases above 0.7 into a lower category. Now, with a 50 percent cut, 
that looks like it is in the offing, are we not going to find ourselves with 
everybody in the protected group except about 35,000 bases ? 

Mr. Minuer. It could easily do so, yes, sir, if the reduction of 50) 
percent is necessary for this year. If that estimate of 50 percent is 
made necessary, it could e: isily be done. 

Mr. Warts. Do you think it is possible to maintain the program on 
a basis that the farmers will support if the 50 percent cut is required 
to be taken by one-third of the growers. This cut has to be announced 
prior to the voting date on the Depar tment program. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. What is your thought along that line? 

Mr. Mitrer. To predict a referendum of that type, I would not be 
in a position to do at the present time. 

Mr. Warts. You are a tobacco grower, aren’t you ? 

Mr. Minirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Warts. And you associate with tobacco growers all the time? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. What is your personal view—not as the head of the 
Tobacco Branch—of the effect of an impact of that kind, with one- 
third of the bases taking a 50 percent ent and winding up with a situ- 
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ation where every base in the country with the exception of a very 
limited few are placed in a protected category ? 

Mr. Mitirr. Let me say first that even though two-thirds of the 
producers would be protected and not affected by a further reduction 
of the proportion you mentioned, it is my personal opinion that the 
majority vote in the referendum would not be 96 percent. 

Mr. Warts. It is not your opinion that it would be 6634 percent ? 

Mr. Miturr. I wouldn’t say that, no sir. I still wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Warts. You would agree with me that it would be touch and 
go as to whether it was a two-thirds majority ? 

Mr. Miiuer. lt would be a rather close vote, I think. 

Mr. Warts. Isn’t the question really that faces the burley situation 
that faces every, grower, and not one type of grower against another 
type? Isn’t it the whole industry that is involved irrespective of the 
amount that is grown ? 

Mr. Mitier. That is correct. 

Mr. Warrs. Isn’t it necessary in dealing with this problem to deal 
with that on the basis that each grower recognizes the full problem 
and the full implication of what might happen to the program and 
they are all going to have to cooperate if we hope to save the program ? 

Mr. Mitxer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Is your Department will to go to the field in the 
various tobacco-producing sections of our Burley Belt and by letters 
and other ways try to bring this matter forcibly to the attention of 
the producers so that we can get their reaction and so that the com- 
mittee and the Department will know what the thinking of the growers 
is in regard to the matter ? 

Mr. Miter. It would be most desirable, I should say, and we would 
welcome the opportunity, Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. If this committee should think it advisable, then, I 
assume you would be willing to go to the field and take other action 
that you think necessary in tobacco channels to bring this critical sit- 
uation to the attention of the growers with the idea of getting a reac- 
tion from them so that we in turn could attempt to reflect their 
thinking. 

Mr. Mittrr. Mr. Watts, of course, the Department would not at- 
tempt to influence the referendum, but we would present to the fullest 
the true situation as it exists, and as I attempted to present it here this 
morning. 

Mr. Warts. Doesn’t it really boil itself down to a question of 
whether we save the minimum acreage or whether we save the pro- 
gram? Wecan’t have both, can we? 

Mr. Miuuer. I would say that the grower will have to answer that 
question, sir. 

Mr. Warts. What is your opinion about it as a grower ? 

Mr. Mixer. I cannot feature a continued reduction in allotments if 
they become necessary, and they might become necessary if the pound- 
age per acre rises to more and more coming within 0.7 or less. 

‘Mr. Warts. We have established, I would assume, by this table that 
I referred to that with the 50 percent cut in the offing over 2 years 
period that there is going to be just about 10 percent of the bases of 
burley tobacco left in the unprotected category whereas the other 90 
nercent would fall under the protection. 

Mr. Mitter. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Warts. Would it not be a physical impossibility to maintain 
a program on that kind of basis? The Department does not take the 
position nor certainly anyone else that a fellow who happened to have 
a thousand-acre farm and who had historical background of produc- 
ing tobacco is entitled to have the same base as the fellow with 2 acres 
of land. That has never been the Department’s judgment, has it ? 

Mr. Mittrr. Not to my knowledge, no, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Not only with tobacco, but any other crop. 

I have prolonged this thing, Mr. Chairman. I am very much inter- 
ested and wrapped up in it, and I wanted to explore it fully. I yield 
now. 

The CHarrman. I know of the gentleman’s great interest in this 
matter. We appreciate your contribution. Is there anything else you 
wanted to add? 

Mr, Wartrs. No. I am very well satisfied that Mr. Miller and the 
Department will go to the field’at the committee’s suggestion and try 
to come up with some recommendations with regard to the minimum. 
How long would it take you to do that, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. I would say we could break our forces in half and have 
at least 10 days. We are ready to move Monday morning, sir, if it is 
agreeable. In other words, as soon as we can set the meetings up. 

Mr. Warrs. I want to say for the record that I guess I represent 
as many small growers as anybody. I represent a number of the 
larger ones. But I think the growers generally understand that it 
is the whole program that is going down if something is not done. 
I am assuming from the statements that were made by President 
Eisenhower in the state of the Union message last year, and by the 
statements of Secretary Benson before this committee, and other 
places, and his statement before the Appropriations Committee this 
time, that the Department of Agriculture is anxious, ready, will- 
ing and able. to lend all the assistance and help it can toward seeing 
to the success of this program. 

Mr. Mitter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Watts. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Watts. The Chair would recog- 
nize Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Hoeven. I know very little about tobacco, but I am convinced 
from what I have heard this morning that the tobacco growers are 
in trouble. I am particularly interested in your recommendation No. 
2. I understand in spite of the 50-percent penalties there are 8,000 
excess acres of tobacco, is that correct? 

Mr. Mitirr. Approximately that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. You say the Department does not favor eliminating 

uotas entirely as suggested at one point. Do you think that raising 
the penalty figure to 75 percent is going to do the job? 

Mr. Miter. With the elimination, sir, of the so-called credit for 
overplanting and the increase from 50. te 75 percent. 

Mr. Hoeven. Isn’t it a matter of degree? You have 8,000 excess 
acres at 50 percent. You are still going to have 4,000 excess acres if 
you increase the penalty to 75 percent. 

Mr. Murr. I do not think it would go to that excess; no, sir. Hav- 
ing the two together, as we mentioned a moment. ago to Congressman 

atts, the two propositions go hand in hand. There is more incentive, 
I would say, to produce excess tobacco acreage for the benefits of credit 
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of overplanting than from the benefits of financial remuneration from 
the sale of the tobacco itself. 

Mr. Horven. You referred to the surplus problem as it involves the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. You use the term “disappearance.” 
Do you mean consumption ? ’ 

Mr. Mizxier. Within the immediate future. I would say within 
the 2-year period immediately ahead we see no opportunity for in- 
sae consumption of tobacco, especially on the domestic market 
side. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is that on the retail level? ' 

Mr. Miter. If it were domestic consumption, yes; it would have to 
be at the retail level. 

Mr. Hoeven. We have heard a great deal during the past year 
about the injurious effects of tobacco on health. Is that being re- 
flected in your surplus problem ? 

Mr. Mixer. It might to some extent, sir, but not to the extent that 
we have been led to believe by the publicists attached to the program. 
There are other factors that are more important than that. 

Mr. Horven. Do you have any figures for the record ? 

Mr. Mituer. No, sir; we do not. Breaking the proposition down 
categorically as to the causes for the slack or the total ? 

Mr. Hoeven. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. No; we are unable to tell that or even make an estimate. 

Mr. Hoeven. Or whether any part of this slack is due to the in- 
formation that is going out to the country that the use of tobacco is 
injurious to health. 

Mr. Mitter. No, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is that reflected at all in the surplus situation ? 

Mr. Miter. It is to some extent; yes, sir. It is reflected in our 
problem. 

Mr. Horven. To what extent. 

Mr. Mier. T would not be able to tell except to say that the total 
consumption of cigarettes in the United States has decreased ap- 
proximately 4.8 percent in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Horven. What is the cause of that ? 

Mr. Mizar. A little slackening off in consumer income is one. 

Mr. Horven. Isn’t consumer income at an all time high ? 

Mr. Miuuer. It is stabilized, I would say, sir, a little bit. We are 
not in a period of as much tension as we have had heretofore in the 
immediate past 2 or 3 years. Certainly the years of the war when 
the very tension of the life itself was conducive to a heavier consump- 
tion of tobacco of all types. Also, we have made a study in the De- 
partment and found that the so-called smokers that were born during 
the depression or coming in now to that stage or age when they would 
normally begin smoking rather heavily, and there are few of those 
people, because of the slowing down of the birth rate during those 
years of 1932 to 1935. 

Mr. Assrrr. Thank you. The Chair recognizes Mr. Bass from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Bass. I am of the middle Tennessee district where we raise quite 
a bit of all types of tobacco. Most of the questions that were on my 
mind have been asked, but I would like to go a little bit further into 
the overplanting with reference to the red card situation. 
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I believe Senator Clements asked the question that we never got an- 
swered. How many pounds of this 670 million pounds of tobacco that 
was produced in 1953 was red card tobacco? 

Mr. Miter.' We have never broken that down, Mr. Bass, into 
poundage. We do not have the poundage on 1954 as yet. We will 
break it down eventually. 

Mr. Bass. Do you have the number of acres of red card tobacco? 

Mr. Miuier. We have the acreage. 

Mr. Bass. In comparison to the number of acres that were allotted 
to 1954, what percentage of the allotment is in overplanting ? 

Mr. Miuurr. We had so-called red card production on 10,000 acres. 

Mr. Bass. How many acres were allotted totally last year ? 

Mr. Mixer. 398,000; approximately 400,000. 

Mr. Bass. And 10,000 acres of that tobacco was red card tobacco? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. The same situation probably existed in 1952 and 1953, 
did it not? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir; it did not, strange to say. 

Mr. Bass. Then 1954 was an unusual year for red card tobacco. 

Mr. Miuer. Yes, sir; it was. That is the first year that I pointed 
out a moment ago that we had 8,000 acres raised in excess of the quota 
for the first time in any type of tobacco. 

Mr. Bass. Would you suggest that a great deal of the proviem right 
now has been brought about through the red card tobacco ¢ 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir, definitely. 

Mr. Bass. Let me ask you this question. I want this strictly for 
information. I am not trying to bring out a point here. Why do we 
have to continue red-card tobacco ? 

Mr. Miter. We had the question posed a moment ago. I believe 
someone made the remark that we were probably operating within some 
sort of monopoly. 

Mr. Bass. Any time we have a quota program we operate under one. 

Mr. Miturr. Not an absolute monopoly. 

Mr. Bass. What is the difference of an absolute monopoly and a 
95-percent monopoly? A monopoly is a monopoly. Even the cotton 
quota program is. The wheat quota program is.not a monopoly, be- 
cause we allow them a 15-acre elimination program. In tobacco we 
have an allotment. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. The people who sincerely try to follow this program are 
being run out of business because we have allowed over a period of a 
few years here a great amount of red-card tobacco. Don’t you think 
that is partially true? 

Mr. Miuier. There has been a great bit produced. 

Mr. Bass. Do we have to have red-card tobacco ? 

Mr. Mriuer. Let me say, sir, that the act itself provides certain 
escape valves that keep the program from being an absolute monopoly. 

Mr. Bass. If the escape becomes a penalty, then it is a pretty bad 
escape clause. If it is going to wreck the entire program, in other 
words. 

_ Mr. Mixer. I would like to say, sir, that it is not a penalty of pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. Bass. I am talking about the fact that it punishes the real to- 
bacco grower if we continue to allow the red-card people to overpro- 
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duce and flood the market and we have to cut the legitimate grower 
year after year as a result of the operation of the red-card people. 

Mr. Miter. He is certainly penalized by that tobacco produced in 
excess of those allotments. 

Mr. Bass. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Mutter. No, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Why can’t we eliminate red-card tobacco? 

Mr. Mitier. You could eliminate part of the problems by making 
an absolute monopoly where a man could not produce any excess to- 
bacco. It would eliminate part of it. 

Mr. Bass. For next year you have allotted 478 million pounds. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. That is the recommendation of the Department. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. When the red-card tobacco goes on the floor, how many 
pounds will it be? 

Mr. Miuter. If it operated as it did in 1954, the 478 could easily 

be 650. May I qualify that statement for the purposes of clarity? Not 
wholly from the production from excess, as we call red-card tobacco. 
We are getting a vast increase in poundage per acre. 
‘Mr. Bass. [ am going to get to that in just a minute. I want to 
finish with this red-card situation. Getting into a monopoly, occasion- 
ally we have to have monopolies if we protect the innocent. We have 
to-have laws to take care of this. Wouldn’t part of your problem be 
cured if we eliminated red-card tobacco on the market next year? 

Mr. Mirurr. Yes, sir; if we eliminated all red-card tobacco I sup- 
pose it would mitigate the circumstances. 

Mr. Bass. How many people then who have been legitimately fol- 
lowing the tobacco-quota program would we be hurting if we did that? 

Mr. Mitier. You would not be hurting any of those people. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, all we waren be doing is just confining 
the program to the people who are interested in carrying out the quota 
program and interested in the overall tobacco-producing situation. 

Mr. Mirurr. I suppose you could say that ; ves, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Hasn’t the red-card situation been sort of a premium to 
the man who increased the surplus supplies? It has been a premium 
to him. We then allowed him to come in as a regular member of the 
organization. That is sort of an initiation fee; is it not? 

Mr. Mriuuer. He has been given the incentives of credit for over- 
planting for doing that, and a profit on the sale of the tobacco. 

Mr. Bass. For the record [I want this to be perfectly clear, that the 
Department is here to make recommendations. But I would want to 
go on record here and recommend legislation to eliminate for 1 year 
at least all red-card tobacco, and see how the program works out. 

Senator CLements. Would you permit me to ask one question along 
that line? 

Mr. Bass. Yes, sir. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Senator Ciements. Would the passage of legislation to carry out 
your recommendations 2 and 3 practically eliminate red-card tobacco ? 

Mr. Miuier. Yes, sir; Iam of the opinion it would. 

Senator Crements. With all the incentive taken away he would 
have to raise his crop for 25 percent of the previous year’s average 
market price without getting any credit for the following year. 
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Mr. Mitier. Which he could not economically do. 

Senator Ciements. He would raise the tobacco at a loss if recom- 
mendations 2 and 3 were put into effect. 

Mr. Mier. Yes, sir. Senator, we have recognized that this 50 
ercent is almost a breaking point because of the tenancy. proposition. 
t is just about the breaking point of an economic operation. 

Mr. Bass. I appreciate your bringing that out because speaking of 
the breaking point, I personally know of people who have bought 
farms and they have a couple of acres here, ona they say to a tenant, 
you come here and raise the tobacco and get the 50 percent, so it has 
not cost the landowner anything to get an acre of base by overplanting. 
jf it would eliminate that, Senator, I am glad you brought it up. I 
am interested in eliminating the red-card tobacco. 1 think that is 
part of our problem. Of course, we have about 20 percent of other 
types of illegal tobacco going on the market. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. I certainly would like to see this committee and the 
Department make a very thorough investigation of the compliance 
situation. It is getting out of hand. I have had letters hke this. A 
man owns a city lot of 100 feet by 200 feet, and has a quota and a 
marketing allowance that will market him an acre and a half or 2 
acres of tobacco. There are several situations like that existing. What 
he does is go out and pick up some of the tobacco that is illegally 
brought in and makes a few hundred dollars by just being a second 
cousin or brother-in-law of somebody on the county committee. We 
have had a lot of that going on because I have letters to substantiate 
my statement. I am interested in strict compliance with the law. 

Mr. Minter. We are, too, sir. 

Mr. Bass. On the pound situation you from the Department send 
out an allotment in pounds? 

Mr. Mittuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Do you think any of our problems were eliminated with 
the pounds continued down to the farm level ? 

r. Mutter. I would say that the ultimate goal is to control pounds 
of production. Whether we can ever control pounds of production by 
a poundage quota allotment or not I seriously dewbt because of the 
administrative difficulties. 

Mr. Bass. Why not, sir, if you issue a man a marketing card for 
1,000 pounds of tobacco, and that is all he could sell ? 

Mr. Minuer. We have made a study and analysis of the shortcom- 
ings of a poundage—not the shortcomings of a poundage-allotment 
program—but the difficulty of administering equitably a poundage 
quota program of tobacco of all types. We had such a quota in the 
year 1938 in all types of tobacco. At the end of that year when the 
referendum was held, that year and only that year were quotas voted 
out for the year 1939. 

Mr. Bass. It was on a poundage basis that year? 

Mr. Mrtter. It was on a poundage basis that year. Some types of 
tobacco had a very difficult formula attached to the establishment. of 
their allotment, and it was certainly impractical. 

In burley, I might add, it was probably the most successful oper- 
ation that we had. Even that being so, burley. tobacco producers 
rejected marketing quotas for the year 1939 as a result of a poundage 
quota and its inequities resulting from it. 
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Mr. Bass. We still have a problem where one farmer raises 1,700 
pounds. on an acre and another farmer raises 800 pounds on an acre. 

Mr. Miuxer. Yes, sir. 

‘Mr. Bass. I want to ask you a little about the exporting of our 
tobacco. Have we made any attempt to export some of the better 
grades of burley in recent years ? 

_. Mr. Mixer. Yes, sir. In the Department we have attempted to 
increase the amount of burley tobacco exported. 

Mr. Bass. Most of it is the low grade or the short leaf tobacco that 
we export now # 

Mr. Murer. There isa great deal of that type of tobacco that moves. 
Its ability is predicated on its price. There is another type of tobacco 
that moves in quality for its ability to upgrade. We move some of the 
very lowest.and some of the very best. 

Mr. Bass. We only export the really best and some of the worst. 
The middle good leaf we do not export very much ¢ 

Mr. Mrter. I would say the concentration is within the better and 
lower. I do not have figures on that. We don’t have the exact figures 
on the exports by graded tobacco. As a matter of fact, they are not 
available. We do export many of both kinds, high and the low. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to see the Department explore the possibility 
of exporting more of the good and middle grades tobacco, and see if 
perhaps by getting this type of tobacco in the foreign cigarettes, 
realizing we raise the best tobacco almost, as far as grades go in 
making good cigarettes, and we have a monopoly on it pretty well in 
America in our type of cigarettes—so that even if we have to put this 
on the market and lose a little money on it, we might build up a world 
trade of our type of tobacco if we compete in some of the world markets 
that we are not competing in now. I would like to see the European 
cigarette smokers making demands for our type of tobacco. That is 
the point I am trying to get in. I do not believe we have actually 
explored the possibility of exporting our good cigarette tobacco as it 
could be done, and opening up the world market. 

Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Bass, a great deal of work has been done along 
that line, not only by the Department, but by the trade itself. There 
has been a concentrated effort made since the Second World War to 
export more burley tobacco. We have one organization that is dedi- 
cated to that purpose. As I understand, we have an expert on blend- 
ing of American type cigarettes for the increased use of burley tobacco 
in Europe permanently. 

Mr. Bass. There is only one other point I would like to make and 
then I am finished. When we start talking about cutting the quotas, 
Mr. Watts, my friend from Kentucky, and I both have these problems 
of reducing all of the people over an acre and a half and putting more 
people in the protected groups, but then we have a problem when we 
cut this seven-tenths-of-an-acre man and the 1-acre man below, we 
are cutting the basic necessity of income for a family group. That 
is the problem we have to take into consideration, that is, the economic 
and social problem dealing with the income level of the family. 

Therefore, I am more interested in seeing if the quota program 
cannot.be worked out by eliminating red card tobacco and eliminating 
the excess planting, not within the confines of our group—because 
we certainly cannot cut the farm family in my district or Mr. Watts’ 
district below the level of the necessary income for farm family sur- 
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vival. Do you not agree with me on that, that that is also one of our 
problems? 

Mr. Mitirr. The Department recognizes there is a problem in the 
small allotments. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair recognizes Mr. Jennings, of Virginia. 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Miller, I have one problem that has not been 
covered. In the discussions has any consideration been given to the 
quotas basing it on the occupation of the people who have the quotas? 
For instance, I know in my district a number of people work in 
factories. Their women folks and their neighbors, after they get 
through from their work in the factory, raise their tobacco crop. 
They are in competition with the farmer who farms and that is his 
only means of livelihood. Has any consideration been given to the 
marketing or quotas based on the percent of income they actually get 
from the farms? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir. There has not. No study has been made of 
the breakdown of the figures that Mr. Watts mentioned a moment ago 
of the size of the allotment as to income from either on or off farm 
income or into total income they receive. 

Mr. Bridgforth asked me to recall to your mind that allotments are 
established for farms or for land and do not affix or attach to an 
individual in tobacco. You cannot transfer an allotment in tobacco 
by the moving of the owner or the possessor of that allotment at the 
time he owned the farm. 

Mr. Jenntnos. I recognize that. But if the program continues to 
go in the direction that it is going, we will not have any quotas for 
any farms, because the thing will fall of its own weight. In looking 
at it from the objective standpoint, do you think we might be able to 
work toward the end of putting some restrictions on this based on the 
percent of income that they have from the farm? In other words, 
what I am trying to explore here is an idea that the people who 
actually do the farming and who make their principal income from 
the farm will not be in competition with someone who is making his 
livelihood from a factory and obtaining their spending or side money 
as a result of this allotment. 

Mr. Miter. It would be a rather difficult thing to administer. 
Might I say that there are a great many people who use tobacco 
allotments as their principal farm income and subsidize that farm 
income by off farm employment in submarginal areas. That is one 
consideration that we have. We have a great many people I know 
that you are particularly thinking of, sir, who are so-called town lot 
ae adi who probably may come from a small town, such as a town 

anker or town lawyer who has an allotment in his back yard, so to 
speak, based legitimately on historical background of production. 

Under the present regulations he is entitled to an allotment. There 
is a great deal of that produced. 

Mr. Jenninoas. I would like you to comment on No. 5 recommenda- 
tion. I think I understand what you mean, but what do you hope 
to gain by that? 

Mr. Miter. No. 5 requests an amendment to the act to permit the 
voting of marketing quotas on a 3-year basis instead of 1. Only can 
we vote in an interim period when allotments.are not in effect upon the 
presentation of a petition by two-thirds of the growers or by at least 
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one-third of the growers, The reason for that is this. In some types 
of tobacco, they have been voting allotments in on a 1-year basis only. 
Quotas are in effect for 1 year. The price is supported. Commodity 
takes that tobacco that does not move at a figure greater than 90 per- 
cent of parity. The next year if the growers vote out marketing quotas 
and increase their production without any restrictions whatever they 
can in effect lower the value of the tobacco that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation holds in stock that was pledged to them in the support 
price program of the preceding year. Not only does it do that, Oat it 
works to the growers’ disadvantage, because the Commodity Credit 
Corporation must merchandise this tobacco at the best price available, 
the desired price being the support price, which is not always obtain- 
able. So he is in competition with the grower in the ensuing year. 
_ It places the grower in competition with the very agency that he 
is te to use to support the price of his tobacco. 

The Cuairman. We are glad to welcome our colleague, Mr. Chelf. 
and if he wishes the Chair would be pleased to recognize him at this 
time. 

Mr. Cuetr. Mr. Chairman, I really appreciate your courtesy. I 
really came over to listen and learn about this great problem that the 
people at home are confronted with. 

I am not a farmer basically. Fundamentally I am an attorney. 
But I do represent a great agricultural section of Kentucky. One of 
my good friends once said to me, “Frank, what do you know about 
tobacco growing?” I told him I didn’t know a great deal, but I knew 
how to vote right. I think that answered the problem. That is why 
I am here this morning. I want to know how to vote on this thing, 
and what to do to be able to help my people. 

I was wondering as I was listening to this discussion what you think 
about the situation from the standpoint of raising the penalty? Do 
you feel an increase in the penalty from 50 to 75 or 80 percent is the 
answer to the problem ? 

Mr. Miter. Congressman Chelf, that is one of the answers to the 
problem. That in conjunction with the elimination of the credit for 
overplanting. There are a great many factors involved in this whole 
situation, administrative and legislative. 

Mr. Cuetr. Do you feel if we had stiffer penalties in the past few 
years, that we would not be in the shape we are in today? 

Mr. Miuturr. And the elimination of the credit for overplanting 
would have gone immeasurably to eliminating the problem. I do not 
think we would have the problem today if they had been in effect. 

Mr. Cuetr. I notice it is almost 12 o’clock. The hour is growing 
late. Mr, Chairman, I am deeply grateful to you and the committee 
for an opportunity to sit here. As time goes on, if I might be permitted 
to come and sit with you, I would be most grateful. I am sure from 
time to time I will have some more questions. That is all I have now. 

The Cuarrman. We are delighted to have you with us. Iam hoping 
one day next week we will have an opportunity to hear from all our 
colleagues. 

Mr. Cuetr. Yes. I am getting a Jot of mail on it but frankly I have 
not been able to take all the mail and get it in the shape I wish it. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Miller, we thoroughly appreciate your being 
here this morning, and giving us.this information together with your 
recommendations. 
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Mr. McConnell, do you think it would be convenient for your people 
to meet with us at 2 o’clock this afternoon ¢ 

Mr. McConnett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The House meets at noon, but I am sure all House 
members can get back by then. 

Senator Crements. Mr. Chairman, whether I can be here at 2 
o’clock or not, I hope the committee will go right ahead with the hear- 
ings. If I am not here, somebody from my office will be sitting In on 
the heari ings. 

The Cuarmman, That will be fine. 

The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Thereupon at 12 o’clock noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m., the 
same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


The Cuarrman. The committee will please come to order. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. MILLER, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO DIVI- 
SION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE—Resumed 


I wonder, Mr. Miller, in view of everything that has been said, if we 
assume that we do all the things that the Department has recommended 
that we do, would that get the job done, or is there something further 
we should do? 

Mr. Mitier. Congressman Abbitt, we have not mentioned one very 
important phase that enters into the overproduction. That is the vast 
amount of tobacco per acre increase we have had in production. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, that is a problem. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, that is true, sir, to a certain extent. The Depart- 
ment always attempts to get more efficiency in production. Whether 
it be by pounds per acre or by quality per acre, but not. an increased 
production poundagewise to the detriment of first the support-type 
program, and second the quality of the tobacco that is being produced. 

The Cuamman. I think you have something there. If it affects the 
quality of the tabacco we do not gain anything by adding pondage. 

Mr. Muuxer. There is a strong feeling i in many circles that that has 
been done. I do not have the ability or ‘knowledge to say whether that 
has or has not been done. But as allotments have been ‘produced, and 
as they become progressively smaller, the tendency to offset any pro- 
jected reduction has been the attempt to increase pounds per acre by 
the producer. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think the Department would be in a posi- 
tion later, a little later on after you have heard from the growers, to 
make a recommendation about the minimum acreage ? 

Mr. Mittrr. I would not be in a position to say that, Mr. Abbitt. 

The Cuarrman. I do not mean to pin you down. I am just trying 
to find out where we are going. 

Mr. Miuier. I understand, : sir. 

The Cuatrman. Let us assume that the burley tobacco gets in a 
serious situation, if it is not already there, such a situation that it 
might cause the growers to go out of the program; would that or would 
not that have an adverse effect on the pre gram for other types of 
tobacco ? 

Mr. Mixer. I think unquestionably, Congressman Abbitt, that. it 
would. There is apprehension in other types of tobacco at the present 
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time over the situation in burley. It was evidenced in several meetings 
where the subject was meal 

The Cuarrman. It think all types of our tobacco should have a 
program that is workable and sound and one to which we can point 
to as not costing the taxpayers or the Government any money. That 
is what has been true in the past. I hope we will do whatever we can 
to help accomplish that for burley and other types of tobacco. 

Mr. Mituier. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller, you remember this morning we referred to the large 
cuts that were in prospect for burley tobacco during the course of the 
next 2 years. I believe I fixed it at 50 and I do not remember you 
disagreeing with me, and I said I thought I was conservative. 

If we tighten up the controls and the enforcement program and 
tighten up on the red card situation, is it your opinion that merely 
tightening of the program and the red card situation is going to solve 
the surplus problem ? 

Mr. Mriruer. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Warts. That is all I have at the present time. It is going to 
take something further. 

Mr. Mritxer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Would you tell us what you have in mind ? 

Mr. Mitter. I have no further statement. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Miter. I would like to say one thing, if you please, sir. The 
Department would like to emphatically state on the record that it is 
most anxious to have the opportunity to present the picture of burley 
tobacco surpluses and the problem as a whole to producers in the area 
of its production, in other words, to have the opportunity of going to 
the producing area and explaining to the growers in meetings there 
what the situation is, so that they might be apprised of the situation 
and act accordingly in their relationship both with the Department 
and the Congress. 

The Cuatrman. I understood that you suggested this morning that 
you thought your group would be ready to proceed by Monday to go 
into the field. 

Mr. Miixier. We can certainly start setting up the meetings. I do 
not know whether we can actually have time to get the word out and 
get the grower-producer groups together by that time. But certainly 
we will make our plans starting tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure the rest of the members join me in 
hoping that you can do it as speedily as you can. I am in hopes of 
doing something this year to help this type of tobacco. 

Mr. Warts. You are instructing him, I assume, that the committee 
desires that he take that action, 

The CuarrmMan. Just as speedily as possible. We certainly thank 

ou, sir. 
A Mr. Mitxer. I thank you for the privilege of the Department having 
this opportunity to present its views on the matter. 

The Cuatrman. I wonder if we could hear from Mr. Bridgforth at 
this time? I would like to say for the benefit of the committee mem- 
bers that are here, and the others in the room, that I am deeply grate- 
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ful for the opportunity of having Mr. Bridgforth here. Not only is 
he from Virginia, but he is from my congressional district, the best 
congressiona] district in Virginia 

Mr. Jenntnos. I would like to note an exception to that statement. 

The CHatrman. He is a longtime friend of mine. In my opinion, 
he not only is one of the best informed persons on tobacco in Virginia, 
but everywhere else. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to join in your statement about Mr. Bridg- 
forth, except the best district in Virginia. 

The CuartrMan. I will say one of the best. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD B. BRIDGFORTH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Brwwerorrn. Thank you, gentlemen. I hope the committee will 
bear those kind words in mind when they start questioning me. 

My name is Richard B. Bridgforth, and I am Assistant Deputy 
Administrator for Production Adjustment. It is our responsibility 
to administer at the State and county level all of the marketing quota 
allotment programs, and the price-support programs, and all other 
programs of the Department of Agriculture which go to the State and 
the county through the county committees. 

Mr. Miller referred this morning to a series of meetings which we 
had in Lexington, Ky., the first being the big meeting in which all 

oups were invited to discuss the burley tobacco situation. | To fol- 
ow that meeting up, we called a meeting of our State offices and our 
administrative people in the States to review our organization in the 
light of tightening and improving our adjustment program in the 
county. 

We refer to performance as measuring acreage allotments. If 
therei s no objective, I will use that word meaning»measurement of 
acreage. 

At this meeting in Lexington with the State committees and the ad- 
ministrative group present, we asked them to review very carefully 
with a member of our office their State and county setups with the 
view to improve at any level from the State level down to the county 
level, the program that we have to administer to better compliance. 

We stressed the necessity of having adequate force at the State level, 
et workers whose responsibility would be to get this job done. 

e set up the criteria for the organization to get this job done. 

At that time we told them that we would review the budget situation 
and if additional funds were needed to improve the job, that we had 
done in former years, we assured them that we would make every 
effort to increase their budget. 

Since that time we have met with the State committee from each 
State, and with the administrative officer. We have reviewed their 
organizational setup at the State level and at the county level, and 
we have suggested improvements and we have made available addi- 
tional funds to improve our operation at any level that we felt that 
we could determine that it would be a definite improvement. 

We feel that we have a setup now whereby at all times we can know 
the progress of the measuring job in all counties. We feel that is 
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necessary because we feel that the timeliness of the job has a big bear- 
ing on the program. 

We feel that we have adequate supervision at the State level to make 
these spot checks in counties so that we can be assured of a better oper- 
ation. 

We do not feel that our operation in the past has been all bad. Of 
course, we recognize some weaknesses that we have had and we are 
trying to correct those weaknesses. We feel that we cid a better job 
last. year than we did the previous year. I think it is evidenced by 
your increase in red marketing cards. You have to catch a man before 
you give him a red marketing card. 

We would take part of the credit for that as having done a better 
job. We feel more than that needs to be done, however. 

We are making a broader use of aerial photography. The main 
object of that is to be able to detect hidden fields or to see all fields 
on the farm so that our compliance checkers can check on these fields. 

We have made arrangements for our people to meet with each 
county committee and sit down and talk to them and tell them the 
importance of getting this job done and done correctly. We propose 
to write each producer a letter, giving him briefly the burley supply 
and demand situation and telling him in as nice words as we can that 
we are out to catch the man that violates so that he will be on notice. 

I feel, sir, that we are in a position to assure this committee that we 
will continue to improve the job that we have done. 

The Cuarrman. We certainly appreciate that fine statement. All 
of us appreciate the efforts that you are making to enforce the program 
contemplated by the Congress and desired by your Department. 

I wonder if there is any need, as far as you can see, of any change 
in the present act or legislation? In other words, is there any need 
of legislation to assist you to improve the program or help you in 
supervising it ? 

r. Briperortn. No, sir. Our compliance procedure is our bible, 
so to speak, and that is determined by the Administrator. In other 
words, I think we have leeway. 

The Crarrman. You think you have ample authority under the 
present law to do what is necessary from the enforcement viewpoint ? 

Mr. Briperorta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scuorrren. Senator Clements this morning asked Mr. 
Miller whether there was a need for additional funds to employ sufli- 
cient personnel to check up on this supervision. Do you feel that 
additional funds are necessary at your level of responsibility ? 

Mr. Browwerortu. Not for this fiscal year, sir. We don’t know what 
the funds will be for the next fiscal year beginning July 1. We have 
enough money to do what we think is needed for the rest of this fiscal 
vear. 

Senator Scuorrre.. You are going to have to add an education pro- 
gram, and bring it before the people in the burley area, if this situation 
continues. You think that by that method you can get better compli- 
ance, if you and your department get down into the areas and get the 
word to them as to the seriousness of he situation ? 

Mr. Briverorru. Yes, sir; I think that will go a long way. I think 
we have to do our job and the people will have to want themselves to 
zet a job done well. 
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Senator ScHorrrey. I have noted with interest the recommenda- 
tions that the Department made this morning through Mr. Miller. 
I do recall that the committee on the Senate side last year, when this 
matter of penalties came up, had some discussion as to whether they 
should not go higher. I do not think I am violating any confidence 
now by saying that there was some talk of going to 75 percent on the 
penalty side. I took it there was some feeling that we were going to be 
troubled in this program. 

Do you agree generally with the specifications that have been set 
out by Mr. Miller this morning ? 

Mr. Briwerortn. I do, sir. I think 2 and 3 should be tied together 
to accomplish what we want to do, sir. 

Senator Scuorrret. You feel that with these recommendations, if 
adopted, and with better compliance, based on an education program 
of bringing this drastic situation to their attention, you might get the 
job done without the necessity of us taking a pruning knife and say- 
ing we might have to cut this another two tenths of an acre, or to 
the minimum ? 

Mr. Briwerortu. Senator, I would rather not answer that question, 
or I would like te answer it this way. I would like to say that I think 
this goes a long way. 

Senator ScHorpren. In other words, you would like to try this 
method at this stage, and see if something else a little more drastic 
becomes necessary on whatever the performance record might be? 

Mr. Brinerorru. I think, sir, as it was stated this morning, that 
the Department would not oppose any legislation that would do away 
with the minimum. 

Senator Scnorrre.. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. It has been suggested by some group that maybe 
we might eliminate entirely the provision on the tolerance excess acre- 
age. Do you have any thoughts on that? 

Mr. BriverorrH. You have in mind the five one-hundredths acre. 
We used that, Congressman, for administrative purposes only up to 
a year or two ago. In other words, when our compliance checker goes 
out there and when the farmer is within five one-hundredths at the 
first measurement, we would declare him in. We are going part way 
on that. But for administrative purposes, if you measure a man’s 
acreage, and if he is not over five one-hundredths of his acreage, we let 
it stand. But if he is six one-hundredths over, we destroy back to his 
actual allotment. 

The Cuarrman. That is pretty close reckoning. 

Mr. Briwwerortu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to ask a group of questions. 

Mr. Bridgforth, I believe recommendation No. 4 as proposed by Mr. 
Miller, the one that provides for reduction in base to the fellow who 
hides out his tobacco or falsifies his report of tobacco is something that 
would assist you and your department or division in enforcing the 
program, is it not ? 

Mr. Brivecrortu. It would assist it, you say ? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Briverortu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. You recommend the enactment of that as a help to 
enforcement of the program ? 
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Mr. Brwwcrortu. I do, sir. 

Mr. Warts. You said you discovered more red-card tobacco this 
year than you normally do. Are you in a position to have examined 
the record that is available in your department to say whether or not 
your aerial photography contributed materially to the discovery of 
excess tobacco ? . 

Mr. Briverortu. We can’t prove it, Congressman, but we think 
definitely that it did help us; yes, sir. As you know, in your State of 
Kentucky we fly many flights every year so that it is current. 

Mr. Warts. Without naming the county, I understood that for the 
first time since the program has been adopted or for a long time, you 
did aerial photography in one county and the number of bases that 
were discovered in excess was more or less astounding. 

Mr. Briwwerortn. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. That had been probably reported as within their quota, 
that is. What has your enforcement angle developed in regard to the 
destruction of excess tobacco? In my opinion that is a field in which 
there have been many, many abuses. 

Mr. Briperortu. Do you refer to the destruction in the barn? 

Mr. Warts. They have been destroying it in both places. 

Mr. Brivcrortn. We propose to get this performance job done in 
time so that we can destroy any tobacco that the farmer is in excess 
and wants to destroy as early during the crop year as possible. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, it is your considered opinion that it is 
a much sounder practice to destroy the tobacco in the field before the 
farmer has had to go to the trouble of housing it, than it is to wait 
until after he gets it in the barn and expect him to destroy it. 

Mr. Briperortu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. You are going to undertake through your efforts this 
time to see to it that sufficient personnel is furnished, I assume, and 
that that personnel is starting on their job early enough that the 
excess tobacco will be determined while in the field. 

Mr. Briwcrortu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Warrs. And the destruction will be carried on there. 

Mr. Brivcrorrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Have you made any recommendations or have you 
given any thought to having this destruction occur under the direct 
supervision of the State ASC offices? 

Mr. Briverortu. Yes, sir, Congressman, we do a certain amount of 
spot checking on that now. 

Mr. Warts. I know you spot-check me every year. 

Mr. Brivncerortu. We propose from the State level to do more of 
that spot-checking. I think that we are in a position to say that we 
will have much better control of that, sir. 

Mr. Warts. In that respect. 

Mr. Brincrorru. Yes, sir. That is to be sure when we say that a 
man is over two-tenths of an acre, that he actually destroys two-tenths 
of an acre. 

Mr. Warts. Of course, without accusing anybody of doing anything 
wrong, and I would not do that for anything, no matter where he is 
from, we do recognize the fact that in the election of these various 
county committees in the county, they are elected by the neighbors. Is 
that true? 
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Mr. Briverortru. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. There is a certain amount of reluctance on the part of 
one neighbor to go to another neighbor’s farm and say, “ You have to do 
this and that.” I imagine you in the enforcement division run into 
that problem. 

Mr. BrinerortH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I as a grower run into it. That is one of your reasons for 
a little more supervision from the State level. 

Mr. Brinerorrn. Yes, sir. We want to be sure, too, that some of 
these criticisms which we feel are just and some unjust, we would like 
to be in a position to tell you gentlemen when something is so or is 
not so. 

Mr. Warts. It is very common when something is wrong that every- 
body looks for an excuse to blame it on somebody. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jennings, do you have any questions? 

Mr. JENNINGS. In your enforcement, have you noticed any particu- 
lar pattern, especially as it pertains to the violations as to groups? In 
other words, do you find the smaller allotments comprising the largest 

ercentage of violations, or do you find the larger producers compris- 
ing the largest number of violations ? 

{r. Brmperorru. May I refer that to Mr. Todd? I have no records 
on that. 

Mr. Jenninas. Percentagewise. 

Mr. Topp. Our experience has been that there is no material differ- 
ence. I guess human nature is about the same, sir. I do not believe 
there is any significant difference. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chelf. 

Mr. Cuextr. Just for the purpose of the record, if you do not mind, 
I would like to read this No. 2 and No. 3, so we know which ones to 
join together. 

“2. That the rate of penalty on the marketing of excess tobacco be increased 
from 50 percent to 75 percent of the average market price during the previous 
meng. Amend the Act to provide that any acreage of tobacco harvested in excess 
of the allotted acreage for any farm for any year shall not be considered in the 
establishment of the allotment for the farm in the succeeding years.” 

Mr. Briverorru. That is right. 

Mr. Cuetr. I just wanted to get that in the record so there would 
be no doubt about it. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bass. I got in late. I understand this gentleman is in the com- 
pliance field, and I imagine you have already been pretty well ques- 
tioned. I am sorry to come in late, but I was invited to have lunch with 
the President today. He invited several freshmen Congressmen today. 
We had a good lunch and a good discussion and I enjoyed it. 

As you probably heard me state a few minutes ago, I think your 
Division can do more in bringing about a better marketing quota 
program for tobacco than anything else I know of at the present time. 
I have been very interested in this side of it, and I have had several 
letters—I have had too many letters—relating to the administration 
of the program for there not to be something wrong with it. 

When I get this type letter: “I have two-tenths of an acre. My 
neighbor has five-tenths of an acre. Why can’t I have five-tenths of 
an acre?” I understand we will have a lot of that. 
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I think there is something wrong. I do not have any questions to 
ask you. I am doing most of the talking because most of the questions 
I have come on the local level. I know it is not primarily the fault of 
the Department here in Washington. But I believe sincerely that 
more consideration should be given both by the Congress and by the 
administration or the Department on determining why the program 
has not fully been complied with, and if we need some more teeth in 
the law, if we need to throw some county committees out, or State com- 
mittees out, I am very much for that, and I will back it 1,000 percent. 

I talked with the chairman of the full committee, Mr. Cooley, sev- 
eral weeks ago. Of course, he has a resolution giving the committee 
authority to make congressional investigations in this sort of a situ- 
ation. He has introduced his overall resolution. I introduced a sepa- 
rate resolution which would give this committee the authority to make 
investigations on the local level. I do not expect my resolution to be 
acted on because the chairman’s resolution, of course, will incorpo- 
rate all of those things. But I did want to go on record as believing 
that there is something wrong with the compliance part of the law. 
I hope that the Congress this year, and the Department will give a 
great deal of consideration to that situation which exists. 

Mr. Chairman, before we get away—I meant to this morning, we 
were late one time—I wanted to ask Mr. Miller one other question. 
This deals with a resolution. 

Do you study the bills that are introduced in relation to the tobacco 
program ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. This is House Joint Resolution 45 that I introduced deal- 
ing with allotments to veterans. Have you read it? 

Mr. Mrter. I have. I am sorry to say, Congressman Bass, I think 
the bill provides, does it not, that any veteran whose tobacco allot- 
ment has been reduced because of nonworking because he was away in 
the service for a period of 3 years 

Mr. Bass. Yes. This would restore him to what it would have been 
if his farm had been raising tobacco. There is an alternative thing, 
that they could restore him now if they want to, but it is not manda- 
tory that he be restored. The passage of this resolution would make 
it mandatory that veterans be given the same quota that they would 
have had if they had been there working their quota during the period 
-of time that they were in the service. 

Would you think the Department would have any objection to this 
resolution ? 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Bass, I am sorry to say that I am not familiar with 
the regulations as now existing. Mr. Todd has the information, and 
Mr. Schoonover. 

Mr. Bass. Did I talk to you about this before, Mr. Todd? 

Mr. Topp. We talked about most everything. I don’t remember that 
particular point. - I guess we did. 

Mr. Bass. You understand the regulation now does not make it 
mandatory that a veteran or a service man who has been absent 3 years, 
and because he was unable to get a tenant for his farm or because no- 
body could keep his tobacco base active, could have his quota restored 
to him, but it isnot mandatory. Isn’t that the law now ? 

Mr. Topp. I would have thought that the regulation was mandatory. 
It is a problem that we ran into several years ago during the war when 
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these boys were drafted into the service. At that time it was agreed by 
all the administrative people that no one wanted to take a fellow’s 
allotment away from him because he was not growing and was off 
fighting. We did put a provision in the regulation then that says: 

If the county committee determines that failure to grow as much as 75 per cent 
of the allotted acreage during 1 of the past 3 years was due to service in the 
Armed Forces on the part of labor regularly engaged in producing tobacco on the 
farm prior to entry into the armed services— 
they were not supposed to cut him. 

If there are any instances—there could be one, I am not saying there 
are not any—they should not have been cut. 

Mr. Bass. I read that part of the regulation, but it is being inter- 

reted that the county committee may do it, but they do not have to do 
it. That isthe way the law is being interpreted. 

Mr. Topp. The regulation uses the word “shall.” I am afraid we 
need to check back on it. 

Mr. Bass. The reason I introduced this resolution, I had a letter 
from two of these veteran class instructors. You know what I am 
talking about. 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. They instruct on the veterans’ farm program. They told 
me that the law did not make it mandatory that the quotas be restored 
to the veteran. 

Mr. Topp. Would you give us their names and let us check into it, to 
see if the committee has made a mistake ? 

Mr. Bass. I certainly will. I will get the letter and let you have it. 

Mr. Briperorrn. Congressman, there may be some confusion there. 
Was this farm owned by the veteran when he left? Do you mean to 
say that if a veteran buys a farm that an allotment has been reduced 
on due to underplanting, that he had no part in, that you are going to 
restore it on that farm? 

Mr. Bass. Unless he owned it during the period of time he was in 
the service. 

Mr. Brincrortu. Sometimes there is some confusion in that in the 
letters you get. 

Mr. Bass. This resolution makes it very clear that it would not 
apply to those that you are talking about. If they buy a farm after 
they return, in other words. Unless the farm failed to be worked due 
to absence in the service, it would not apply. The man who gave me 
this information could be confused because I immediately called the 
Department and Mr. Todd’s office sent over the regulation that you 
are talking about. I checked it. I wrote back to the man and sent 
him a copy of that, and referred him to-that regulation. Then he 
wrote me back and said that there is nothing mandatory about this. 
The county committee says that they do not have to do it unless they 
want to. That was the information I had. 

Tf it is necessary you would not have any objection to this being 
passed, if it is found necessary to protect the veteran? 

Mr. Miturr. No, sir; not in the least. 

Senator ScnHorrre.. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one other 
question for the record, 

Since your responsibility is in the compliance section and you are 
more familiar with that—I know you want to do a good job and have 
done a good job—you talked about spot checking. Would you get 
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into this record for us briefly what you do when making a good, clean, 
spot check? 

Mr. Briverortu. I would, and we have, sir, put enough men on the 
State level who are responsible to the State committee to check a suf- 
ficient number of farms in each county, both farms that had been over 
planted and had been spot checked for overplanting to determine 
whether they went all the way back to determine if they did a good 
job, so we would be satisfied that we were getting a good job out of 
the county. 

Senator ScHorrren. Then you would have a record of that, and 
have it for future reference, because those things, if they are done 
accurately and promptly, have an uncanny way of pntsing around. 

Mr. Briwerorrn. Yes, sir. We provided also for progress reports 
that come into our office periodically, once a month. We will prob- 
ably ask for them twice a month. These reports will show the number 
of spot checks being made both by the county people at the county 
level, and the number of spot checks that the State people are making 
of the county people, and also to show the progress. 

In other words, we would be in a position that if the work has not 
been done timely in the county, we could move our own men to get 
it done. We are determined to get a good job done. 

Senator Scnorrren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bridgforth, I would like to ask you or you 
and Mr. Miller or whoever is the proper party to question—it doesn’t 
relate to the matter that is being discussed, but I have received several 
letters from my home section with regard to this situation—it seems 
that lumber interests are buying up submarginal farms in my home 
county and adjoining county, and are taking them out of crop pro- 
duction and planting pine seedlings and turning them over exclusively 
for timber growing. 

It is my understanding from the letter and resolutions that if these 
farms have a tobacco acreage, and the owner of the farm did not have 
another farm at the time he sold his farm, that acreage would be lost 
to the county and revert to the State committee. 

The sense of the resolution is that they want the law changed so 
that if this man purchases a farm within a few months, that acreage 
could be transferred to his new farm when his old farm was taken out 
of crop production. 

I wonder if you follow me on that? 

Mr. Briverortn. Yes, sir. You have something in mind like land 
that is acquired by the United States Government. You want to put 
that in the same position. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, that is when the land is taken out of crop pro- 
duction, and the owner purchases another farm which he puts in pro- 
duction in place of his present farm which was better suited to timber 
than to crops. 

I wonder how that would affect us or whether it would hurt the 
program, by leaving the acreage in the county rather than reverting 
to the State committee. In other words, if the farmer himself person- 
ally farmed the farm, he would get the acreage. If not, it would go to 
the county committee. 

Mr. Brincrortu. Congressman, may I refer this to Mr. Schoonover, 
of the Solicitor’s Office? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, 
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Mr. Topp. May I take a chance at it? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Topp. First let me say it would not necessitate legislation be- 
cause the present law says that quotas and allotments may be trans- 
ferred from one farm to another as provided in regulations issued by 
the Secretary. 

We interpret the law now that there is authority to transfer allot- 
ments pretty freely. Actually we now provide the only time you can 
transfer an allotment from one farm to another is when a farm is re- 
moved from agricultural production through acquisition by some 
Federal, State, or other agency having the right of eminent domain. 

For instance, we used it in the Buggs Island project. I don’t think 
that was a Government installation. Originally I guess it was. I be- 
lieve it later was a public utility. The farmers had to sell their farms 
there. They had no option. They got paid but they had to sell them. 
In that case we say you can take that allotment to any other farm 
that you own or acquire within certain limits. 

In 1938, the first time we had quotas under present legislation, we 
did permit widespread transfers of poundage quotas then. They are 
very difficult to handle administratively. There is an awful lot of 
recordkeeping that goes with them. 

Frankly, our experience was that they led to bartering and traffick- 
ing in them. You could buy some from somebody who was not using 
it. He could sell it to the highest bidder. We felt that was one factor 
that contributed to the farmers voting against quotas in both flue cured 
and burley in 1939. It is a thing that we need to study more, sir. But 
I don’t believe it would require any legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think it would not require legislation to let 
it revert to the county committee rather than the State committee? 
As I understand now, when a farmer fails to work his tobacco and 
loses his allotment, it reverts to the State committee, rather than the 
county committee. If he sells his farm or takes it out of production, 
they want it to go to the county committee, rather than the State com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Topp. May I consult my lawyer, sir? We don’t have county al- 
lotments on tobacco like cotton and some other things. We go from 
the national quotas in pounds which are apportioned to the State in 
Ronee, and we convert the State marketing quota in pounds to a 
State-acreage allotment, and then we go to the farm-acreage allot- 
ment. Could we leave that acreage in the county ? 

Mr. Scuoonover. As Mr. Todd said, we do not have any provision 
by law for county allotments. I think perhaps in peanuts a few years 
ago they set up what they called county acreage shares, which was 
about the same thing as the county allotment, but it was sort of 
frowned on by our office, I may say. Certainly if you start establish- 
ing county allotments, you would have to change the pattern of allot- 
ing the acreage out as it is done now. 

The Cuarrman. It would require quite a change. There is a pro- 
vision whereby if farmer X owns farms B and C and sells B, and 
takes it clean out of production, he can put it all in C. 

Mr. Scuoonover. That is what we call a combination of farms. If 
those 3 tracts are all operated as 1 farm, he can grow it on any tract 
he wants. 
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The Carman. I am saying that he is selling one tract, and takes 
it clean out of production. There will never be any more tobacco 
planted there. Can he in some way or another transfer it all to the 
rest of his lands ? 

Mr. Scuoonover. I don’t believe so. Would you check me on that, 
Mr. Todd ? 

Mr. Topp. Perhaps you better answer that. 

Mr. Scuoonover. I believe that allotment would have to be reduced 
to the proportion of the tract of land that he sold. 

Mr. Jenninos. Does that not come under my question this morn- 
ing, when the statement was made that the allotments were made to 
farms rather than to individuals? 

The CuHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jennrnos. As I understand it, if that farm were sold the allot- 
ment would go with the farm and the purchaser would have it. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, but what if he is taking it out of cultivation? 
I am talking about when it is taken out of cultivation. 

Mr. Brwwerortu. May I enlarge on that, Congressman ? 

Mr. Warrs. Mr. Chairman, I think it has been the practice, if you 
will permit me to interrupt, that wherever farms are divided, that the 
base is divided on the basis of the cropland, and you cannot transfer 
it even though it goes out of production on the ground that the next 
owner after this fellow might want to put it back in. I certainly can 
see a difference where the Government gets it, because they very rarely 
turn it loose. 

You could by your regulations, could you not, provide that where 
the Government took the land, and the base then could be transferred 
to the former owner in the event he bought another farm? That could 
be done. 

The Caatrman. That is being done now. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Let me ask a question. Why do we want to keep 
that acreage and cut the other people down? Why should we want 
it back? 

The Cuarrman. This farmer has a submarginal tract. He has a 
chance to sell. Now, this farmer is able to buy a better farm. 

Mr. Jenntnoes. Why couldn’t he have tobacco? 

The Cuarrman. Because it was not raised there. He wants to take 
the submarginal farm out of cultivation and put it in pines and raise 
it on his good farm, but he has no allotment there. 

What I am proposing is when that situation arises, a 100-acre tract 
being taken out of production, and he buys another 100-acre tract, 
and he wants to transfer his acreage, what is the objection ? 

Mr. Scnoonover. In that case we say that the lands must go out of 
agricultural production before we permit a transfer or acquisition by 
the Government. I have a question of whether putting it into timber 
would be taking it out of agricultural production. 

The CHarrman. Couldn’t we change those regulations? 

Mr. Scuoonover. I certainly think we could. Under the present 
regulation I don’t think it could qualify. As you say, if he has 3 
tracts, and he sells 1, the allotment goes with the land, unless it should 
go out of agricultural production, as we say now. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, gentlemen. Mr. Watts wants to ask 
another question. 
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Mr. Warts. Mr. Bridgforth, in the resolution that was adopted by 
the Eight State Committee—and I assume you have seen a copy of it— 
in that resolution, and a number of other resolutions, every one seemed 
to want to provide a method of identifying red card tobacco on the 
floor with a red card. I don’t believe that has been gone into by the 
committee this morning. 

Who among the Department of Agriculture officials would be in a 
position to speak on that subject ? 

Mr. Briperorru. Mr. Wrather. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bridgforth, we appreciate your coming over 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Briverortu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
opportunity. 

he CuatrMan. Is Mr. Hughes here ? 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Hughes is not here. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wrather. We are glad to have you here with 
us. We would like to hear from you at this time anything you would 
care to tell the committee. You may contemplate what is bothering 
some of our members in your field. 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN E. WRATHER, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. Wratuer. My name is Stephen E. Wrather. I am Director 
of the Tobacco Division, Agricultural Marketing Service. We handle 
in our Division the inspection work on the market, market news work, 
stock reporting, and regulatory functions. 

I think it would be rather presumptuous on my part to discuss the 
quota situation or try to add anything to what has been said in con- 
nection with the quotas on burley tobacco. Therefore, I think if 
there are any questions you have concerning the work which we do, 
and how it might correlate with the quota problem, I would entertain 
those questions and try to discuss them or answer them the best I can. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Watts. A moment ago Mr. Bridgforth said you were the man 
for me to talk to about the red-card tobacco being identified on the 
floor with a red card. I am sure you are mindful of the many resolu- 
tions that have been adopted in the various States in regard to identi- 
fying tobacco on the floor as red card tobacco. Would you tell me 
whether that can be done by regulation or whether it will have to be 
done by law ? 

Mr. Wratuer. I would have to disagree with my friend, Mr. Bridg- 
forth. Our obligation on the market is to inspect tobacco. Any 
auction market designated by the Secretary of Agriculture is to re- 
ceive free and mandatory obligation. It is our obligation and respon- 
sibility to inspect tobacco offered for sale on those markets. We do 
not refuse to inspect tobacco just because it was out of quota. 

As far as our work is concerned, I don’t think there would be any 
basis for segregating the red card tobacco. 

Continuing in an effort to answer your question, I don’t think it 
would require legislation. I think, and I am getting in the other 
boy’s shop, and I am just going to offer this, and he can develop it 
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if he cares to, I think your red card tobacco could be identified in 
connection with the loan program. 

We all realize that the loans are available within quota tobacco to 
what we term cooperators. As a condition of the loan, it seems to 
me that some requirement could be made in connection with the iden- 
tification of the tobacco on the floor. 

Mr. Warts. I am assuming you mean by that that when the CCC 
enters into a loan agreement with the various associations they could 
put a proviso in din lion agreement covering the situation, and in turn 
the associations arrange with the various warehouses to handle a loan 
through the warehouse. 

Mr. Wratuer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Then the local association, like the North Carolina As- 
sociation, the Virginia Association, Kentucky, Tennessee, or whatever 
they are, in making their various contracts with the different ware- 
houses could put a stipulation in the warehousemen’s contract which 
required that that tobacco be identified. Is that what you mean, Mr. 
Wrather ? 

_ Mr. Wrartner. I think that would be the most direct approach to it, 
sir. 
Mr. Warts. That would have to come as an action of the CCC. 

Mr. Wratuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. Is there a representative of CCC here? 

Mr. Wratuer. That program comes under Mr. Miller’s jurisdiction. 
I hate to impose on Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Warts. Is it your opinion, if you have an opinion on the sub- 
ject, that whereas we have accentuating poundage production in the 
last few years, that we ought to try to move the emphasis from pound- 
age to a better quality of tobacco? 

Mr. Wratuer. I think, Congressman, it has been commented on a 
time or two this morning, and that there is some evidence with burley 
that our acreage allotments are encouraging excessive yields per acre. 
With that it seems we are getting tobaccos that are not as desirable as 
they should be particularly for our domestic manufacturers. 

We had last year on the Lite markets the largest volume grade we 
took under loan was C4F, which we used to think of as a wer, foe 
cigarette tobacco. You take some of our leaf tobaccos, B-2 and B-36, 
those tobaccos are getting rather heavy bodied for our cigarette people. 

Mr. Warts. Then I take it that covers the tobacco we have heard so 
much about having the high nicotine content that the buyers indi- 
cated, if you can get any indication out of them, that they didn’t want 
that type of tobacco. 

Mr. Wraruer. There has been a lot of emphasis and discussion on 
the part of the trade people in recent years concerning the nicotine 
content of tobacco, particularly burley. 

Mr. Warts. You do think it would probably help in the consump- 
tion of burley tebaeco and more use of it in blends if we could in some 
manner accentuate quality rather than putting all of our emphasis 
on poundage. 

Mr. Wraruer. Up until this time we don’t have any evidence to 
indicate that there has been any shift in the blends of cigarettes be- 
tween the amount of burleys used and the amount of flue cured. At 
the same time based on the buying pattern some of us are rather full 
that we are approaching the time when if our heavy bodied burleys 
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do continue to predominate the market, that it will encourage and per- 
haps force our domestic manufacturers to use a little more flue-cured 
tobacco, and a little less burley tobacco in their blends. 

Mr. Warts. The point I was trying to get to is this. I know as a 
farmer myself, and all of them around me, we have tried to do every- 
thing we could to stimulate increased poundage per acre. In other 
words, I am frank to admit as one farmer, and I think most any other 
farmer that grows burley tobacco ought to be willing to admit it, that 
we have worked at cross purposes with the program. Every time the 
Department came along and said your poundage has gone up and you 
will have to take a 10 percent cut, we looked around some way to put 
on more fertilizer, and other things, and tried to offset the cut the De- 
partment placed on us. 

The figures will show that because I think the poundage in the last 
10 years has gone up from seven or eight hundred pounds to the acre, 
to something over 1,500. 

Mr. Wrarner. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. I wonder if it is not time, and I wonder what your 
thought is, for the long run good of the program, if it is not time 
for us to put a little emphasis on trying to produce a quality crop, if 
we know what quality is. I say that advisedly, due to the pattern 
that some of the companies have adopted. That is, rather than putting 
all our emphasis on more poundage. 

Mr. Wratier. I think your point is well made. There is another 
situation with respect to burley that aggravates the heavy-bodied to- 
bacco and that is the falling off in the consumption of smoking to- 
bacco. During the past decade it has gone from about 200 million 
— a year down to 83 or 85 million pounds a year. Smoking to- 

acco was made primarily out of burley tobacco. We estimate that 
annually currently we are using about 50 million pounds less burley 
tobacco annually in smoking tobacco than we were using in smoking 
tobacco some 10 or 12 years ago. At that time we were using those 
huge quantities of these heavy tobaccos in smoking tobacco, they were 
not so noticeable in the market place. But with that 40 or 50 million 
pounds a year having disappeared from our requirements, the cig- 
arette people not wanting them, it aggravates our situation. 

Mr. Warts. You are speaking of smoking tobacco. 

Mr. Wratuer. Pipe tobacco, basically. 

Mr. Bass. In line with what you asked of the witness, doesn’t that 
mean that we might sometime go to pounds rather than acreage al- 
lotments ? 

Mr. Warts. It is certainly worthy of thought. 

Is there anything the grading service can do, based on the premise 
that it is a good idea to shift to quality rather than quantity, in taking 
another look at the grades that are set up with the idea of re that 
emphasis if it is agreeable that the emphasis should be shifted ? 

Mr. Wratuer. In connection with the price-support program, we 
in the grading service work very closely with those boys in determin- 
ing the loan level per grade. In the final analysis if you are to en- 
courage the ete of any grade tobacco, then you will have to 
reflect, it in the price-support program. We have in burley about 108 
or 110 grades of tobacco. We feel sometimes we have too many and 
we do make a rather detailed breakdown qualitywise. Whether or 
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not there would be any point in further refinement is something that 
we could look into. 

In 1952, we gave our burley graders a rather complete overhaul. 
Mr. Warts. I assume then from your statement that your gradin 
service is continually looking at those grades with something in mind! 

Mr. WraTueEr. That is right. The trouble we have had is in your 
market pattern. Regardless of how you grade tobacco, you can place 
a graded tobacco in a low grade alate, and you have penalized 
it with the grade you put on it, but if the grade people come along and 
bid that grade tobacco substantially below the loan level, you have 
not accomplished that very much. 

Mr. Warts. I realize that, That is the reason I prefaced my remark 
if you could figure out any pattern that the buyers have adopted in 
buying tobacco, 

Mr. Wratuer. We are going through a rather trying period in that 
respect with the development of the filtered cigarette. Of course, with 
the falling off in the consumption of our so-called standard cigarettes, 
too. 

Mr. Warts. That is all I care to ask Mr. Wrather, unless he has 
samething that he would like to contribute to the overall problem. 

Mr. Wratuer. I don’t know of anything that I can say that would 
add to what has been said here this morning. 

Mr. Bass. I feel just like Congressman Watts, if he has anything 
else that can prevent us from facing this proposition of cutting the 
tobacco program by 50 percent in 1956, I would like to hear it. I am 
interested in something that will make my farmers happy and not 
unhappy. Certainly cutting their tobacco quota 50 percent is not 
going to do it. So I wish you gentlemen would give us a program 
whereby we can prevent that from happening. That is what I am 
interested in. Did you hear our discussion on this red-card tobacco ? 

Mr. Wratuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. What is your opinion about it? Let me have your 
opinion. What do you think it would do to the overall program if 
we set up a regulation here which would in effect eleminate red-card 
tobacco ? 

Mr. Wratuer. I think perhaps some of the discussion that you had 
here immediately after lunch before you got back into this point which 
you raise, I think it is pretty generally agreed that we need to do some 
things in connection with this compliance. I think it is also generally 
agreed that even though you had good compliance, you would still be 
a long way from solving your problem. Your yields per acre have 
practically doubled. In some States they have doubled in the last 10 
years. Weare getting tremendous yields per acre. 

To get your production below disappearance, which is what you are 
going to have to do to correct the situation, I don’t think you can 
possibly get your production below disappearance, or even approach 

etting it below disappearance by cleaning house, so to speak, and 
Seite compliance and enforcement, and what have you. I am not 
belittling that. I think it would be quite helpful, and something that 
shonld be done. I don’t think we should conclude that will solve our 
problem. 

Mr. Bass. If we eliminate this 10,000 acres that were raised last year 
over and above the quota established by the Department, it would have 
helped a great deal. 
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Mr. Wratuer. That would help. 

Mr. Bass. What was the 1955 quota ? 

Mr. Topp. 478. 

Mr. Bass. I am talking about the 1954 quota. That was what you 
propose for 1955. If we go back a period of 5 years, and take that 
sort of an average, the more red cards we get, the more pyramiding we 
get. This increase that happened in 1949 or 1950, 1951 or 1952, as a 
result of red card tobacco, continues to pyramid, and goes on top of 
the quota. 

I sincerely believe if we could incorporate some kind of program 
whereby we eliminate the overproduction of tobacco, I don’t believe 
we would be faced with a 50-percent cut in 1956. I certainly don’t 
want want to see it. We just absolutely have to prevent it. 

From an economic standpoint we cannot go to these farmers in 
Tennessee in my district, and Kentucky in Mr. Chelf’s district, that 
need the income that they are getting from the tobacco production, 
which is their lifeblood, and say, “we have so many millions of pounds 
of tobacco, and you can’t raise but half of what you raised last year.” 
That is not going to send their children to school, and it is not going to 
7 food and clothing for the family. We just can’t do something like 
that. 

We have to start a program and let the people who are really com- 
plying with the program raise enough tobacco to feed their families. 
They are not interested in how many millions of pounds we have in 
the warehouses and this thing and that and the other. 

I sincerely believe in running the renegades out of the program and 
getting the program to where we can justify a cut if we have to have 
one, so that we can show that this was brought about by the under use 
of the tobacco. This overproduction that we have allowed to exist is 
the basis of the entire problem more than the decrease in disappear- 
ance. 

Don’t you think we should work only from that angle more than 
anything else? 

fr. Wratuer. As I say, I think it would be very helpful to improve 
the compliance. I don’t think we can get away from the fact that our 
yields per acre have increased tremendously. These growers that you 
are referring to are growing twice the poundage. In other words, you 
used the term cutting them 50 percent. If they were cut 50 percent 
they likely would still be producing as many pounds as they were 4 
and 5 and 6 years ago. 

ae, Bass. Wouldn’t that penalize the small man more than the big 
man $ 

Mr. Wratner. That is getting into something else. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to have that in the record. 

Mr. Wrartuer. I was going to add this. We are continually or our 
experimental station people are, coming out with new improved 
varieties which are resulting in higher yields per acre. We are having 
quite a bit of irrigation, as you know. 

Mr. Bass. That is the reason I want to ask you this. The small man 
cannot afford that equipment. The man who has only 0.7 of an acre 
or 1 acre can hardly afford to buy the equipment necessary to double 
his production. 

Mr. Wratuer. There is no point in me pursuing that. I think what 
the Congressman has said this morning is basic. What we have all 
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got to do is try to save the program. Even though it may be better 
to take his cut, he may still be better off than he will be if we go along 
and let the program die or go out because of over production. I don’t 
think that is something that any of the growers can dismiss. 

Mr. Bass. What is the average per pound per acre, Mr. Todd? Do 
you have that figure? The one that was produced last year. 

Mr. Topp. The latest estimate that was made was as of December 1. 
The estimate then was 1,528 pounds per acre for the entire United 
States. That is obviously low, because the crop turned out about 88 
million pounds more than that. If the acres don’t change, that would 
be 1,660 pounds. That is for the United States asa whole. 

Mr. Bass. It appears to me that what we should get is some kind 
of regulation this year where we are not going to over produce and 
come back with a big cut next year. I think we should have some 
regulation that will keep this excess tobacco off the market in 1955, 
If we continue to build in 1955 like we did in 1954, we will be faced 
with a problem, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mixer. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. It appears to me that we should enforce some sort of 
regulation to keep more tobacco off the market this year than we are 
going to have disappear. I don’t know how we are going to do it. 
That is what I am trying to find out. I certainly don’t want to face 
the situation where we fail where we have the opportunity this year of 
eliminating the excess tobacco coming on the market in 1955 and in 
1956, we come back and say the only thing we can do is cut it 50 percent. 
That is not going to solve the problem at all. Let us try to stop it now 
before the plants get in the ground. I would hate to see a single pound 
of red card tobacco go on the market this year and next year come in 
here and cut the legitimate farmers who have been complying with 
this program. 

I am not going to vote for it. I am not going to tell them that I am 
forcing them into a situation of starvation when we let others do this 
overproduction. I want to find how to stop it this year and not next 
year. This business of letting people overproduce and sell more 
pounds because he can afford more irrigation things and can raise 
twenty-three or twenty-four hundred pounds of tobacco on the acre, 
and the other farmer doesn’t have the quota that will permit him the 
investment to raise that, he can only market fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred pounds on his, is not fair. 

So what is your recommendation this year outside of cutting them 
‘as vou said a minute ago ? 

Mr. Mituer. Are you addressing me, Congressman Bass ? 

Mr. Bass. Yes. I would like to try to find out what we are going 
to do this year. When I left here after lunch and began to think what 
my farmers are going to do next year on a 50 percent cut, I was dis- 
turbed for the welfare of my farm people. 

Mr. Mruter. The answer to that, Congressman Bass, we set forth 
in the five recommendations, really directing four specifically at that 
problem, that we read this morning, namely, that the act be amended 
to permit us to go back and look at the 1955 allotments this year, 
granting that it is late. The rate of penalty be increased from 50 to 75 
percent for excess production, tied together with the elimination of 
the so-called credit for overplanting. 
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Mr. Bass. I remember your five recommendations. Let me ask 
you this question. You establish for the quota of 1955, 478 million 
pounds. That represents a 10 percent cut, in the 1954 production. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. If we produce 478 million pounds in 1955, would we be 
faced with a cut in 1956? 

Mr. Miter. I would say we would, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Why did we set up 478 million pounds for this year? 

Mr. Mitier. Because the production of 1954 came in afterwards. 

Mr. Bass. That represented an increase of 88 million pounds. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. I would not worry about 88 million pounds. We can 
carry over 88 million pounds, if we can get some kind of regulation. 
Let us forget about the 88 million pounds. We will say that is an acci- 
dent, it should not have happened. But let us not let that accident 
a this year. Let us get some regulations. 

he Department says 478 million pounds is all the tobacco we can 
afford to market this year. Let us get a regulation out so as to see that 
only 478 million pounds of tobacco are marketed this year. How do 
you do it? 

Mr. Mutter. I think to prohibit the marketing of the tobacco raised 
in excess of acreage allotment, but that would not control absolutely 
the 478 million. To put an absolute ceiling on the crop at 478 million 
pounds for 1955 production would require of necessity a poundage 
allotment. 

Mr. Bass. If that is what it is going to require to keep a tobacco 
quota program, there is your answer, gentlemen. 

Mr. Apsrrr. Of, course, you have to get the farmers satisfied before 
we can set a program. We cannot set a program that is not going to 
satisfy them. 

Mr. Bass. Yes. He has set a regulation of limiting it to 478 million, 
and all we have to do is insist that it be complied with. If you don’t 
intend for that figure to be carried out, there is no reason to establish 
that figure, is there? All we need to do now is to insist that there is 
only 478 million pounds of tobacco marketed this year, and that is 
what the regulation calls for. 

Mr. Mutter. I would think, Mr. Bass, it would probably require 
two acts. It would probably require an act of Congress to amend the 
act itself. I am not sure, but what then it would require a referendum 
of the growers before the planting. 

Mr. Bass. You mean it would require a referendum for them to 
carry out the regulation? The 10-percent cut has already been 
accepted. 

Mr. Mriiuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. The 10-percent cut amount to 478 million pounds. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Would it require a referendum for the law to be enforced ? 

Mr. Mruter. Mr. Bass, we have not set a requirement or absolute 
ceiling at 478 million pounds, but we are attempting to reduce produc- 
tion to that amount. I think that is where the difference is. What 
I am trying to say to you is that under the present law we have no 
authority to set an absolute ceiling of 478 million pounds on tobacco. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, this 478 million figure doesn’t mean any- 
thing. 
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Mr. Topp. Let me answer that. There is a little technicality in- 
volved there. You are right. The 478 million really does not mean 
anything because the law now provides for the program to operate 
on an acreage basis. The national quota is in pounds. That is theo- 
retically the amount of tobacco which is needed to be grown to keep 
supply in line with demand. We take that national quota and appor- 
tion among the States in pounds. Then the law provides that the Sec- 
retary may convert, and he has done it for the past 15 years, the State 
quota from pounds into acres. But the law specifically provides that 
that conversion will be made on the basis of the average yield per acre 
ae the 5 years preceding the year in which the computation is 
made. 

Mr. Bass. And we keep increasing every year, and that makes the 
average below—— 

Mr. Topp. Last year the 1954 yield was not known. So the law 
provided using the 5 years 1949 through 1953. That 5-year average 
a was 1,320 pounds per acre. When you divide that into 478 mil- 
ion pounds, you come out with 362,000 acres. There are about 7,000 
acres more added on to maintain the present amendment, so it actually 
will be 369,000 acres. 

Mr. Bass. How do you maintain the minimum ? 

Mr. Topp. We had a 10 percent cut. But you cannot cut one below 
0.7 of an acre or 25 percent of his acreage, or the allotment he now has, 
whichever is the lowest. We have actually cut them below the mini- 
mum provided by the law. 

Mr. Bass. That is above the 478 million. 

Mr. Topp. Yes, that is in addition to computation. The big factor is 
the yield per acre that we will get in 1955. No one knows, of course. 
So far we have used the 5 years 1949-53, which was 1,320 pounds per 
acre. If we get 1,800 pounds per acre, we will have away too much to- 
bacco. 

Conversely, if we drop down and did not get but 1,000 ponds an acre, 
we will be in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Bass. How long has it been since you did not cut back allot- 
ments ? 

Mr. Topp. We cut them 3 years in a row, 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

Mr. Bass. There is only 1 or 2 years in the past 10. 

Mr. Topp. I will be glad to run through them since 1940 if you like. 
1955 we cut 10 percent; 1954, 8; 1953, 10; 1952, the same as 1951, and 
1951 we had an 11 percent increase. We had a 15 percent reduction in 
1950. 

Mr. Bass. What I am trying to get at, and I am sure you realize, is 
that the farmers are getting tired, disgusted, and disgruntled, year 
after year after year, of being cut. I know whose fault it is. It is our 
fault. I don’t accept responsibility for what has gone on before I got 
here, but I will have to accept some responsibility for it if we don’t 
work out a program to keep from cutting every year. That is, as long 
as the present disappearance rate of tobacco continues. 

Mr. Topp. I believe the thing is right at hand. I know it is not as 
easy asI say. Mr. Bass, you make it sound easy. It is not that easy. 
I realize it is not that easy. But at the same time what we need to do 
is to pass some kind of law, Congressman Watts, that we don’t have 
the continued production of more tobacco than we can afford to have 
on the market. 
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Mr. Warts. I would be delighted if the gentleman could come up 
with one. 

Mr. Bass. I believe I can come up with it if you will get rid of your 
red-card tobacco, and put this on the poundage basis. 

Senator Scuorrret. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Bass. I will stop there, Senator. 

Senator Scriorrren. That is quite all right. It is interesting to me, 
not knowing too much about this tobacco business. But this discussion 
seems to lend some validity to an approach through red-card tobacco. 
As an old cattleman and a wheat man in my country, I must say we 
have our problems, too. Would we need legislation to prevent loans 
being granted or made on red-card tobacco ? 

Mr. Wratuer. There is no loan on it now. It would be illegal to 
make them now. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Miller, since you don’t want to get into a monopoly, 
would 90 percent be a monopoly ? 

Mr. Mitier. Congressman Bass, it is a matter of degree. I believe 
someone said this morning the higher the penalty and the more re- 
strictive, the more near it becomes a es y; ail the more near it is 
subjected to an attack as a monopoly from outside forces. 

Mr. Bass. Do we now have any percent of national allotment for 
new farms? 

Mr. Mitxer. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. What percent of the national allotment is that ? 

Mr. Mixier. Under the law we are allowed 214 percent for new 
farms, 214 percent for adjustment of inequities. We are at the present 
time using one half of 1 percent for new farms annually, and one half 
of 1 percent of the national allotment is reserved for adjustment. That 
is 1 percent of the total. 

r. Bass. I believe we would be better off if we increased the amount 
for new farms. This business of getting in the program by over pro- 
duction, I am very much opposed to it. 

Mr. Mutter. You understand, Congressman Bass, there is a limita- 
tion on that. 

Mr. Bass. I understand that, too. 

Mr. Miter. Your percentage cannot be greater than that average 
of the community or county. 

Mr. Bass. I understand that. How many acres, Mr. Todd, were 
used last year in Tennessee for new farms? 

Mr. Topp. For new farms? 

Mr. Bass. That is right. 

Mr. Topp. Tennessee last year, 179 acres for new farms. 

Mr. Bass. And new farm allotments ? 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. You don’t know how much was overplanted ? 

Mr. Topp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. In order to secure allotments ? 

Mr. Topp. That is a different thing. The one you are getting at is 
how many acres were added on account of overplanting. 

Mr. Bass. That is right. How many acres were added on account 
of overplanting ? 

Mr. Topp. I don’t have that by States. In establishing our 1955 
allotments we added 3,997 acres. Let us say 4,000 acres for the United 
States. We said the excess acres were 10,400. 
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Mr. Bass. How much of that was the increase on the percentage for 
new farms? 

Mr. Topp. That isa difference item. 

Mr. Bass. It is an altogether different item. 

Mr. Topp. Yes. Mr. Miller said we reserve at the national level one 
half of 1 percent each year for allotment to new farms. 

Mr. Bass. Who do you give those allotments to ? 

Mr. Topp. We don’t actually use but about half of that. 

Mr. Bass. Where does that go, into new areas? 

Mr. Miter. They go into the counties. The county committee has 
one half of 1 percent of their county allotments to go to new farms 
within the areas. There is a fluid movement into new areas more than 
there is allotments granted to new farmers in old areas. That is county 
by county. It would be fringe areas, so to speak. I think we found 
that to be true. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Chelf. 

Mr. Cuetr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are all very gravely 
and deeply interested in this problem or we would not be here. My 
good people have an especial interest in the situation because being 
alongside and contiguous with my good friend John Watts, who rep- 
resents the old Sixth Congressional District in Kentucky, together 
with the Fourth District which I have the honor to represent, I have 
been told by these gentlemen here, and if these gentlemen note that 
I am wrong, I hope that they will correct me—I have been told that 
the Fourth and Sixth Districts of Kentucky have produced in the past 
approximately 75 percent of the total burley crop of Kentucky and 
Kentucky in turn produces almost 68 percent of the total burley crop. 
So therefore to say that our farmers have a tremendous stake in the 
outcome of these proceedings and in this hearing would be in my esti- 
mation the understatement of all understatements of all time. 

My father once said many years ago you cannot do a kindness too 
soon, because you never know how soon it will be too late. If I were 
to change that in any way, I would like to change it around a little bit 
to say that you can’t solve this tobacco problem in my opinion too soon, 
because you never know how soon it will be too late. 

In other words, we have a job facing us, and it distresses me. My 
folks are distressed. Since I have been here now going on 11 years 
trying as best I could to represent my folks and my interests—their 
interests are my interests, when my folks are in trouble, I was in 
trouble; when they had a headache, I had a headache—maybe that 
is a little more true than you think. 

I am worried about this thing. Some folks think that I take my 
job too seriously. I don’t think I can get too serious about a job like 
this. Because I know and you know that if something is not done 
pretty quick, our folks are in bad trouble. 

I don’t know the answer. I wish I did. I am not that smart. I am 
here trying to learn. I will say, Mr. Chairman, with your kind per- 
mission, I have one petition from 600 names from Barron County: 

We the undersigned petition the Congress and the Senate of the United States 
to increase the tax on tobacco raised over the legal acreage allowance from the 
present tax to not less than 80 percent. 

Here is another one from Larue County, and they say the same 
thing. 
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I have here many, many telegrams and letters. I don’t want to labor 
the point, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to read 2 or 3 of them to try 
as best I can to be sounding board, and the mirror to reflect the think- 
ing of my good people back home, because I think it is all a part and 
parcel of this thing. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say to the gentleman that what we 
would like to do is to finish with the Department today. Our plan is 
1 day soon to invite all the representatives of the burley growers to 
be heard, and set aside a day for Members of the Congress to present 
their views. 

Mr. Cuetr. That is fine. 

The Cuatrman. We had in mind next Thursday inviting the grower 
representatives to come in. The full committee has scheduled a meet- 
ing for Tuesday. If it happened that the meeting went over to 
Wednesday, and we could, we would give Congress that day. We 
hope to have the grower representatives next Thursday. 

Mr. Cuetr. I am mighty grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, because 
it is indeed one of the most serious problems I have ever been con- 
fronted with. Let me say in conclusion, and I would not be here if 
it was not so important, I have had more folks come to see me since 
I have been home about this problem than ever have been to my door 
before, and anywhere I have been. They were always ready to talk 
about tobacco. They are disturbed. They have ulcers, and I have 
ulcers, and mine are chewing one another. 


Mr. Bass. It is a serious problem. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you for your contribution. 

We are glad to have with us at this time, Mr. Joe Wiliams, Deputy 
Director, Tobacco Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, and 
would be glad to hear any statement he wishes to make. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH R. WILLIAMS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, TOBACCO 
DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Wittiams. My name is Joe R. Williams, Deputy Director of 
the Tobacco Division of Commodity Stabilization Service. My ex- 
perience has all been in flue cured. Therefore I have nothing to add to 
what these gentlemen have presented this morning. If you have any 
questions, I will be delighted to answer them. 

The CuarrmMan. We appreciate your interest in coming here today. 
If there are no questions, we thank you very much. 

We have Mr. Joseph Todd with us. We have already heard from 
him. Did you have any statement you would like to make? 

Mr. Topp. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions of Mr. Todd? Certainly 
this would not be complete without recognizing Mr. Claude Turner. 
He is from my district. He has done a wonderful job. I am proud 
he is here. I am proud he is in the Department. He has done and 
is doing a real job for agriculture. 

I realize Mr. Wrather has spoken for your Division and I don’t 
know whether there are any questions that anybody would like to ask 


you on the inspection service. If there are, I am sure he will be glad 
to answer them. 
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STATEMENT OF CLAUDE G. TURNER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, TOBACCO 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. Turner. I am Claude Turner, Deputy Director of the Tobacco 
Division of Agricultural Marketing Service. I don’t think I have 
anything to add other than has already been said. 

The CuatrmMan. Does anybody have any questions to ask? If not, 
thank you, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

The Carman. We have Mr. Schoonover. He is attorney adviser, 
Production and Adjustment Division, Office of the Solicitor. 

Mrs. Downey. Mr. Schoonover has just gone out with our counsel. 

The Cuarrman. Does anybody have any questions that they would 
like to ask him when he comes back? If not, Mr. Miller, is there 
anything else you wish to say ? 

Mr. Warts. I would like to ask Mr. Miller one question. 

Mr. Miller, there was reference previously made to the identification 
of red-card tobacco, on the floor, as being red-card tobacco. I know 
the usual procedure, and I know what is happening on the markets. 

A farmer ordinarily produces tobacco and he may get a red card, 
but instead of taking his marketing card to the warehouse so that the 
warehouseman can be advised, and the Government graders advised. 
and the buyers advised, as to the type of tobacco it is, he keeps that 
market card at home and puts his crop on the floor as though it were 
a white-card crop with the apdecaantiar that he will bring his mar- 
keting card in later. It is then ticketed on the floor for sale even 
though it is excess tobacco in the same identical manner that the 
grower who has complied with the program tobacco is ticketed. It is 
graded and the Commodity Credit Corporation support program and 
the association support program put a support price on it. 

When the buyers go down the floor to buy tobacco they have no way 
of knowing whether that is excess tobacco or whether it is tobacco 
that is in compliance. 

The agitation has come up from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and from the whole belt for some method to require the marking of 
this tobacco on the floor at the time it is offered for sale to the buyers 
so that the associations who support tobacco and the buyers who buy 
the tobacco will know the character of tobacco it is. 

That is what seems to be the problem or one of the problems. What 
have you said about arranging to secure the marking of that tobacco 
so that it can be definitely identified on the floor ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. Congressman Watts, I choose to call that type of sale 
that they are operating under now, support price by inference or lack 
of identification of red-card tobacco at the time of sale. We have 
received a great many petitions from grower organizations, the same 
as you have, sir, to identify that tobacco at the time of sale as being 
red-card tobacco. We are of the opinion that to so designate that 
tobacco and set it out by a colored card or other method of identifica- 
tion as being tobacco raised over and above the marketing quota, we 
might be holding this man up in disrepute, even though he has raised 
and offered for sale excess tobacco, and that he might be discriminated 
against at the time of the sale. 

However, there is another way—and I and my staff have devoted 
a great deal of time since the market closed on this question—method 
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that could be invoked. It too has its shortcomings. We feel that to 
identify tobacco as being eligible by some method could have no objec- 
tion or would overcome the objections posed by the first proposition. 

In other words, to say this crop of tobacco here in this line 1s identi- 
fied as being within quota tobacco. All other tobacco is not produced 
by an eligible producer and offered for sale as such. We run into a 
difficulty, and that problem can be handled administratively. We run 
into this difficulty. Not only will we be identifying our eligible 
tobacco and by inference in that method identifying also ineligible 
tobacco or so-called red-card tobacco, but we would be drawing atten- 
tion to resale tobacco that the warehouse operator has both and offered 
for sale. 

As you know, all of you who are familiar with the tobacco market- 
ing system, resale tobacco or tobacco that is bought either on the farm 
or at a prior auction by the operator of a warehouse, is lined up and 
is sold the same as if it were producer tobacco on original sale. Some 
of it is known as penthook tobacco. Other is resale tobacco bought by 
the warehouse. It is bought for several reasons, not always bad. Some 
of the tobacco is bought in an attempt to hold the market up. A ware- 
house may just finally think that some tobacco has not brought its 
actual value. He buys it and it is resold again. It is bought on a 
sometimes speculative basis from the farmer on the farm and is 
brought in and lined up and sold. 

We foresee objections to this latter practice, though we think it is 
the only method that we could follow. We foresee some objections 
from interests who have resale tobacco. 

Personally, I feel that only eligible tobacco or eligible producer 
tobacco should be identified as such at the time of sale. 

Mr. Warts. If I follow you, instead of marking red-card tobacco, 
you are going to mark legitimate tobacco and what you do not mark, 
the other fellow will have to assume that it is red card tobacco. 

Mr. Mriter. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. That is a little different method of doing it. 

Mr. Miter. I think to identify red-card tobacco as such and hold 
the man up in disrepute in some instances, or certainly to call atten- 
tion to him and discriminate against him by an overt act, and setting 
him out alone, might meet some valid objections. 

The Cuarman. The only point in showing it is to let the buyer 
know that it did not have a support price. 

Mr. Miter. There is another good reason for it, Congressman 
Abbitt. The use of either one of these methods would preclude any 
of that tobacco illegally or by mistake coming under the support price 
program, and come in for loan. Some of it ‘gets in there, and we are 
constantly plagued with long-drawn-out, expensive investigations to 
prevent this from happening. Most of the time it is unintentionally 
done. But not being properly identified at the time of sale, it has the 
natural result that unless you keep an eagle watch on it, it goes under 
the support-price program. 

Mr. Jenninos. Actually if we adopt Nos. 2 and 3 recommenda- 
tions that will be pretty well taken care of; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Miirr. That will go a long way toward eliminating it from 
getting to the warehouse in the first place. 

Mr. Jennines. Do you conceive that any excess or “red tag” will be 
grown ? 
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Mr. Miter. Some will be grown. 

Mr. Jenntnos. For what purpose ? 

Mr. Miuizr. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. JEnnrNGs. It could not be grown for a profit. 

Mr. Miturr. No. 

Mr. Jenninos. It could not be grown for establishing an allotment. 

Mr. Miter. No, sir. 

Mr. Jennineos. For what purpose would it be grown ? 

Mr. Warts. I have one grower in my immediate vicinity who doesn’t 
like the idea of the Government telling him to do anything. He won't 
accept a quota and he just grows his tokase. 

Mr. Jennrnos. He is going to be independently wealthy to do it if 
this resolution is passed. 

Mr. Bass. You have a marketing card and an acreage allotment, 
and some fellow has his crop destroyed by hail, and this fellow over- 
produces and they switch about on this stuff. There is a little of that 
going on. 

Mr. Jenntneos. It still won’t go in as red card tobacco. It will go 
on this other fellow’s lily-white card. 

Mr. Cuetr. In other words, what we are trying to do here is to 
stop the free loader from riding on the back of the fellow who is 
raising his tobacco legitimately. 

Mr. Bass. Before Mr. Schoonover leaves, I would like to ask him 
a question. On this resolution that we were discussing a minute ago, 
did you talk to Mr. Heimburger about it ? 

Mr. ScHoonover. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. What was the determination ? 

Mr, Scuoonover. We feel we could do everything under the regula- 
tion that you can do under your resolution with the possible exception 
that the regulation mentions 3 years and yours deals with 5 years. 
But I believe that is more apparent than real, because if you do it 
this year for the past 3 and move forward a year, the next year you 
take in 4 years, really. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, you don’t think the veteran would have 
any nar protection under this resolution than he has at the present 
time? 

Mr. Scuoonover. I believe not. 

Mr. Bass. At the present time the law provides the veteran “shall” 
and not “may be” protected. 

Mr. Scnoonover. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. Under the regulations that he shall be protected on a 
3-year basis at least. 

Mr. Scnoonover. That is correct. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuetr. In other words, as I see it those fellows are getting a 
free ride in the old tobacco wagon and are still not satisfied with pull- 
ing the spokes out of the wheel, and that is the fellow we want to try 
to get rid of. 

Mr. Miiuer. Yes, that is the man who creates a great deal of dis- 
trust among those who want to cooperate. : ; ern 

Mr. Cuetr. I would not think he would be experimenting with it. 
The only thing to do would be practice with it, because if they can’t 
make money with it, they would not be growing. 
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The CHarrman. Mr. Miller, for the benefit of you and the others, 
our plan is to hear the growers Thursday morning. We would be 
glad to have you here to listen in. 

We will now adjourn until Thursday at 10 a. m. 

(Thereupon at 4 p. m., a recess was taken until Thursday, March 
10, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 1955 


Jornt SUBCOMMITTEE ON TOBACCO OF THE 
CoMMITTEES ON AGRICULTURE OF THE UNITED States 
SENATE AND THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
House Office Building, Ran Watkins M. Abbitt (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

We are indeed glad to have the grower representatives here to meet 
with us today to discuss in particular the burley tobacco situation. 
As you know, the Department of Agriculture, through Mr. Miller, 
has submitted certain recommendations with regard to our program, 
and we would like for you people, if you have seen a copy of it, to deal 
with those as well as any other general statements or particular state- 
ments you have in mind, with regard to our burley tobacco situation, 
and the tobacco situation generally. 

We have a list of witnesses here, and if I overlook anybody or if 
anybody has not given me their name, if they will give it to our clerk, 
Mrs. Downey, we will appreciate it. 

First we have Mr. Randolph Taylor, executive secretary of the 


Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association. 

I might say this for the benefit of those present. It is our plan to 
proceed as rapidly as possible with these hearings, and we hope early 
next week to set aside a day for Members of Congress to i pes be- 


fore this committee to give us their views. Today we would like to 
go ahead with the growers and their representatives. They have come 
a long way and we want to if possible finish in one day. We think 
speed is one of the essentials if we are going to accomplish the purpose 
we have set out to do. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Senator Scott and I both from North Carolina are 
not members of the committee, but are very much interested in this 
hearing. But both of us have an engagement with the Interior De- 

artment and will have to leave in just a few minutes, but will return 
Just as soon as we can. 

The Cuatrman. We are delighted to have you with us. I hope you 
feel free to come back whenever you can. 

As you know, this is a joint meeting of the Tobacco Subcommittee 
of the House and the Tobacco Subcommittee of the Senate, of which 
Senator Scott is a member. 

Mr. Taylor, we will hear you now. I would like to ask you to sub- 
mit your statement first, and then we ask you any questions the 
members desire. 
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STATEMENT OF RANDOLPH S. TAYLOR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
BURLEY AND DARK LEAF TOBACCO EXPORT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Taytor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I start my pre- 
pared statement, I might say I am expressing for myself and I feel 
quite sure the other grower representatives our thanks for giving us 
this opportunity to appear before you. 

My name is Randolph S. Taylor. I am executive secretary of the 
Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association, Inc. This is a 
federated trade association with officers here in Washington having 
as its members associations of growers, dealers, warehousemen, and 
farm organizations from the eight-State burley tobacco producing 
area. The primary objective of the association is to promote the use 
and sale of burley tobacco in domestic and export channels. 

The critical situation facing growers of burley tobacco was outlined 
in detail to your committee by witnesses of the Department of Agri- 
culture last week. Briefly and bluntly it can be summarized simply 
as a situation where we have too much tobacco in the face of a down- 
turn in domestic consumption with 442 million pounds including one- 
third of the 1954 crop under loan to the various grower cooperative 
associations. In fact if there were not one single pound of burley 
tobacco produced during the year 1955 our supply situation at the be- 
ginning of 1956 would only then be at about the desired level. The 
paramount question facing all of us who are interested in the com- 
modity is therefore one. of finding a suitable orderly solution to the 
problem which will save the program and at the same time prevent 
economic disaster in the areas where it is grown. 

I desire to submit for your consideration a three-point package leg- 
islative proposal which I sincerely believe will accomplish the objec- 
tive we all desire. I shall list the proposals involved and discuss each 
one individually. 

Proposal No. 1: The Secretary of Agriculture should be given legis- 
lative authority to redetermine the 1955 burley tobacco quota and in- 
dividual farm acreage allotments on the basis of the most recent sta- 
tistical data available provided that the additional reduction for 1955 
shall not exceed 15 percent. 

Comment: Present legislation does not permit the Secretary to fur- 
ther decrease a quota previous! y announced. Due to the drastic change 
in the supply situation now as contrasted with last November the De- 
partment of Agriculture in testimony before this committee has re- 
quested the authority to take this action and has indicated that the 
additional reduction in acreage might be as much as 25 percent. The 
eight-State burley tobacco committee, various associations of growers, 
farm organizations and other groups have recommended this action. 
Everyone with whom I have talked considers this action absolutely 
necessary in order to spread out the needed reduction over a 2-year 
period and in order to avoid a reduction in 1956 of such proportions 
as to wreck the program and completely cause economic ruin to the 
principal burley tobacco producing areas. The proposal for the 15 
percent limitation will be recognized as a moderate approach in de- 
veloping a means of softening the reduction insofar as practicable for 
1955. 

Proposal No. 2: Notwithstanding any other provisions of present 
law legislation should be enacted to permit a reduction in allotments 
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of 0.7 acre or less provided such reductions for these allotments are 
limited to a maximum of 0.1 acre per year. 

Comment: This proposal brings up the touchy minimum acreage 
allotment controversy which has been troubling the program since 
1947 and which in my considered opinion has contributed more than 
any other single factor to our present serious situation. Among others 
present in this room today I had a small part in urging the enactment 
of this minimum legislation in the spring of 1944. 

It is perhaps ironical that legislation designed and enacted by Con- 
gress to continue the program has now evolved into a vehicle to 
destroy it. The l-acre minimum allotment for burley tobacco was 
enacted in March of 1944 as a wartime measure to increase production 
and continue the program at that time. Simply, it provided that for 
any farm having a 1943 acreage allotment of less than 1 acre the allot- 
ment for 1944 would be increased to 1 acre subject to certain limitations 
relating to the acreage of cropland in the farm. You will remember 
that this was during World War II and that all other farm programs 
had been suspended “rw those designed to increase or encourage 
production of food and fiber crops. I would like to read to you the 
preamble of the legislation as enacted by Congress in the spring of 
1944 as Public Law 276. 


Whereas the increased demand for cigarettes and other tobacco products has 
resulted in record usages during recent years of burley tobacco; and 

Whereas due to a shortage of labor and equipment and the need for the 
production of essential food and fiber crops, the production of burley tobacco has 
not kept pace with this increased usage ; and 

Whereas small growers of burley tobacco could, if their acreage allotments 
were increased, produce additional burley tobacco without adversely affecting 


their production of essential food and fiber crops : Therefore be it 

Resolved, * * *. 

I am sure you will agree that the condition outlined then is vastly 
different from that facing us today. There is evidence to show that 
this legislation accomplished the esleud objective. Production was 
increased and the quota acreage allotment program was maintained 
without interruption. Public Law 276 was in the light of the circum- 
stances that followed mistakenly enacted as permanent legislation. 
At the time of its emergency passage no one could foresee an end to 
the worldwide conflict in which we were then engaged. 

No reductions in allotments were made for the year 1945 but by 
1946 when it was realized that a reduction in allotments was necessary 
it became evident to many of us that some action was needed with 
respect to revision of Public Law 276. The first such legislative action 
came in that year when Congress kept the legislation but for the year 
1946 only permitted 1-acre allotments to be reduced by 10 percent 
which was the same reduction applied to all other allotments in that 

ear. 

’ In 1947 a further decrease in acreage allotments of 19.6 percent was 
invoked with the reduction applying only to allotments above the 
0.9-acre level. By this time the group of protected allotments had 
increased to an estimated 150,000 or an estimated 50 percent of the 
total number. Since the 19.6-percent reduction for 1947 applied only 
to that 50 percent of the allotments of 1 acre or more the actual 
overall reduction obtained in total allotted acreage amounted to less 
than 16 percent. Thus the first seeds of inequity, injustice, and un- 
fairness were sown. 
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During the following 3 years—1948, 1949, and 1950—a further 
reduction of 16.1 percent was imposed on all growers having allot- 
ments in excess of 0.9 acre. No reduction was made during any of 
these years to the ever-growing protected minimum acreage group. 
By this time the size of the protected group had increased to an esti- 
mated 56 percent of the total. As in 1946 the 16.1-percent reduction 
for these 3 years resulted in only an 11-percent reduction over ail, 
all of which came from the unprotected 44 percent of the growers. 
Thus was the second inequitable action taken. 

In 1951 an 11-percent increase was proclaimed which was applicable 
to all allotments including the 58 percent having allotments of 0.9 
acre or less. This action forcefully illustrated that the small growers 
were protected from decreases but shared in all increases. This par- 
ticular procedure, which seemed proper and justified to me, neverthe- 
less caused much criticism and comment from growers having allot- 
anes of 1 acre or more and therefore can be listed as inequitable step 

(0. O. 

A change in farm acreage allotments was not necessary for the yea1 
1952 and it was during this year that the Congress approved a revision 
in the minimum acreage level to its present figure of 0.7 of an acre. 
Therefore, the acreage reductions which were necessary and taken 
successively for the years 1953, 1954, and the 10 percent previously 
announced for 1955 have all been taken on an equitable basis. These 
3 reductions have reduced the protected 1-acre allotment group to a 
present level of 0.7 of an acre. This group which is not subject to 
further acreage cuts now totals 207,000 growers or 64 percent of the 
total allotments established. The remaining 36 percent of growers 
whose allotments are in excess of 0.7 of an acre must, therefore, under 
present legislation, completely absorb the entire 50 percent plus reduc- 
tion which the Department states now appears necessary for 1956. 

I have had the pleasure to have been closely associated with the pres- 
ent quota program since its inception in 1938. I have had active par- 
ticipation and experience with the program at the farm, county, State, 
and Washington levels during the last 17 years. It is on the basis 
of this experience that I repeat my previous statement that it is my 
considered opinion that the minimum acreage provisions of the pro- 
gram—more than any single other factor—is responsible for our pres- 
ent situation. I firmly believe that the principle of treating one group 
of farmers different from another is ceneeerr unsound in a pro- 
duction control program. The average burley allotment for 1955 is 
less than 1.2 acre. The establishment of a protected group of farm 
allotments constituting 64 percent of the total at a level of 60 percent 
of the average for all allotments completely removes the possibility of 
an equitable or effective production control program under circum- 
stances existing today. 

I sincerely believe that circumstances such as this have created a 
feeling about the program which has set the stage for the condition we 
have at present with a host of excess eet numerous hidden 
fields, cases of improper destruction of tobacco, lax measurements, and 
an overall letdown in field administration generally. We have in- 
creased yields more in burley tobacco than in any other type. I sug- 


gest the possibility of less emphasis having been placed on this en- 
deavor had not many producers felt that something had to be done 
to overcome what they believed to be a matter of inequitable treatment. 
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The net result of this condition of a feeling of inequity and injustice 
associated with the minimum acreage allotment procedure has had 
serious consequences. It has provided the basis for misunderstanding 
and resentment among farm neighbors, among communities, among 
counties and States producing this commodity. It has prevented the 
realistic proclamations of acreage reductions or increases. It has pre- 
vented all of us, as a group, growers, warehousemen, dealers, farm 
organizations, and the Government from having a common ground on 
which to meet and work out agreeably and satisfactorily the solutions 
to our problems as they have arisen. 

I have yet to find a single person who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the program that will admit to me privately that the minimum acreage 
provision of the program is sound. Some of the national farm or- 
ganizations for many years have had resolutions opposing minimum 
acreage provisions. No other type of tobacco has a minimum acreage 
allotment. I might add no other one is in trouble. Yet there are other 
types with successful quota programs and with smaller average acreage 
allotments. 

The suggestions embodied in ee No. 2 are offered for your 
consideration from an understanding practical viewpoint and in a defi- 
nite spirit of compromise. They are equally fair to large and small 
growers alike. The proposal as recommended would for the large 
present 0.7 acre group of growers place the minimum acreage at 0.6 
acre for 1955 and 0.5 acre for 1956. It is my sincere feeling that in 2 
years’ time under this equitable fair approach that we will have the 
progres in hand to the point that further acreage reductions will not 

necessary. 

Proposal No. 3: Notwithstanding other provisions of law the Secre- 
tary should be directed to conduct a referendum in the regular manner 
among growers by May 1, 1955, to secure their approval or disapproval 
of ~ actions recommended for the 1955 crop year under proposals 
land 2. 

Comment: Under present legislation the next referendum in burley 
tobacco will be held this fall for the crop years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
The quota program for 1955 has previously been approved by the grow- 
ers with the understanding that allotments of seven-tenth acre or less 
would not be reduced. Even if legal to my mind it would not be 
morally right to change the rules in the last part of the game without 
approval of the growers. This proposal would place responsibility 
for acceptance or rejection of the matter exactly where I feel it be- 
longs—on the grower himself. I submit to each of you that this is the 
only proper, fair way for action of this kind to be taken. 

onclusion: I am fully aware of the economic situation facing bur- 
ley tobacco growers. Contrary to the ideas of some people it will affect 
all areas alike. It is not a one-sided or big grower versus small grower 
problem. In the final analysis all growers are small. About 90 per- 
cent of all tobacco grown on the larger allotment farms is ean by 
tenants. The tenants average share of the crop for the entire burley 
belt is less than 1 acre. A 50-percent reduction in the allotment for 
these farms can only result in 1 of 2 alternative actions as far as the 
tenants are concerned. Their shares in these crops will be reduced to 
approximately a half acre or, and this is more likely, about one-half 
of the thousands of tenant farmers will be entirely displaced from the 
only occupation they know—the growing of tobacco. 
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The three proposals submitted to you today have been thoroughly 
checked with various leaders in the industry as well as informally 
with representatives of the Department of Agriculture. In each in- 
stance they have indicated that they believe that the proposals are 
sound. Noclaim is made for their completeness nor is it suggested that 
other proposals might not work. There is no pride of authorship. 
On the contrary any suggestions containing helpful additions or 
changes will be welcomed. 

May I emphasize the fact that I recommend the adoption of all 
three proposals as a unit. Adoption of proposal No. 1 without adop- 
tion of proposal No. 2 will only serve to aggravate and intensify an 
already troublesome situation. Adoption of proposals 1 and 2 without 
adoption of proposal No. 3 would result in what I believe to be unfair 
treatment of growers. 

I sincerely feel that these proposals, if all are adopted, coupled with 
an increase in the penalty rate, removal of credit for overplanting, 
identification of red card tobacco and other administrative actions 
which the Department has stated can be taken to tighten up the pro- 
gram will present a fair and equitable solution to the problem which 
the growers will overwhelmingly approve. In closing may I suggest 
to you that it is the responsibility of all leaders in the industry, work- 
ing with the Congress, to develop a sound workable program. It then 
follows that it is the responsibility of the growers to accept or reject 
the program through the democratic process of a referendum vote. 

r. Chairman, that a my statement. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Taylor, we ‘appreciate so much your statement. 
I gather from it you are in accord with the recommendations of the 
Department of Agriculture limited perhaps by your proposal No. 3. 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. But as to all other matters, you are substantially in 
accord both as to the seriousness of the situation and the desirability of 
acting now. 

Mr. Taytor. I think it is most urgent, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Let me ask you this as to proposal No. 3. Assume 
we had a referendum, would you want it on a majority vote or two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. Tartor. I see no reason for changing it. The farmers are well 
acquainted with the procedures of referendum. That is why I said in 
a regular manner. I want this submitted to them in a regular referen- 
dum. They will be given a new quota. They will be told the same 
thing that they are told in every other referendum. Here is your allot- 
ment; ; if you aceept this proposal for 1955, you will have price support 
at 90 percent of parity, and you will have production control. If you 
do not accept it, there is no restraint on the amount of tobacco you 
can produce, and you have no price support. 

The Cuatrman. Would it require two-thirds approval ? 

Mr. Taytor. The present referendum does, and I suggest it remain 
the same. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, to be effective it would require two- 
thirds approval. 

Mr. Tayrtor. That would be my suggestion, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Senator? 

Senator Crements. Mr. Chairman, first I would want to make a 
comment on the general statement that Mr. Taylor has made. I want 
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to congratulate him for the very frank and forthright manner in which 
he has approached the most difficult problem with which the tobacco 
industry has been faced since we have had a tobacco program. He has 
been forthright in saving to the members of this committee, and to the 
growers of burley tobacco that this is not going to be a painless oper- 
ation. It cannot be met on any painless basis. I think, Mr. Taylor, 
that you as a representative of not just the growers, and not just one 
segment of the industry, you who have worked at various levels of 
Government in this program, are speaking to all of those people who 
realize the seriousness of the situation we are in today in burley to- 
bacco, and when others who are not informed get the information 
through these meetings the Department has set up over the country, 
I think they will then conform to the views that you have expressed 
here today. 

There is a question or two I would like to ask you. I notice in your 
proposal you would set a date for the referendum not later than May 1. 
I wonder if an earlier date than that would not be desirable if it would 
be practical ? 

Mr. Taytor. It most certainly would. The earlier it can be made, 
in view of the circumstances, the better. I realize that was a little late. 
In our area and probably in the Carolinas we don’t plant much 
tobacco until about May 10. Certainly Lagree with you, sir. It should 
be earlier. If the Congress were to approve the ultimate suggestion, I 
wonder how fast they can act. 

Senator Crements. I think the speed with which the Congress could 
act would be influenced by your statement and others associated with 
you as to the urgency of the matter. How quick, in your judgment, 
do you think the machinery can be put in motion? I realize that may 
be a question that should be propounded to the Department. 

Mr. Taytor. I think it should. 

Senator CLeMENTs. But you have probably discussed the matter 
with the Department. Certainly you have worked with the Depart- 
ment and at various levels. How much time do you think it would 
take ? 

Mr. Tayvor. I don’t think the Department needs over a month from 
the time they know what they are going to do. 

Senator Chae, You mean if the Congress took action on the 
20th or soon thereafter in the. month of March, that the answer could 
be had within 30 days from that date? 

Mr. Taytor. I do, sir. 

Senator Ciements. I agree with you that it is urgent. I think cer- 
tainly, Mr. Chairman, whatever determinations are made that we 
ought to move to the earliest possible date that we can get this action. 

Mr. Chairman, based on my experience with tobacco growers, I 
want to repeat that I just cannot help but agree with the statements 
that Mr. Taylor has made. I repeat again that I think those who are 
interested in any activity connected with burley tobacco, whether it 
be growers to the last processing level, when they understand the 
situation, will take these three recommendations as a package and 
approve them. 

Certainly recommendation 3 I think is sound, and that is the one 
certain way that the grower will be convinced that he has had his part 
in making the final decision. 
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My question is this: If a Federal referendum was held as you sug- 
gest, in the event it did not carry by the necessary two thirds majority, 
what position is the grower in with reference to the 1955 crop? 

Mr. Taytor. That comes back somewhat to Chairman Abbitt’s ques- 
tion. 

Senator Ciements. That is correct. 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to comment on that a little bit. 

Senator CLements. I want you to comment on it. 

Mr. Taytor. I have absolutely no worry in my own mind about 
growers not accepting a fair proposition. Ihave never seen them turn 
one down yet. My idea is that they would overwhelmingly approve 
this proposition. I don’t say they are going to vote 98.9 percent for 
it, as they have the past 3 years, but I feel quite strongly, gentle- 
men, that we have got to get a production control program that will 
control production and be fair. Without it we are going down the 
river anyhow. I think if I was a member of Congress, I would rather 
the grower put me there on what I thought was a sound program than 
me being responsible for putting him there. 

Senator Crements. Mr. Taylor, is it your judgment that the per- 
centage of the vote will be in direct ratio to the educational work that 
is done between this date or the time that the Congress would take 
action and the time the referendum was held ¢ 

Mr. Tayrtor. It would be most important that all organizations of 
growers and the various facilities they have, the dealers’ organizations, 
the warehousemen who are interested in this feature just as much as 
anyone else, the farm organizations in the various States of different 
kinds, and I know in our own State of Kentucky, the bankers associa- 
tion is very much interested, I see no reason why this is not a statewide, 
communitywide project for informational use. 

Senator CLements. You mean an eight statewide program. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, I mean every State. 

Senator Crements. I take it that you approve of the action of this 
committee in calling upon the Department last week to arrange for 
early educational meetings throughout the burley areas? 

Mr. Tay tor. Most definitely, sir. 

Senator Ciements. I take it you agree with the prompt action that 
the Department took to carry out those recommendations ? 

Mr. Taytor. I think they should be complimented, sir. They are 
starting to hold the first meeting this Saturday, I understood. 

Senator Crements. Mr. Chairman, while we are on that subject, I 
would like for the record to show that dates have been set up for these 
meetings. The first will be held in Virginia on March 12. I believe 
the last one is in Huntington, W. Va., on March 22. I think it ought 
to be made a matter of record. 

The Cuarmman. Without objection, we will ask you to file that as a 
part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


BurLey Tospacco MEETINGS 


March 12: Abingdon, Va. 

March 14: Gate City, Va.; Lexington, Ky. ; Greeneville, Tenn. 
March 15: West Liberty, Ky. ; Knoxville, Tenn. 

March 16: Somerset, Ky. ; Gallatin, Tenn. ; Jackson, Ohio. 
March 17: Glasgow, Ky. ; Columbia, Tenn. ; Versailles, Ind. 
March 18: Elizabethtown, Ky.; Hopkinsville, Ky.; Salem, Ind. 
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March 21: Maysville, Ky ; Asheville, N.C. 

March 22: Huntington, W. Va. 

Additional meetings will be held in North Carolina and West Virginia on 
March 22 and March 23, 1955. 

All Kentucky meetings 10 a.m. (Maysville estimated). 

All Tennessee meetings 1: 30 p.m. 

Senator Cements. There may be some other question I would like 
to ask Mr. Taylor later, but I would not want to consume the time 
that I know belongs to other members of the committee, so I have no 
further questions at this time. 

The Cuairman. Senator, we certainly thank you for your contribu- 
tion. 

One other thing, Mr. Taylor. As I understand it, you would not tie 
any other action in the referendum except your first two proposals. 

{r. Taytor. Let me clarify that a little bit, Congressman Abbitt. 
My thinking on it is that the grower himself is going to know what 
these proposals are. All the grower is going to see is what he already 
sees. He is going to see a revised allotment notice. 

The Cuatrman. I am not talking about that. There would be no 
reason for putting the other recommendations of the Department in. 

Mr. Taytor. I see no reason for it. There is pretty universal agree- 
ment for that. 

The Cxatrman. In other words, they would know about those 
changes when they would vote on the proposals at hand. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, I see your point. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Polk. 

Mr. Potx. Mr Taylor, I would like to ask you a few questions. I 
notice at the top of your statement that you are executive secretary of 
the Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pox. I am wondering if you also represent the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association. 

Mr. Taytor. I most certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Potx. Do you represent the small growers, this 207,000 in 
number, who are in the .7 acre category ? 

Mr. Taytor. DoI represent them ? 

Mr. Potx. Yes. 

Mr. Tayrtor. Yes, sir, every one that is covered by the Burley Asso- 
ciation in Kentucky, and directly through that association. I happen 
to be one myself, Mr. Polk. 

Mr. Poxk. I have received many letters from those small growers 
protesting against reducing their acreage still further. 

Mr. Tayrtor. It is very understandable. 

Mr. Poix. I am wondering if you are here as their spokesman this 
morning, or whether you are representing some other groups? 

Mr. Taytor. I think they will be spoken for quite adequately here 
today in lots of ways. I am speaking for myself in this statement, sir, 
based on my experience with this program. I have no quarrel with 
little growers. I happen to be one of them. It is a funny situation. 
I am from Ohio County, Ky. I have a farm in Ohio County, Ky., 
which has a 0.7-acre allotment. The average allotment for the county 
of Ohio is 0.6, and there are 1,500 of them. I know their story quite 
well. But I think that they must face the alternative proposal of shar- 
ing in the cut or losing the program. There is no other way. 
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Mr. Poitx. Do you think, Mr. Taylor, that those little growers in 
your county agree with what you have said today ? 

Mr. Taytor. If I asked them if they want to be cut they would un- 
animously tell me no. But if I submit to them a proposition in a 
referendum, and I show them the acuteness of the situation facing 
them as growers, and ask them a question that is not loaded all on one 
side, where I say do you want a guaranteed income of 90 percent of 
parity for the product you produce, take a little cut along with it, or 
do you want no support and grow all you want; they will go 85 to 90 
percent the other way. It will change their mind overnight. They 
are not going to come in and invite me to cut them, or you or anybody 
else. I donot blame them. 

Mr. Potx. The information I have indicated that these 0.7 acre 
people have gotten down to about the irreducible minimum if they are 
going to stay in the tobacco business. 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to make a comment there, sir, if I may, 
and I hope no one of your committee and you, Mr. Polk, misunder- 
stands. I am not opposed to small growers. I do think we have all 
gotten in that category. Iam not op posed for os reasons I explained. 
I think we deal too much and have dealt too much with smallness of 
our acreage allotments. On the farm at home back in 1938, I was 
producing 750 pounds of burley tobacco per acre. My allotment was 
double then what it is now. I was making about 1,500 pounds. By 
some strange quirk or reason, I have doubled my yield now and I am 
not making too much less in the aggregate than I was in 1938, yet my 
allotment has been cut in half. So when we are talking about cutting 
small growers, we have to be a little more realistic and consider that 
amount of the program which we are selling and getting paid for, 
which is pounds. 

Mr. Pork. I am well aware that the production per acre of burley 
tobacco has increased over the years. Tn spite of that from the in- 
formation I have it seems that many of the small growers feel that 
they have gotten to the point where if they are cut any further it will 
be absolutely impossible for them to continue. 

Mr. Taytor. Would they like to be cut out entirely from this 
program ? 

Mr. Pox. In many instances these small growers cannot enter into 
some other field of agriculture. 

Mr. Tayxor. I think that is absolutely right. 

Mr. Potx. They are absolutely tied to tobacco as a cash crop. It 
is the only cash crop they have. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Pork. It is the only money they have to pay their living ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Potx. What would you estimate is the average annual income 
of the 0.7 acre tobacco farmer ? 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Polk, burley tobacco has been bringing about 50 
cents a pound, roughly. TI expect the average yield per acre in those 
areas has been running 1,600 pounds last year, and let us say they got 
900 pounds per acre, so $450 to 500 roughly gross income. 

Mr. Porx. Do you think we can reduce the farmer’s income below 
$450 to $500 a year and expect him to live on the farm? 
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Mr. Taytor. No, sir; I do not. That is why I suggest we do some- 
thing about it before we cut out burley tobacco entirely. But he is 
going to lose what he has if we don’t do something. 

Mr. Poxk. Is it not true that the bigger farmer has other sources 
of income? Heisona bigger farm. 

Mr. Taytor. I am not worrying about that big landowner one iota. 
You have the third largest allotment in Ohio in the United States. I 
don’t know about your district. I am not too much disturbed about 
that large landowner. That tobacco is grown in our area by 90 percent 
of the tenants. Their average share in the crop is about like your 
small growers in Ohio. If we take this 50 ear cut next year and 
as it now stands it will all come from the big grower, do you think 
the landowner is going to reduce the shares of those tenants or do you 
think he will eliminate half of them ? 

Mr. Potx. My point is this, that large growers have other sources 
of income while the little grower depends solely in a larger percentage 
of the cases on tobacco as his only cash crop. That is the only cash 
income he may take in throughout the year. My question is this: 
What are we going to do with these little fellows? We have cut them 
down to $450 to $500 per year annual income—and that is not all 
profit, he has to buy his fertilizer, he has to buy his seed, and he has 
to pay his labor and all the various expenses that go with the crop, 
it is not all profit—so I am just wondering how far we can go in reduc- 
ing these little fellows. 

Mr. Taytor. I certainly don’t want to see them reduced, Congress- 
man Polk. I see no way of their being reduced. It is a question of 
how small it can be under an orderly process that is fair. I think we 
can cushion this thing. Otherwise he is going to be cut not 10 or 20 
or 30 percent of his income; he is going to be cut 50 or 60 percent. 
There is no way to avoid it. I am most sympathetic with him for 
selfish reasons if nothing else. 

Mr. Poxx. I believe that is all. 

The Cuatrman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to compliment the 

ntleman on what I think is a sound approach to this problem. He 
is looking at it from an industrywide basis. He has approached it in 
a method that allows the final decision on it to be made by those people 
who are affected by it. After all, when Congress passes a law, that law 
in turn affects people. As I understand your proposition, you want 
to submit the final decision on this proposition to the very people who 
are going to be affected by it, namely, the growers. 

Mr. Taytor. I do. 

Mr. Warts. If he approves it, he certainly approved our action in 
permitting him to have the final say on it. 

Mr. Taytor. And a sound program. 

Mr. Warts. You have, I believe, in your statement cushioned the 
impact on the group of people that Mr. Polk is talking about. 

Mr. Taytor. I have tried to. 

Mr. Warts. Because you have limited any reduction to them to 
one-tenth of an acre in any 1 year. 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Warts. Whereas it is your estimate that the other growers 
during the same 2 years would have to take a much larger percentage- 
wise cut. 

Mr. Taytor. That is true. 

Mr. Warts. When you speak of big growers, according to the table 
that I had furnished me by the Department of Agriculture, and with 
which I am sure you are familiar, all of those big growers that are 
being talked about fall with the exception of a few into the category 
of from 0.7 to about 2 acres. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Watts. When you get over a 2-acre allotment percentagewise 
it is almost an infinitesimal number of growers. 

Mr. Taytor. That is true. 

Mr. Warts. There has been much talk about a number of proposi- 
tions in connection with the improvement of this law. I notice that 
most of the news releases I have seen coming from meetings of grow- 
ers seem to deal heavily with the question of excess production, in- 
creased penalties, overplanting provisions, and the need to generally 
tighten up the program legislatively and administratively. 

In the light of your experience and from your statement I infer 
that you wholeheartedly endorse all of these measures. 

Mr. Taytor. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. My question to you is this. In your judgment if all 
of these tightening up actions are taken, will they be sufficient to get 
the situation in hand? 

Mr. Taytor. Most definitely not, sir. I agree with the Department 
of Agriculture’s testimony here last week, based on the best estimates 


I can obtain from people whose judgment I respect, that if we do all 
those things that you refer to there, and I certainly am for them, and 
I know growers are for them, probably we will not accomplish over 
about 8 or 10 percent of what needs to be done. The situation is too 
drastic to not take further action. 

Mr. Warrs. Your statement to the subcommittee would indicate 
that it is your feeling that directly or indirectly most of our pet 


trouble can be traced to the problem of minimum acreage. I know 
that we produce something in excess of two-thirds of all burley tobacco 
in Kentucky. My question to you is how many of these small growers 
are in the State of Kentucky ? 

og Taytor. More than any other State. I believe the latest figure 
is 79,400. 

Mr. Warts. I know the impression has always been around that 
Kentucky is a State of large growers, and what State has the largest 
average burley tobacco acreage allotment ? 

Mr. Taytor. The State of Missouri. 

Mr. Warts. Larger than Kentucky ? 

Mr. Tayvor. Larger than Kentucky. 

Mr. Warts. I notice in your statement it is suggested that there may 
be other proposals which might work satisfactorily. I would like 
to have you give me your views on a poundage control which has been 
suggested to me, as well as your views on a combination of acreage- 
poundage control plan, which has been suggested by a number of reso- 
lutions and several suggestions that I have received. 

Mr. Tayvor. Mr. Watts, I would like to state at the outset for fear 
I would be misunderstood that I have never opposed suggestions re- 
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lating to the principle of poundage control. I will say that I have 
yet to see what I consider to be a workable plan for poundage control 
alone. There are several factors to this poundage control that are in- 
triguing. It is a pretty easy thing to say, and it seems so simple, just 
divide the national marketing quota among all the farms in the United 
States on an equitable basis, give every man a poundage quota, and 
that is it. That is how simple it seems. 

If you produce more, take it back home and use it for fertilizer or 
throw it away. 

Let us look at that situation a few moments. The greatest amount 
of trouble we are experiencing in our quota program is with our ex- 
cess producers. Under a strict poundage program no farmer would 
have any idea whether he was in excess or not in excess until he mar- 
keted his last pound of his tobacco, which would be on the ware- 
house floor when we hte up his last sale. Farmers, being human 
like the rest of us, I think, would want to be relatively sure that they 
did not fall under their quotas. So therefore they would have a nat- 
ural endeavor to be sure that they had a little too much. That little 
too much is what worries me in a poundage control. In the first place, 
he is going to be in excess and he is not going to find it out until the 
last moment. Then he is faced with the alternative of taking it home 
and using it for fertilizer or throwing it away or selling it to some- 
body who is going to use it in some other way. That is what scares me. 

Tobacco at 50 cents a pound in my honest judgment is not going to 
be used for fertilizer. It is going to get into marketing channels 
some way or another. I don’t believe r. Miller and the Tobacco 


Branch have enough people to handle a poundage-quota program. 


There are some other features in it that would make our dealer 
friends stop and worry a lot. Presumably under a poundage-quota 
system if a man came up with too much tobacco, he would dispose of 
his cheapest tobacco, I think. I would. That cheapest tobacco that 
he is selling is the principal grade of tobacco, I am sorry to say, but 
nevertheless it is a fact, that our dealers are buying and selling in 
export trade. So I think the dealers would have some fear about not 
having the kind of tobacco they want at the price they want to pay. 

There are a lot of questions about poundage quota. I repeat, if 
someone will show me a workable proposal, I would be most sympa- 
thetic to it. Ihave yet to see it. 

It is a little different, Congressman Watts, with respect to poundage 
and acreage and I would qualify my apparent opposition to it some- 
what. Some of the things would still be inherent, F think, in a pound- 
age acreage control, as I spoke about it, on poundage only. 

Again a man would not know whether he had excess tobacco or not 
until he got ready to make his final sale. There may be various easy 
ways of saying what you can do with it, and maybe there are solutions. 
Maybe some will be made here today. Perhaps the committee would 
like to explore it. 

I have heard the suggestion made, and I think it will be made here 
today, that we have a combination acreage and a poundage limitation 
per acre. That has one distinct problem about it, although it sounds 
good. The question is where you are going to put the poundage limi- 
tation. If you put it too high, it is of no effect. If you put it too low, 
you penalize the farmer who is just more alert and a better tobacco 
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grower as contrasted with his less efficient neighbor. That has some 
problems to it, too, sir. 

On these two plans whether poundage-acreage control or poundage 
strictly, I have some reservations about grower acceptance to them. 
We only had one poundage experience in this quota program, Mr. 
Cooley, and you remember it quite well in 1938, when we came out 
with a poundage-acreage combination in both flue-cured and burley 
and the growers turned it down in 1939 after a year’s experience. 

I don’t know what their acceptance might be. I am not saying that 
one could not be worked out. I want that definitely to be made clear. 
Does that answer your question ? : 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir; Mr. Taylor, as I gather the general tenor of 
your statement, the tobacco situation is in a very precarious position. 

Mr. Taytor. I think so. 

Mr. Wartrs. And it is going to take some drastic action if we are to 
put it on a sound workable basis. 

Mr. Taytor. I believe it sincerely. 

Mr. Warts. In speaking of the cuts which have been estimated, I 
believe by the Department of Agriculture, or at least tentatively 
agreed to, they would be in the neighborhood of 50 percent ? 

Mr. Taytor. That statement was made here by the Department last 
week, yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Your idea is—and I am speaking particularly about 
the small grower—that. unless he is willing to accept some small share 
of the cuts, that his other alternative is to let the program go down 
the drain and not have a program whatsoever. 

Mr. Taynor. I think it is inevitable, sir. 

Mr. Warts. What is your opinion as to the effect on the referendum 
this fall in the event that a fair and equitable cut is not made some- 
where across the board, even though you cushion for the small grower? 

Mr. Taytor. I don’t quite get what you mean by cushion this fall. 
He is going to be completely cushioned this fall if we don’t change 
the law. 

Mr. Warts. I asked two questions together. I will withdraw the 
question and start again, 

What in your opinion will be the result of the referendum this fall 
if we do not provide some method by which the small grower will share 
some of the cut and all the cuts are placed on the large grower ? 

Mr. Tayrtor. I could not in good grace recommend to anybody, big 
or small, that he vote favorably for such a program. I cannot, gentle- 
men, in good grace be a party to what this has gotten to be—an un- 
sound WPA deal. I do not believe that the referendum will carry. 
Tf it carries by a smal] majority, it will be impossible to administer it. 
That is my honest conviction, sir. 

Mr. Warts. And it is a fact that under the present situation in 
which your burley finds itself there are really no large growers in the 
sense of any proportion. 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct, as I see it. 

Mr. Warts. Most all of those that are above 0.7 fall in a range of 
from 0.7 to 2 acres. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. And there are very few of them over 2 acres. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 
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Mr. Warts. What would be the impact on a community where a 
farmer had an acre and four-tenths of tobacco and his neighbor had 
0.7, and the 50 percent came along and cut the 1.4 acres man down to 
0.7 man’s size, and his neighbor suffered no serious consequences at all ? 

Mr. Taytor. That situation, as I see it, would be chaotic. It will 
happen in every place in this country. All you gentlemen that are 
interested in tobacco have those little fellows that are 1.3, 1.4 and 1.5. 
The inequity and unfairness and injustice that will be pointed out by 
cutting that man in half and his neighbor sticking to 0.7, you cannot 
live with it in my opinion. 

Mr. Warts. I believe that is all. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Bass. Yes, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Cuartrman. I, too, would like to commend the gentleman for the 
very comprehensive statement he has prepared for the committee. I 
appreciate Mr. Taylor coming here. e all realize that he certainly 
is an authority in the tobacco field. 

Going back to your statement which calls for a referendum, Mr. 
Taylor, what percent of the tobacco producers vote in a referendum? 

Mr. Taytor. It is exceedingly high. Some of the representatives of 
the department could give you a better answer than I can, Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. Would 75 percent of them vote ? 

Mr. Taytor. No, I doubt it is that high. I know around 60 percent 
as a rule have voted in past referendums. I know we have commented 
many times that we usually have a higher percentage turnout in a ref- 
erendum than in a national election. 

The CHatrman. Will you yield there? Can anybody from the De- 
partment give us that answer ¢ 

Mr. Bass. Can you, Mr. Todd? 

Mr. Topp. It is usually estimated around 60 percent, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Under this plan you have submitted this three-point pro- 
gram, Mr. Taylor, how many pounds of tobacco will be produced in 
1955 if we should enact that legislation ? 

Mr. Taytor. I have no way of knowing. I don’t know of anybody 
in this room that can answer that question. 

Mr. Bass. Do you know what the Department established as a quota 
for this year ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Bass. What is that quota ? 

Mr. Taytor. Around 548 million pounds, as I remember, sir. 

Mr. Bass. You said 548 million pounds. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. You also said you had no idea how many pounds of 
tobacco your program would produce. 

Mr. Taytor. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bass. The Department establishes the quota on what kind of 
a basis? 

Mr. Taytor. They establish a quota using a yield basis. They estab- 
lish in pounee, and then convert it to acres in States. 

Mr. Bass. The Department requests so many pounds of tobacco be 
grown ? 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Bass, you are getting into something now that gets 
rather technical. | 
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Mr. Bass. I will change the word “request.” 

Mr. Tayzor. I will try to answer your question. 

Mr. Bass. Wait just a minute before you answer it. I will take the 
word “request” out. Do they establish a quota for a year’s produc- 
tion in pounds. 

Mr. Taytor. They established a quota last fall of 548 million pounds 
which has been in my opinion mistakenly labeled as the desired level. 
Let us be practical here, sir. 

Mr. Bass. I agree with you. 

Mr. Taytor. Nobody that I know of in the tobacco industry at that 
time who knew the situation, departmental officials included, thought 
that was the quota needed. But what did it do at 548 million pounds? 
It held the cut to 10 percent which made the cut equitable on the little 
man and the big man, and did not get into the very fight that I am 
trying to avoid in my proposal. 

Mr. Bass. You say that the Department did not face up to their 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Tayior. Nobody else in the industry. I will take my share, too. 

a Bass. How is the tobacco that is in the factories today meas- 
ured ? 

Mr. Taytor. Stocks on hand. 

Mr. Bass. How is it determined how much stock is on hand? Is it 
in pounds? 

Mr. Tayrxor. It is in pounds. 

Mr. Bass. How is the tobacco measured in the warehouses that the 
association has ? 

Mr. Taytor. In pounds. 

Mr. Bass. How is tobacco measured when it is bought and sold? 

Mr. Taytor. In pounds. 

Mr. Bass. How many acres of tobacco will it take to produce 548 
million pounds? 

Mr. Taytor. That will depend on what kind of yield you get. 

Mr. Bass. What is wrong with the tobacco story today? Why are 
we in trouble? 

Mr. Taytor. Minimum acreage is my answer. 

Mr. Bass. I am not talking about how we got there. I said what 
is our problem today ? 

Mr. Taytor. Too much tobacco. 

Mr. Bass. That is right. How is that tobacco measured ? 

Mr. Taytor. On the farm. 

Mr. Bass. I mean the tobacco that we have on hand, the surplus that 
is ruining us. 

Mr. Tayrtor. In pounds. 

Mr. Bass. Then what we have to do? We have to find out how to 
get rid of pounds and reduce the poundage of tobacco that is going 
on the market. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. How are we going to do that unless we know how many 
pounds of tobacco is going to be marketed and sold next year? 

Mr. Taytor. I don’t know how much is going to be sold and mar- 
keted next year. I don’t think anybody knows. 

Mr. Bass. We cannot figure on acres. We know that, don’t we? 
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Mr. Taytor. Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. Bass. As I said orig- 
inally I am not opposed to poundage controls if you have a solution. I 
will join you. 

Mr. Bass. I am trying to work out a solution with you because I 
believe you will come as close to having the answer as any man I know. 

Mr. Tayvor. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bass. What is the objection to the people who are opposed to a 
poundage quota? Why do they object to it? Why have they told 
you that they objected to it. 

Mr. Tayvor. I will go over this again. I thought I covered it pretty 
well with Mr. Watts. I have 25 objections I have heard. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Taylor has just enumerated one objection after 
the other to the poundage proposition. I do not know anybody here 
who is advocating converting this into a poundage control basis. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Cooley, if you will vield, I will tell you one. I am. 

Mr, Cootry. Maybe you are. You may call some of your witnesses 
to justify your position. I am not trying to slow down the meeting, 
but you have 11 witnesses. They came from great distances to testify. 
Mr. Taylor can be readily available at any time this subcommittee 
wants him here. To have him repeat again what he has already said 
in his statement seems to me will delay the others. We have Mr. Shaw 
from North Carolina who is the next witness, and he is a busy man. 
I would like the gentleman to bear that in mind. Let Mr. Taylor 
enumerate again the pound basis. 

Mr. Tayxor. I am available whenever you wish. 

Mr. Cooter. I know you are. I apologize for interrupting. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to state for the record that all I am trying 
to do is to work out some sort of solution whereby we do not have to 
cut burley tobacco in 1956 by 50 percent. 

I would also like to state that in my considered opinion, and in the 
opinion of several people that I have talked to, including Mr. Taylor, 
that the only definite and sure way of eliminating the situation is to 
control overproduction. He has stated himself that he does not have 
the slightest idea how many pounds of tobacco will be produced next 
year under his program. 

I have drawn the conclusion from that and from other statements 
and other testimony that if we continue to establish quotas on an acre- 
age basis, and continue the overproduction of tobacco based on an 
acreage basis, then we are still going to face the same problem we are 
facing now. 

I would like to ask you one more question, Mr. Taylor, and then, 
Mr. Chairman, I will yield. Which do you think it would be easier to 
hide—500 pounds of tobacco on a warehouse floor or a half acre behind 
some hill somewhere ? 

Mr. Taytor. You have a chance of finding that half acre. You 
have no change of finding the 500 pounds. 

Mr. Bass. On the warehouse floor there is no identification of 
tobacco. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Bass, I don’t want to get into a discussion here 
which might involve warehousemen, because I have the greatest re- 
spect for them. But I have been in the business of running down 
so-called violators of the program for many years. The tobacco busi- 
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ness, the way it works, is called a looseleaf auction warehouse system. 
It is just that. I don’t think the Department of Agriculture can get 
enough men to find those 500 pounds you are talking about. 

Mr. Bass. Does the warehouseman have any responsibility to the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. Certainly. They are here today. They are cooperat- 
ing 100 percent in trying to make this program better. They have 
gone a long way in the last few years. 

Mr. Bass. That was the opinion I had. 

Mr. Tayrtor. I am glad you stated it. 

Mr. Bass. I am quite sure that the warehousemen will be willing 
to cooperate in the program. 

Mr. Taytor. The warehousemen that are here will. 

Mr. Bass. You said something about an unsound WPA program. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. We had a program in 1933, 1935, 1936, a WPA program. 
If the farmer is not allowed to make a living on the farm, we will 
have to find another WPA program to help him. 

Mr. Taytor. I am trying to help him. 

Mr. Bass. If we don’t find some way to help him, we will have to 
give hima WPA program. 

Mr. Taytor. I hope we never do. We might. He is headed in 
that direction. 

Mr. Bass. If we don’t find a way of providing him a chance to grow 
tobacco, he will have to make a living someway. 

Mr. Taytor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say to members of Congress who 
are not members of the committee, we will not cut off anybody. We 
will set aside a day next week to hear the views of Congress. 

Wethank you very much, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to rearrange the witness list a little 
bit. I would like to have Mr. St. Clair take the stand. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to present to this 
joint committee here today the president of the farm bureau in our 
State. I believe he has not served his farm bureau as long as some 
States, but he has an enviable record in that position in our State. 
He has served for a number of years as the president. He has served 
ably. I feel certain that he represents the expressed views and the 
unexpressed views of his association here today. Mr. St. Clair. 


STATEMENT OF BURL S. ST. CLAIR, PRESIDENT, KENTUCKY FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. St. Cuatr. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as has already 
been stated, I am president of the Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation. 
I would like to say that I am grateful for this opportunity of appear- 
ing here and trying to convey to you the thinking of our people in 
the Kentucky Farm Bureau. 

Before I begin on my prepared statement, I would like to make a 
few comments to try to impress upon you the efforts we are making 
to really learn the views of our people, and then to try to give you 
what we appraise their thinking to be. 
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As has been stated by Senator Clements, we deal directly with 
farmers. They are our main source of support. That is our purpose, 
to serve our farmers. Our farmers gather annually and decide on 
policies. These farmers have consistently favored this tobacco price- 
support program that we have with these controls, and then through 
this year as this situation began to shape up, we have continued to be 
in close contact with our people in the counties and down on the farms. 
In fact, during the last 6 weeks we have been in contact with every 
county that we have organized in Kentucky, which is 113, and among 
other things the tobacco situation was discussed. 

Then after those reactions we have had our board of directors in 
session last week, and the board of directors approved the statement 
which I will give here, and at the same time we had in conference the 
county presidents of a great majority of our organized counties in a 
State conference and we discussed this situation with them and threw 
out to them the thinking of our board of directors. 

There again we got overwhelming support and endorsement on the 
thinking embodied in our statement. 

I would like to say that we find very little opposition to this state- 
ment or program we are advocating when farmers are informed of 
the situation. We found that is a key to whether or not they will go 
along, that is, that they be informed. 

We are now trying to inform them of the seriousness of this situa- 
tion. We have plans mapped to continue to try to do that thing. 
As progress goes on and whatever Congress can give us to work with, 
we are going to continue to follow through and do everything we can 
to help achieve this understanding which is so necessary to the success 
of the program. 

Now I would like to read to you a brief statement we have prepared. 

The Kentucky Farm Bureau commends the Senate and House Agri- 
culture Committees for recognizing the seriousness of the present 
burley tobacco situation. We appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before this committee with regard to our suggestions as to how we 
think that some of these problems confronting the burley grower can 
be solved. 

The Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation is composed of 74,007 farm 
families. It is an independent, nongovernmental, self-financed, fam- 
ily organization, founded for the purpose of protecting and promoting 
the best interests of farmers in the State of Kentucky. 

Several years ago we conducted a survey of our membership and 
found that 86 percent of the farmers in Kentucky who belong to the 
farm bureau list tobacco as their major cash crop. We feel that we 
would be doing something far less than our duty if we did not seek 
to appear before this group with positive workable suggestions that 
may be put into action for the purpose of helping the burley farmer 
in his present dilemma. 

We know that this committee has before it factual information 
regarding stocks of burley tobacco on hand and the reasons for the 
surplus supply. As most of our recommendations are based on United 
States Department of Agriculture figures, we will not burden you with 
reiteration. Therefore, I present to you today the recommendations 
of the Kentucky Farm Bureau board of directors adopted at a special 
meeting held in Louisville March 3. 
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We favor continued acreage controls, and we would supplement 
these controls with poundage quota, provided that a practical and 
workable figure can be reached as to what the pounds per acre would be. 

I would like to say here that incidentally we do not have a formula 
to offer. As of now we have not seen one that we feel might meet this 
requirement. 

It is our opinion that any definite poundage to be proclaimed at this 
time without due consideration with tobacco authorities, Government 
and non-Government agencies and others in the industry, would be 
indefensible. 

We favor necessary legislation from Congress to cut further the 
present acreage allotments for 1955, in order that further tobacco 
surplus may be presented. 

Because of the inconsistencies now existing in regard to tobacco al- 
lotments, we favor legislation for the reduction of acreage allotments 
on the basis that would apply to all growers alike. 

We urge that allotments given to new farmers be based on qualifi- 
cation of the landowner and not the tenant. 

We ask that the penalty of 75 percent of previous years average 
selling price be levied on excess tobacco. 

I would like to add here that the following points which we men- 
tion we recognize are administrative in the main, and we point them 
out to let you know we recognize that, and we want to give every aid 
to administration and tightening up on these other points. 

We favor the further tightening up of the present burley program 
as far as administration is concerned. For example: The training of 
persons responsible for measuring tobacco acreage by engineers and 
other cellege personnel ; that one person be responsible for all measure- 
ments in each county ; that all excess tobacco be destroyed in the field if 
this is at all possible; that enforcement measures should be taken in 
order that marketing cards should be presented at the scales when 
crops are weighed and that no tobacco crop will be weighed without 
a marketing card; that necessary measures be taken to change the 
amount allotted for acreage adjustment and the amount allotted to 
new growers from 1% of 1 percent to %» of 1 percent; that the total 
cropland and facilities provisions of the present law be enforced to 
require strict compliance by so-called townlot growers. 

We believe that these suggestions and recommendations would be 
beneficial to the tobacco farmer with no unjust hardship on any seg- 
ment of the industry. We appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore this committee today and we certainly hope that our program 
will be seriously considered by this subcommittee. 

I would like to add that it is my firm conviction that the burley- 
tobacco growers of Kentucky want to do everything possible to save 
this program. 

Gentlemen, that is the conclusion of our statement. 

Mr. Cootry. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Surely. 

Mr. Cootry. You have as members of your Farm Bureau in Ken- 
tucky many small farmers. , 

Mr. St. Crate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You are speaking in behalf of all the small farmers 
and all the farmers who are members of your organization. 
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Mr. Sr. Cua. That is right. I would say that our membership 
a “a omen is equal to the proportion of a census figure. 

r. Cootry. Do you approve the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment, that is, to increase the penalty and to make other improvements 
and changes in the law ? 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Yes, sir; that is part of our statement here, too. 

Mr. Cootry. You think if these recommendations of the Depart- 
ment are approved, the program will be greatly improved ? 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. St. Clair, thank you for your statement. 

Let me ask you just one question. As I understand from you, you 
are saying in effect that the poundage quota is something we ought 
to think about. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. But due to the acuteness of the situation now, and 
the need for speed, we could not go into that at this time, but maybe 
some time later on we might go into it. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You go along with Mr. Taylor about having a 
referendum if we do make changes, and have a new look at the acreage 
allotment for 1955 ? 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. I think that is an excellent suggestion. We certainly 
support that idea. I think it would be going a Scale way to guarantee 
the success of the program. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I understand you are president of the State Farm 
Bureau in Kentucky. 

Mr. St. Crater. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. We had the pleasure of hearing the national presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau before this committee on the Cooley bill, H. 
R. 12. If I understood Mr. Schumann’s testimony correctly, he is very 
much opposed to strict production controls. He is more in favor of 
flexible. Would you want flexible controls in your tobacco program ? 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I would be glad to comment on that. I read the ac- 
count of the testimony, and I think if you will check you find Mr. 
Schumann did discuss the tobacco program, and he endorsed the pro- 
gram in general as the program ee at the present time. 

Mr. Jounson. You agree with Mr. Schumann that the flexible pro- 
gram is all right for the dairy farmer in Wisconsin where I come from, 
but as far as you are concerned on tobacco you want the rigid support ? 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. The Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation supports 
the position of the American Farm Bureau on the flexible price plan, 
and at the same time the American supports the Kentucky Farm 
Bureau program on the tobacco program, each recognizing that there 
are peculiarities to the tobacco project that do not apply to the same 
extent in other commodities. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t think you have answered my question. You 
go along with Schumann as long as it does not affect your tobacco pro- 


am. 

Mr. St. Cuamr. Mr. Schumann supports our tobacco program. 
Mr. Jounson. Then he is for rigid supports on tobacco. 

Mr, St. Cuatr. That is right. 


Mr. Jounson. I did not understand his testimony that way. 
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Mr. Cootry. He said he was for the tobacco program and sugar pro- 
gram and flexible supports on the other commodities. The record 
should indicate that the dairy group will have no control over produc- 
tion. 

Senator CLements. As I understand from your statement and from 
the answer to the question Congressman Abbitt asked with reference 
to referendum that you approve wholeheartedly the presentation that 
has been made here this morning by Randolph Taylor. 

Mr. Sr, Cuarr. That is right. We certainly have no conflict, what- 
ever. We did not see that program until we came here, but it complies 
with all of our objectives of giving the say-so on these programs closer 
to the grower. This thing would do that very thing. 

Senator CLtements. I would like to call to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture’s attention, who is here this morning, and 
who is deeply interested in the tobacco program—nobody in this coun- 
try has made a greater contribution to it than Harold Cooley—when 
you ask Burl St. Clair if he represented the small grower in Kentucky, 
he is from a county that has nothing but small growers of burley or 
any other types of tobacco. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. That is right. 

Senator Ciements. He grew up in the neighborhood where he has 
never seen, and people in the neighborhood have never seen a large 
grower of burley tobacco. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. That is right. The largest in my county is around 
5 acres. 

Senator CLemenrs. In the interest of time, I have no further ques- 
tions of Mr. St. Clair. I thought he would like to place in the record, 
and call attention to the fact of those from the Farm Bureau in Ken- 
tucky who are with him today. 

The Cuarrman. He may do that now, and perhaps they will stand 
up. 
Mr. Sr. Crate. Yes, if you will stand, I will introduce the people 
from the Kentucky Farm Bureau who are here; Mr. Jack Welch, first 
vice president and chairman of the State Farm Bureau Tobacco Com- 
mittee; Mr. Golladay LaMotte, second vice president ; Mr. H. H. Proc- 
ter, head of the legislative department. 

Mr. Warts. May I have an opportunity of thanking these fine 
representatives of the Farm Bureau of Kentucky, my home State, for 
taking the trouble to come and testify before us. I want to compli- 
ment the president on his fine statement. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say this, too, Mr. St. Clair. We 
deeply appreciate the interest your Senator has taken in this matter. 
He has always cooperated with us and so has Mr. Watts, Mr. Chelf 
and the other gentlemen from Kentucky, including Mr. Spence, who 
was here. They have always been interested in anything for the good 
of the tobacco people in particular, and Kentucky in general. Thank 
you so much for coming. 

Mr. Str. Cuatr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bass. I will ask just one question for the record. Do you be- 
lieve that a workable solution based on poundage basis can be worked 
out for tobacco control ? 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. There may be a possibility of it. 

Mr. Bass. You recommend the possibility or looking into it, anyway. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness on the list is Mr. R. Flake Shaw, 
president of the North Carolina Farm Bureau Federation. The 
chairman of the full committee says he needs no introduction because 
the members and all the people know him. 

Mr. Cootry. He has io in this committee at meetings more often 


than some of the members. 
The Cuarrman. He is well versed in all matters affecting agricul- 
ture. We would like to express our appreciation for his being here. 


STATEMENT OF R. FLAKE SHAW, PRESIDENT, NORTH CAROLINA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Suaw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your very cordial re- 
ception. On behalf of the farmers of our State, I would like to thank 
you folks for the interest you have taken in the burley tobacco situa- 
tion at this time. As you know we do not have an awful lot of burley 
in North Carolina. We are one of the smaller States in that respect. 
But it means a lot to the people who grow it, and we are vitally inter- 
ested in it. In fairness to the committee I would have to state to you 
frankly that in our meeting last November, at which time the burley 
tobacco growers met, they did go on record favoring a continuation 
of the 0.7 minimum. That is a part of our resolution of the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau as of November 1954. 

Of course, the committee did not know at that time that the tobacco 
situation was as bad as it is. It might have been different if they 
had. But that is in the resolution, and I want to be honest with the 
committee in stating the position taken by the tobacco committee at 
that time. 

I came here directly from St. Louis. We had a little get-together 
before I left. 

Mr. Cootry. That is where they have the big allotments. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. I was asked by Mr. Emmett Schlusser to try to 
get Mr. Hull in a meeting, but I got in late myself, and I was not able 
to do it. I did not mention that facetiously, but we did have burley 
members from Indiana, Ohio, Burl St. Clair was there, and I was 
there from North Carolina, and we had quite a few of the States rep- 
resented, and this one thing we had unanimous agreement on. I want 
this to rest with the committee. 

They want to save this program. The farmers are willing to face 
the music, if and when they know the facts, and they will do it. 

I would further qualify it by saying that in spite of the fact I am 
not a grower, we have dealt with tobacco in our State because of our 
flue-cured interest, and I am not a rookie in this field. We started 
back in 1938, and we tried the poundage thing, and we voted on it in 
1939 and we came here on bended knees and we took a 40-percent cut 
in 1 year across the board in flue cured, Mr. Chairman, as you will 
remember. We did not mess around about getting ready to conduct a 
referendum because we were licked completely. We had been a bunch 
of nitwits and did the wrong thing; and we found it out and went to 
work on it. 

I started at one time in Hillsboro, Ohio, and stumped the different 
States in the burley tobacco area when I was on the State committee 
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in the early 1930’s before they ever held a referendum on these things. 
It went all through Kentucky and wound up in Columbus, Tenn. 
I know the burley tobacco growers pretty well. We have met together 
many, many times over. I have read the statement by the Depart- 
ment and I like it. I think it is good, Mr. Chairman. I think every- 
thing in there will add to the welfare and well being of the tobacco 
program. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Shaw, in view of the fact that your committee was 
not fully aware of the distressing situation that we now have when 
they took the position on the minimum allotment, I can understand 
of course that you cannot come here representing the committee be- 
cause they have not discussed it, but if it is necessary to save this pro- 
gram to reduce this minimum, you as an individual agree that it should 
be done ? 

Mr. Suaw. Absolutely as an individual I would agree, provided 
you let them vote on it. 

Mr. Cooter. Of course. 

Mr. Suaw. That isright. I ama great hand for letting the farmers 
have the facts. I have never seen them fail to do the nght thing if 
they understand it. 

Mr. Cootry. You know what happened in North Carolina when 
we had the minimum 5 acres of cotton. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. Because we have so many little growers in North Caro- 
lina, the little growers would have had the cotton-acreage allotment 
— the landlord with the larger acreage would not have had any- 
thing. 

Mr. Suaw. That is right. 

Mr. Cooter. If we had a 3-acre minimum in our flue-cured law, 
we could not administer it. 

Mr. Suaw. We could not live with one yet. 

Mr. Cooter. We do not have the minimum in our flue-cured law. 

Mr. Suaw. No kind of minimum. 

Mr. Cootry. I can see the possibility of ultimately having to do 
away with the minimum in the burley law. I know that in our State 
when a man operates 5 or 6 farms, and he is a landlord, he is not a big 
man because he has 5 or 6 people depending on his allotment. 

Mr. Suaw. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. It seems to me the Department made good recommen- 
dations, and I would like to hear what the opposition to these rec- 
ommendations is. Do you know anybody here who is opposing these 
recommendations ? 

Mr. Suaw. I have not found anybody that is. I have not talked 
with all the people that are here. i got here late. We talked yester- 
day and we found a wide area of agreement, and we found disagree- 
ment on the things to be done. We were together on the principles of 
trying to save the program and certainly no man that is fair with the 
program or with the farmers can object to letting them vote on it. 

Mr. Cootzy. This suggestion No. 3 seems to be very important be- 
cause it takes away from the farmer who plants without an allotment 
the right to acquire an allotment in future years based on acreage that 
he planted outside of the quota. 

Mr. Suaw. I know exactly what it is. 
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Mr. Cooter. If you increase his penalty to 75 percent and adopt 
other recommendations the Department made, it seems to me that it 
would be a very constructive suggestion. 

Mr. Suaw. | think if you gentlemen can make it stick and can 
»ass the law, certainly you will please the farmer and make him happy 
Gases we in flue cured are reaching some proportions that are not 
exactly like we would like to see them at this time. 

Mr. Cootry. You do know that every tobacco bill that has passed 
Congress in recent years, or for many, many years, has passed by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. Suaw. I know that. 

Mr. Cooter. That is due to the fact that the men from the tobacco 
growing areas have settled their differences in the committee room. 

Mr. Suaw. I pointed that out yesterday. 

Mr. Cootry. That is the way I want it to be done now. I do not 
want to come out with a tobacco bill that is controversial. I do not 
think we can afford to do it. 

Mr. Suaw. You will never pass it if you do it. My last statement 
is this. I think this should be made the first order of business. I 
think we are fortunate in that we have had experience. This situa- 
tion is not anything as bad as it was in 1940, because we didn’t know 
what we were doing them. We know the facts and we are honest with 
ourselves and willing to respect the facts, and we know the principles 
and where the answers are found. I think this committee, with the 
help of the Department, and the evidence you are going to get here to- 
day, can write a tobacco program. I assure you that we through our 
outfit in North Carolina will do all we can to help sell whatever you 
decide, along with the evidence you get here, is best for 1955. We 
will make it the first order of business. We will go to the field with 
it and we will give the farmers the full benefit of all the knowledge 
we have about it. 

Senator Ciements. All I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, is that what 
Mr. Cooley said about the committee, and I am sure he was speaking 
for the House, I think I can speak for the Senate committee, and I 
think you will find we are ready to take early action, and they will 
be in accord when we work out the program. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Shaw, Congressman Alexander is here, and 
is very interested in this matter. Do you have any questions? 

Mr, Arexanper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have any 
questions to ask Mr. Shaw. I do know his vast experience and under- 
standing of the problem. I want to commend him on his statement. 

The Cuarrman. I might say Congressman Jones was here, but had 
to go to another meeting. 

Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Shaw, I gathered from your statement that pro- 
vided the proposition is sent back to the farmers as indicated by Mr. 
Taylor in his statement, you think it is fine to proceed along the lines 
he has outlined ? 

Mr. SHaw. That is right. Let them decide themselves what they 
want to do. 

Mr. Warts. That puts it right where the fellow who is affected by 
it has the final say-so. 

Mr. Suaw. Thatis right. Iam for that. 
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Mr. Jounson. When the farmers vote in the referendum, are they 
going to have a chance to vote for or against, or will they have two 
propositions? Is it going to be a matter of voting for something or 
voting against it, or do they have a chance to choose their own 
program ? 

The Cuarrman. It will depend on what this committee comes out 
with. 

The next witness we have is Mr. Norman Randall, chairman of the 
burley committee, North Carolina State Grange. 
Mr. Randall, we are glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN RANDALL, CHAIRMAN, BURLEY 
COMMITTEE, NORTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Ranpatu. Mr. Chairman, we do not have a prepared statement. 
We have gone over the propositions of the Department and we agree 
in every respect except that our organization in North Carolina is on 
record to hold a 0.7 minimum. I cannot go further than that. 

As to the poundage control, it has not been brought up but frankly 
we think it unworkable. We hope you can work it out, but so far we 
have not seen any way of doing that. 

We will certainly support this. I think the proposition, if you do 
reduce the minimum acreage, should go to the grower. North Carolina 
is, as you know, a small grower. A poundage control would probably 
hurt us most because I believe we have the highest average poundage 
of any State inthe Union. We certainly endorse a stricter A msm 
os the law, and we would like to call attention to multiple signups of 

arms. 

I don’t know whether it can be enforced or not. The situation in 
North Carolina is that 1 man will have 2 or 3 acres and have it signed 
up under enough allotments that he doesn’t have to take a cut due to 
the minimum allotment. One would take care of the other. But if 
you don’t, we think something should be done about that. 

Mr. Cootry. What is the average acreage in North Carolina on 
burley ? 

Mr. Ranpatt. I believe it is 0.6, which is rather low. Most of our 
tobacco is grown by the individual farmer himself with a low income. 
Each tenth you take off him costs $100. So it is serious. It is one 
reason we have kept to the minimum allotment. They need that. It 
is their cash crop. 

We appreciate being allowed to appear before this committee. Our 
organization will do everything it can to get this information out to 
the farmers if this referendum is held. We would not favor hinging 
the program on that referendum. 

Mr. Cootry. You would not favor that? 

Mr. Ranpatu. Hinging the whole program on that referendum as 
to whether we would have a minimum allotment or not. Did I under- 
stand you to say that the program will stand or fall on that? 

The Cuatrman. He said that if you did not do that, the whole pro- 
gram would fall by its own weight. I could not hear what you said 
about the referendum. 

Mr. Ranpatu. We would favor the referendum in case it is put on 
but I cannot commit the Grange. 
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Mr. Cooter. How long has it been since your Grange had a meet- 
ing on the problem ? 

r. Ranpatu. In December. We did not know the seriousness of 
the situation at that time, but we did know it was serious. 

Mr. Cooter. You are perfectly willing for the farmers to express 
their views? 

Mr. Ranpauu. Yes. I think the Grange will go along on that. 

The Cuarrman. I might say to you, I do not think the Department 
knew of the seriousness at that time, either. 

Mr. Ranpauu. I was here in December, and I don’t believe they 
did myself. We do know the seriousness now. I think anything you 
gentlemen will work out, the Grange will go along with as far as 
possible. 

Mr. Cuetr. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to do so, I would 
like to be excused at the moment. I have another committee that I am 
a member of that has been in session all morning. They have been 
sending out an S O § that they do not have a quorum. I want to get 
out and vote on some of the bills. I beg to be excused from this meet- 
ing, although I realize that this is the lifeblood of my people. 

The CHarrMan. We will be glad to hear you next week. 

Mr. Cuetr. Thank you. 

Senator Ciements. This position that the Grange took was at a 
time when you did not have possession of all the facts you have today. 

Mr. Ranpatu. I don’t think so. 

Senator Ciements. As an individual do you not think that this 
program presented here this morning by Mr. Taylor, concurred in by 
other witnesses that have followed him—vou speak as an individual— 
is a sound program to follow since they recommend that a referendum 
be held to get the verdict from the growers themselves ? 

Mr. Ranpauu. I think that is sound. 

The CHamrman. We deeply appreciate vour coming before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Randall. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Ranpatu. Thank you. 

The CHarman. We have with us Mr. John Vance, president of 
Virginia Farmers Union, and I am glad to recognize him at this point. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Vance. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the 
record my name is John B. Vance, president of the Virginia Farmers 
Union and a member of the board of directors of the National Farmers 
Union. I am speaking for Mr. James G. Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, as well! as for our State organization, the Vir- 
ginia Farmers Union. 

On behalf of Farmers Union, I wish to express our appreciation for 
this opportunity to express our views with respect to the tobacco pro- 
grams of the United States Government. Having been reared on a 
tobacco farm, and being now actively engaged in growing tobacco, 
no one appreciates more than I do what our tobacco programs have 
meant to the tobacco growers as well as to the entire economy of the 
tobacco-producing areas of this country. We are particularly glad 
that this committee has been created to review and study the opera- 
tion of the tobacco program and the problems of the tobacco growers. 
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As you know, Mr. Chairman, at least one kind of tobacco is in seri- 
ous trouble now. I have reference to burley tobacco. It would seem 
probable that what has happened to burley tobacco may be a forerun- 
ner of what is in store for the other kinds. I draw this conclusion due 
to the fact that the primary factors, which, in my opinion, have 
brought about the present disparity between the supply of burley 
tobacco and the demand for this kind, also apply to most of the other 
kinds of tobaccos, especially the cigarette types. 

If I might digress for just a moment from the strictly tobacco prob- 
lem, I would like to make one or two observations which I think bear 
on this subject. Let me point out that the action of the 83d Congress 
in adopting the variable price-support theory on all basic commodi- 
ties excepting tobacco will ultimately spell the doom of the entire price- 
support program for tobacco unless the 84th Congress acts to restore 
realistic and effective price supports at 90 percent of parity on all 
basics and devises ways and means of offering comparable price pro- 
tection to the producers of other commodities. 

The excuse offered by the flexible, lower price-support advocates in 
agreeing to go along with 90-percent supports on tobacco was that 
the tobacco program had never operated at a loss to the United States 
Government, but instead had paid its own way. This is true, but my 
point is this. Farmers are going to produce the commodity from 
which they can expect to receive the greatest return. Therefore, it 
follows that with reduced price supports and resulting lower prices 
for most commodities excepting tobacco, farmers who never produced 
tobacco in their entire lives are going to turn to that crop simply 
because they can see a greater return. When this happens, then the 
investment of the Commodity Credit Corporation in the tobacco- 
support program will increase proportionately, stock held by CCC 
will increase, and the heat which has been turned on the other com- 
modity price support programs will be turned on tobacco. To my 
way of thinking, this is the greatest danger faced by the tobacco 
growers today. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to discuss the merits or demerits 
of the overall system of firm price supports. I simply wish to point 
out that the adoption of the variable price-support program has cer- 
tainly placed the tobacco growers of this country in a very precarious 
position. With the penalty rate for overplanting at the present level, 
farmers can afford to overplant their allotments, pay the penalty, and 
still have a greater return from their investment and labor than the 
would have Sten growing chickens, milking cows, or raising cattle. / 
good acre of flue-cured or burley tobacco last year grossed about $900. 
If this were an acre of excess tobacco, the producer would have paid 
about $450 in penalty. He would have had $450 per acre left. He 
probably paid out about $100 for fertilizer, insecticides, oil, and other 
out-of-pocket cost of production, leaving him $350 from this acre to 
cover his labor and depreciation. Keep in mind that he probably 
produced this tobacco with family labor. Obviously, if you computed 
into this figure the value of his family labor, the cost of the number 
of hours of work which went into the production of that tobacco, there 
would not have been $350 left. With this situation prevailing, it is 
not difficult to understand why tobacco may look particularly attrac- 
tive, even with the present penalty rate, to quite a few farmers. 
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It is our opinion that most of the ills of our tobacco programs today 
have been brought about by several factors, the most important of 
which are (1) decrease in disappearance, due mainly to a drop in 
exports; (2) production of excess tobacco; (3) increase in yields per 
acre; (4) the practice of placing a premium on excess sean by 

ranting an increase in allotments for farms where excess tobacco has 
en produced in previous years. 

With the permission of this committee, I should like to discuss sev- 
eral of these factors separately and to make certain recommendations 
for your consideration which we believe will act to relieve, at least 
partly, the present acute situation. 

First, we believe that every possible effort should be exerted by the 
appropriate agencies and departments of the Government to stimu- 
late foreign trade and especially to promote increased exports of agri- 
cultural commodities. The Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act authorizing the sale of $700 million worth of agricul- 
tural commodities for soft currencies during the next 3 years is a step 
in the right direction. We believe, however, that this program should 
be greatly expanded and the authorization increased. 

Farmers Union will support legislation to this end. We further 
recommend that this committee endeavor to secure passage of legis- 
lation which will earmark a definite portion of the funds authorized 
under this program for use in promoting increased exports of tobacco. 
We believe that action of this nature can very well be justified in view 
of the extent to which the economy of a substantial area of this country 
is dependent on the tobacco industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the tobacco eoectiaeen of this country are as nearly 
united in their support of the tobacco marketing quota—price sup- 
port—inspection programs as any group of farmers have ever been on 
any matter. They recognized in this program the personification of 
our democratic system of government, applied to the problems of agri- 
cultural producers. This is evidenced by their overwhelming vote in 
favor of marketing quotas—usually around 90 to 95 percent in favor— 
everytime they have an opportunity to express themselves. They do 
not consider this program as one of governmental regimentation, but 
instead as one which enables them to adopt and practice the same 
sound business principle which has always been practiced by industry, 
and that is of keeping supply in line with realistio demand. When 
tobacco producers agree to accept quotas in exchange for the assurance 
that they will receive 90 percent of a fair price for their tobacco, they 
expect the program to be administered so as to be effective and so as to 
discourage the production of excess tobacco. 

Gentlemen, the present effective rate of penalty on excess tobacco— 
50 percent of the previous year’s market average—is not accomplishing 
its intended objective. It is not discouraging the production of excess 
tobacco. The records will show that in 1954, 10,271 acres of excess 
burley tobacco was produced and 16,616 acres of excess flue-cured 
tobacco. Using burley tobacco as an example, the 10,271 acres of excess 
tobacco produced in 1954 probably yielded a production of nearly 20 
million pounds. This tobacco has gone into the already inflated stocks, 
and when converted back in terms of acreage allotment for the 1955 
year simply means that this acreage is being, or has been, trimmed off 
of all old tobacco farms. During the immediate preceding 5 vears 
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40,439 acres of excess burley tobacco has been produced and marketed, 
probably resulting in an estimated production of 75 million pounds, 
which is now reflected in the 3.45 year supply on hand. This same 
situation is also applicable to the other kinds of quota tobacco as well 
as burley, but to a lesser degree. However, the effect on the coopera- 
tor’s allotments is the same. To relieve this situation, we recommend 
and will support legislation to increase the penalty rate on excess to- 
bacco to 75 percent of the previous year’s market average, with such 
increased rate to be effective for the 1955 crop year. 

There is another factor involved which relates to the same situation 
and which in our opinion is contributing as much to the production of 
excess tobacco as the present ineffective penalty rate. This is the prac- 
tice being followed by the Department of placing a premium on the 
production of excess tobacco by granting increases in allotment based 
on overplanting. It works this way. The farm has an allotment of 
3.0 acres. In 1954 6.0 acres were produced. The 1955 allotment for 
the farm is increased by 0.6 acre (one-fifth of the 1954 excess acreage) 
so that the 1955 preliminary allotment becomes 3.6 acres. ‘There are 
a few gadgets involved in order to qualify for the increase, such as 
sufficient cropland and curing space, but usually the excess farm gets 
the increase. Let me point out that the 0.6-acre increase cited in this 
example will ultimately come off of the allotments for other farms. 
It is our opinion that it is not consistent to penalize a farmer for pro- 
ducing excess tobacco and then to award him with an increase in his 
allotment for doing so. It simply doesn’t make sense. 

We strongly urge and will support legislation to prohibit the grant- 
ing of increases in allotments based on the production of excess tobacco. 
No credit whatever should be given in determining future National, 
State, or farm acreage allotments to the past production of excess 
tobacco. 

On this problem of excess tobacco production, we further urge that 
compliance be rigidly enforced so as to discourage chiselers. After 
tobacco farmers accept quotas, the Government has a moral obliga- 
tion to the vast majority of producers who cooperate and produce 
within their allotments to see that the program is properly enforced. 

It is our understanding that consideration is being given, based on 
more recent figures, relating to the supply and demand situation to a 
further reduction in 1955 burley tobacco allotments, Mr. Chairman, 
in view of the present supply situation, we do not take the position 
that a further reduction is not justified, if we can consider only the me- 
chanics of establishing allotments. But there are other elements to be 
considered. First, most farmers have already made plans to grow 
the acreage of tobacco in 1955 of which they have been notified by their 
county agricultural stabilization and conservation committees. They 
have seeded plant beds, and made trades with their tenants, and other- 
wise planned their operations. 

It is almost the middle of March, gentlemen. A further reduction 
at this late date, it seems to me, would be, in effect, a breach of con- 
tract with the growers. In other words, when could the farmer ever 
be sure his allotment notice meant what it said? In view of these 
facts, we doubt the wisdom of a further reduction at this late date. 
However, we do not wish to make a definite recommendation in this 
regard until we have had time to consult with the growers and to 
analyze further the situation. 
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Mr. Chairman, if I might digress one moment, I want to mention 
a subject that is very close to the heart of the chairman of this sub- 
committee. There is one other matter I should like to discuss which 
is of vital concern to the producers of type 21 dark-fired tobacco. 
As you know, Maryland-type tobacco is not governed by quotas, where- 
as dark-fired tobacco is so governed. During this past year, 72.3 
acres of Maryland-type tobacco was produced in Virginia and mar- 
keted on the dark-fired tobacco markets. In 1953, only 10.7 acres of 
Maryland tobacco were produced in Virginia. The people producing 
this tobacco are topping it low—at about 10 leaves—and are handling 
it so as to make it competitive with the legitimate type 21 tobacco. 
In other words, this tobacco which can be produced at will is being 
marketed on the dark-fired markets and is going into the dark-fired 
tobacco channels of trade and is being and has been included in the 
dark-fired stocks. Dark-fired tobacco allotments have been reduced 
by 10 percent for 1955. Unless action is taken immediately to prevent 
this practice, further reductions will be required in 1956; and, ulti- 
mately, the legitimate dark-fired type 21 grower will be put out of 
business. 

We do not take the position that farmers should be prohibited from 
growing Maryland-type tobacco in Virginia, but instead that appro- 
priate action should be taken to prevent this tobacco being so marketed 
as to compete in the channels of trade with dark-fired tobacco. This 
is a serious matter, and some 10,000 dark-fired growers in my State 
are gravely concerned. We respectfully urge that this committee 

ive immediate consideration to this problem and that, if necessary, 
egislative action be taken to relieve this situation. 

I should like to point out that the recommendations we have made 
have been thoroughly discussed with the leaders of all tobacco organ- 
izations in Virginia. A tobacco meeting, sponsored by the Virginia 
Farmers Union, was held last week at which time these matters were 
completely explored. This meeting was attended by representatives 
of all tobacco organizations in our State, including the president of 
the Virginia Dark-Fired Tobacco Growers Association, the president 
of the Virginia Burley Tobacco Growers Association, the manager of 
the Sun-Cured and Dark-Fired Tobacco Growers Association, the 
president of the Old Belt Flue-Cured Tobacco Warehouse Associa- 
tion, and others. Mr. Chairman, the recommendations presented to 
this committee will have the support of every tobacco organization in 
Virginia. 

In closing my remarks, let me again express our most sincere ap- 
preciation for the privilege of appearing before this committee. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Vance. 

Mr. Coorry. Mr. Vance, I want to commend you on the splendid 
statement that you have presented to the committee this morning. 
TI am sure you are aware of the fact that the tobacco growers of Vir- 
ginia do not have either in Congress or out of Congress a greater 
champion than the chairman of this subcommittee, my distinguished 
colleague from Virginia, who represents so ably the farmers and other 
people of his district. 

Mr. Vance. Weare very proud of him, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Coorry. It is because of his great interest in tobacco farmers 
that he was designated as the chairman of this subcommittee. 
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You have presented a problem here with regard to Maryland tobacco 
that had not occurred to me, and I was not aware of it. Have you dis- 
cussed it with the tobacco people in the Department? 

Mr. Vance. Frankly we have not. The meeting that I referred to, 
Mr. Cooley, was held last week, and this problem was focused at that 
time, and the seriousness was called to our attention. This is the first 
opportunity we have had. I believe I discussed it with Congressman 
Abbitt yesterday. 

Mr. Coo.ey. ee appreciate the seriousness of the situation you 
mentioned, but I do not know just what can be done under the existing 
law. I doubt if the Department would be able todo anything. It may 
be that we will have to take some legislative action. 

Mr. Vance. That was the reason, sir, we thought it was necessary 
and proper that it be called to the attention of this committee. 

Mr. Coorey. I hope that the people from the Department will con- 
sider it and see what can be done without having Congress do it. 

On the other proposition, I can see what you have in mind. If the 
farmers voted on a referendum on the 0.7 reduction you feel it would 
be a breach of faith if you did it on this crop. 

Mr. Vance. I certainly do. 

Mr. Cootzy. Suppose you submitted it in a referendum and the 
farmers voted for it, you would certainly go along with that. 

Mr. Vance. I have never been in the position of being afraid to 
submit any question whatever it might be to the decision of the farm- 
ers. I have found the majority usually make a sound decision. I cer- 
tainly would have no objection. 

Mr. Cooter. I think that is what is being considered. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Let me say in fairness to all the witnesses 
today that that is more or less a new development as far as the grower 
representatives are concerned. Mr. Taylor presented it officially today 
for the first time. I am sure if the farmers knew the situation, they 
would approve it. It would be up to the farmers to determine how 
they want to go. I do want to thank you for bringing up that situa- 
tion about the dark fired tobacco. I did not know anything about it 
until yesterday. 

I see Mr. Miller is here, and I think maybe he has something on his 
mind. Would you like to say something at this time? 

Mr. Mixer. Congressman Abbitt, in relation to the question of 
Maryland tobacco or for that matter any type of nonallotment tobacco 
being produced on a farm that has an allotment, this question was 
discussed with the Virginia committee on last Monday. We received 
their suggestions and studied the question in an all day session with 
them. Mr. Burnette of the Tobacco Division came back with the 
problem and discussed it with the Solicitor’s Office. We feel on the 
advice of the Solicitor, we can handle the situation of commingling of 
nonallotment tobacco and allotment tobacco on any farm adminis- 
tratively rather than by legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Can you take care of the situation after it gets to 
market and after it is bought by the buyers so that it cannot be com- 
mingled? We do not have the case of farmer X raising an acre of 
dark fired and an acre of Maryland and then commingling. The prob- 
lem is the commingling after the sale by the producer, is it not? 

Mr. Vance. Yes. 
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Mr. Miter. It is my understanding that we cannot prevent the 
commingling in stock of those tobaccos after they have been sold. I 
am talking about marketing quota purposes only. That is about as far 
as I can speak. But there is a distinct possibility of that being com- 
mingled with stocks of allotted tobaccos and being considered as stocks 
in that tobacco at a later date. 

Mr. Vance. That is the problem. 

The Cuarrman. I do not want to take any more of your time on 
that problem now, but I would appreciate it very much if I could get 
together with you next week and talk about that problem. Is there 
any other question by other members? 

Senator CLtements. Mr. Vance, I want to join with Congressman 
Cooley and Congressman Abbitt in expressing my appreciation for the 
fine statement you have made here this morning. 

If I understand you, your group has taken no action on any of the 
recommendations that were made here this morning by Mr. Taylor, 
and that have been supported by other witnesses. You a not take the 
position against them. You wanted to study the matter and discuss 
it with your own group as to further cuts in acreage at this time ? 

Mr. Vance. Senator Clements, I arrived a little bit late this morn- 
ing, and Mr, Taylor had partially gone through his discussion when I 
got here, so I did not have an opportunity to hear exactly what his 
recommendations were. Our group have made specific recommenda- 
tions and have taken a specific position in two of the points which I 
believe were brought out by the Department. One is on the increased 
penalty rate to 75 percent, and on eliminating the provision for grant- 
ing increases for overplanting. 

e have not taken a specific position with regard to the question of 
a further reduction in 1955 burley allotments nor have we taken an 
official position with respect to what should be done on this burley 
minimum proposition. 

Senator Crements. That was my understanding from your state- 
ment. Those are the two points that his recommendations were based 
on this morning. 

If his recommendations were put into effect there would be a referen- 
dum. I assume you through your group would join in taking all of the 
information that was available from the Department, including the 
seriousness of the burley situation down to the last grower in the 
Farmers Union group! 

Mr. Vance. We will lean over backward to do it, Senator. 

Senator Ciements. If you deem that it is essential for the saving of 
the tobacco program, you could go along with strong recommenda- 
tions, even if they appear to be painful at the moment, if you were con- 
vinced it would save the program ? 

Mr. Vance. Let me put it this way. We will certainly cooperate 
with the Department to the fullest extent in trying to get the latest 
information and statistics out to the farmers and the producers. From 
the standpoint of leaning a little too far this way in attempting to get 
them to take a further cut or further reduction in the seven-tenths 
minimum—in other words, what I am saying is that we would take 
strictly a neutral attitude, and would be governed by the wishes of the 
tobacco growers in our State after the facts are made clear to them. 
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Senator CLements. You would endeavor to make all of the facts 
clear to them. 

Mr. Vance. Certainly. 

Senator CLements. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions? If not, we certainly thank 
you again. 

Mr. Vance. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, I see a distinguished North Carolinian 
in the audience, Mr. Fred Royster, member of the North Carolina 
Legislature and tobacco farmer and tobacco warehouseman. I would 
like to present Mr. Royster and ask him if he has any statement to 
make about the problem under discussion. 


STATEMENT OF FRED ROYSTER, MEMBER OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Royster. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, may 
I say first of all that I appreciate the consideration that is being ac- 
corded me. I did not come with the purpose in mind of making a 
statement. I came simply for information and to secure what ap- 
peared to be the latest information on this problem. However, I do 
appreciate the opportunity of making a statement. 

I operate exclusively in flue cured. I happen to be the president 
of the Bright Belt W ‘arehouse Association ch ich is an organization 
comprising the vast majority of warehousemen in the flue- cured area. 
In flue cured as is true in burley and the other types, we have a very 
fine, and a very necessary working arrangement with the farmers 
organizations and all others who are interested in the tobacco industry. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we in flue cured are tremendously 
concerned with this problem. We realize that though there are differ- 
ent types of tobacco that fundamentally the program stands or falls 
collectively. We realize the seriousness of this burley situation. 

We also realistically know that we are approaching a similar situa- 
tion in flue cured if certain corrective measures are not taken. 

With that in view, we have discussed with our board of governors 
in a meeting on this past Monday—that board represents warehouse- 
men from the five flue-cured States—these proposals that the Depart- 
ment has presented to this committee for consideration. The unani- 
mous opinion of our group is that these proposals are sound and that 
they should be enacted at this time. We would like very much to see 
them enacted at this time. 

Of course, with the exception of the minimum acreage proviso, the 
others we take it would apply to flue cured. We certainly would want 
them to apply to flue cured. 

On the minimum acreage, as it has been stated, we do not have and 
never have had it in flue cured, for which I am sure we are all very 
grateful now. We have always taken the position that it was un- 
sound, and I can recall very vividly back in 1944 when that came into 
burley, it was discussed and recommended in some quarters for flue 
cured. We wisely decided at that time, and took the position that if 
you followed it to its ultimate conclusion, you would have all a 
growers at the minimum. There can be no other result as you have 
to make adjustments. 
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We realized that, and that is our position on it. We, of course, are 
first concerned with saving this program. We realize that if the pro- 
gram is saved it must save itself by being kept on a sound basis. 
Anything that does not lend to the keeping of it on a sound basis is 
not in the interest of little growers, big growers, or anybody else. In 
fact, we are all little growers. 

We very much hope that you gentlemen will come forward with the 
necessary legislation. I am quite sure while I do not have firsthand 
knowledge of burley growers, that they are no different from flue- 
cured growers. If you give them the op goscunity, they will make the 
right decision if they understand the problem. 

I think your proposal as it has been presented is both sound and 
equitable, and we will be very happy to support it in any way we can. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Ravuhe Are there any questions? 

Mr. Coortry. Mr. Royster, I am glad you came. I am impressed 
with the seriousness of the situation, and I know that one program is 
related to the other, as you say, and one type of tobacco may be substi- 
tuted for another type. 

Do you think that by adopting the Department’s recommendations 
we will be able to control substantially this overplanting and people 
planting without any quotas at all? Do you think the 75 percent 
penalty will do that ? 

Mr. Royster. I think it will, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. That, plus the fact that you take away from the man 
who is trying to build up a quota, any right to acquire a quota by vi- 
olating the program. 

Mr. Royster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. I am glad you came. I am glad to hear your views. 
and Mr. Shaw’s too, because I know what tobacco means to our Com- 
monwealth, and you do, too. Although we do not have a minimum 
acreage allotment, you and I live in a county and State where we 
have a high percentage of tenants. In other words, if your tobacco 
acreage and mine is cut, the little tenant feels it immediately, because 
you have to cut your tenants. 

Mr. Royster. Actually that was the basis of my statement that we 
are all small growers. If you have a landlord with flue cured with 20 
or 30 or 40 acres, it is broken down to 3 or 4 acres per family. We 
are all on a relatively equal basis on that. 

Mr. Cootzy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Royster. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I see in the audience the president of the Virginia 
Farm Bureau, Mr. Guy Blalock. He lives in the heart of the flue- 
cured tobacco in Virginia. Would you care to say something at this 
time ¢ 


STATEMENT OF GUY BLALOCK, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Bratock. I would like to concur in what the gentleman said 
preceding me, and though I do not have too much information from 
burley growers in Virginia as to decisions they have reached, some 
of them were calling my office early this morning, and on a couple of 
occasions since this hearing started, I have been called to the phone, 
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and it seems that the growers are becoming very much interested out 
there since they have heard of this hearing. Those who have talked 
to the office this morning conveyed information that they are con- 
cerned about the position that the burley people are in, and that they 
want to go along with any kind of improvement that can be made in 
adjusting this thing to save the program for them, and that they 
would be glad to concur in any kind of recommendations along the 
lines that have been suggested here to improve that program. 

I assure the committee that if anything can be brought to light or 
a decision reached, we will do everything we can do to get the infor- 
mation to the growers with respect to the seriousness of this program, 
and give them the information so that they might decide. 

I am sure that if the farmers have a chance to render an opinion 
they will come through with the right opinion. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. We certainly do thank you. 

Members of the committee, we have two distinguished visitors from 
Lenny, I would like to ask Mr. Bass if he wants to introduce 
them. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Paul Goddard of the Burley Stabilization Corp. of 
Knoxville, Tenn., is here. 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to hear him. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL GODDARD, BURLEY STABILIZATION CORP., 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Gopparp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to express my appreciation to Mr. Bass and the members of the com- 
mittee for inviting us to attend this meeting. I think the committee 
itself, and the Department, are to be complimented on the speed with 
which they are reacting to the difficult situation which has presented 
itself in burley in the last few weeks, we might say. As most every- 
one who has preceded me has said, it did not come to the attention of 
the Department, the growers, or anybody until we were right in the 
middle of this situation. I was very much in the middle of it, as I 
am manager of one of the cooperatives that handles price support. 
We certainly found that we were taking a very high percentage of 
tobacco. Nobody wants to take a cut. I have grown tobacco ever 
since I was able to reach a sucker. I don’t want a cut. My neighbors 
don’t want a cut. My tenants don’t want a cut. But we don’t want 
to lose a program. e don’t want to sell tobacco for 25 cents a pound. 

I believe that the suggestions that have been made here by the 
ones who have preceded me pretty well concur with my own thinking 
and that of the majority of the growers, that the Department needs to 
tighten up in every way it can these administrative matters that can 
take care of red-card tobacco. 

Certainly no man should be given a premium or awarded a prize 
for doing the very thing which tears down the program. 

Mr. Cooter. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Your reference to the Department might leave the im- 
plication that the Department has not done a good job in administer- 
ing the program. 

Mr. Gopparp. No, I don’t mean that. 
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Mr. Cootzey. Youdon’t say that at all. 

Mr. Gopparp. That was not my intention. 

Mr. Cooter. I am sure you did not intend it, and that is the reason 
I interrupted you. 

Mr. Gopparp. No, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. But the Department does have difficulties in trying to 
administer this program. 

Mr. Gopparp. They certainly do. 

Mr. Coorry. That is the reason you are here, and they are here 
asking us to strengthen their arm so that they may administer the 
program effectively. 

Mr. Gopparp. That is right. So that they can tighten these things 
up and make it a true control program, and restrict the production in 
line with the disappearance of tobacco. Tobacco can only be smoked 
and chewed. We cannot eat it. We cannot drink it like milk, which 
a member of the committee mentioned earlier. It is one thing that 
nobody will buy at any price if he does not have a need for it. It has 
reached the place that stocks are so great that we just have more 
than anybody can handle. 

The average acreage in Tennessee is 0.8 in 1954. Under the con- 
templated cut, it will be 0.74. I have talked to small growers and 
the ones that I have discussed the matter with personally have frankly 
said that they would rather lose a tenth of an acre than to lose the 
entire support program, if that is what it takes. 

There are 1 or 2 comments with regard to Mr. Taylor’s program I 
would like to make. The first is to reinforce the suggestion made, I 
believe by Senator Clements, and maybe by others, that May 1 is 
getting as late as it should be. It should be as much sooner than that 
as is possible. 

Another thing that I don’t believe has been mentioned, and I believe 
that the growers will take the bitter pill with greater grace, is if there 
is some provision in there that definitely assures him that if—and we 
are being optimistic at this time—in future years consumption of 
tobacco increases to the point that we can increase our acreage that the 
man who was cut will get that back, and that it will not go to new 
growers or to porn who have overplanted or anything else. So if 
the man who has 0.7 now and gets cut to 0.6, and realizes that he 
has a chance of getting that 0.7 4 it is positively assured him, he 
will certainly take it with better grace than if there is a possibility 
that a new gimmick may come in and there will be 100,000 new growers 
added someplace. 

I am confident that the average farmer when he is presented the 
facts and knows the situation—I am convinced that most of them have 
not realized it because with the support program in effect, this year, 
tobacco averaged almost 50 cents a pound. Nearly everyone had more 
pounds than they ever had before, and he went home with more money 
in his tobacco than he ever had before in his life from tobacco. You 
sure can’t get him very dissatisfied when he has money. 

Now, if he sees that there is a danger ahead and that it is a real 
danger, I think that the growers will be willing to face up to the 
situation. Certainly no one can find fault with a proposition that 
presents itself so that the grower himself is the final answer on the 
rules under which he operates. That was one of the difficulties with 
the first agricultural programs that came out. They were proscribed 
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in Congress, and the growers didn’t have much to say one way or the 
other. 

I believe that with that referendum provision in there so that they 
can decide themselves and have their own say and assume the responsi- 
bility, I think that they will do it. 

The Department with these scheduled meetings is doing a very fine 
thing which will bring the information to the grower so that he can 
vote intelligently on the problem. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Goddard, may I interrupt you? 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coo.ry. First I want to thank you for your statement and for 
coming before the committee. I do want to say that we have a very 
distinguished member on this committee from Tennessee. I have been 
on this committee for 20 years, and I have served on this committee 
with many men from Tennessee. I do not think we have ever had a 
man on the committee from Tennessee who has been more interested in 
the committee work or has been more regular in his attendance than 
Mr. Ross Bass. We are delighted to have him as a member of this 
committee. 

He has made many friends, and he is doing well in Congress. 

You realize, of course, that if we put this thing to a vote in a refer- 
endum that it will take people just like you and Mr. Ross Bass and 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Royster, and these others, to put it across. 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Otherwise the farmer, unless he is fully advised con- 
cerning the actual facts, would be inclined to vote to retain this mini- 
mum. As you say, none of us want to take the cut but we are going 
to have to do it if we are to keep this program. 

Do I understand you are willing to use your influence and take your 
time to try to enlighten the people in the area where you live about 
this program ? 

Mr. Gopparp. Our organization will do everything possible to see 
that the farmers are informed. 

Mr. Cootry. It will take some education among the growers to put 
it across. I think it would be very unfortunate if you submitted it 
and it failed. 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Cootry. If this committee concludes to submit it to a referen- 
dum, on reducing the minimum, it occurs to me that in good faith we 
should do that, I would certainly be disturbed if it failed. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Bass, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Bass. I would just like to express my appreciation personally 
for Mr. Goodard coming here and appearing before the committee and 
giving us the benefit of his knowledge in the tobacco field, because he 
is certainly close to the tobacco farmers in Tennessee, and has their 
interest at heart. They appreciate the fine work he is doing and we 
appreciate your coming. Don’t you have a friend with you you would 
like to introduce? 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes; but there is one other thing I would like to say. 
I do feel that the poundage question which has been raised here should 
be studied further to see whether anything can be done, but I don’t 
believe that there is sufficient time now. I believe we are in a tight 
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situation and need to do something right now. We need to study fur- 
ther things which Mr. Bass and I have already discussed. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Goddard, you don’t think that the commit- 
tee would be justified in waiting for that answer on the poundage ques- 
tion to make a determination of what should be done now ? 

Mr. Gopparp. No, sir; with a prospect of a 50 percent or 60 percent 
cut next year, it would just be financially disastrous to the tobacco 
growers and the tenant farmers. 

Senator Ciements. If this program gets out to all the farmers 
throughout the burley area, it is going to take a lot of legwork on the 
parts of folks like yourself. 

Mr. Gopparp. I realize that. 

I would like to introduce Mr. James Hoffman, the president of our 
organization. Also Mr. 'Tom Pepper, who is our counsel. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Pepper is the attorney for the Stabilization Board. 
Mr. Pepper, did you have anything to say to the committee? I think 
Mr. Pepper would like to make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF TOM PEPPER, COUNSEL, BURLEY STABILIZATION 
CORP., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Perper. Congressman Bass, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the 
committee, I thank you. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Pepper is from my congressional district. 

The Cuarrman. We are mighty glad to tell you that your Member 
is very faithful in attending these committee hearings. 

Mr. Pepper. I relinquished with regret my position as the last wit- 
ness, gentlemen, because I think he alw: ays is looked forward to with 
great pleasure, especially on an occasion of this kind when you gentle- 
men have been so faithful and had so much hard work ‘in hearing 
witnesses in this matter. 

I am general counsel for Burley Stabilization Corp. based at Knox- 
ville. I live in Springfield in Robertson County, which is the largest 
and highest dark-fired tobacco market in the world. It is a big frog 
in a little pond. Springfield is the leader in that market. 

About the only unique information that I might bring you gentle- 
men would be something of the thinking and attitude in my area, As 
I say, I live in middle Tennessee. The main burley crop in Tennessee, 
as you know, is grown in east Tennessee, about half of it. the other 
half of it being grown in the First Congressional District of the State. 

We have a substantial amount of burley now grown in middle Ten- 
nessee. Tennessee grows something like 20 percent of all the burley 
tobacco and we grow about a fourth approximately of the tobacco 
grown in Tennessee. So that we are really small in the industry. But 
we are old in tobacco because we have a large and prospering dark- 
tobacco market at Springfield, and in the adjoining counties of north 
middle Tennessee and of southern Kentucky. 

Mr. Cootry. May L interrupt you? 

Mr. Perper. Certainly. 

Mr. Cooter. I just want to say that the bells are ringing in the 
House now, and we will have to adjourn pretty quickly to answer the 
rolleall. I would like to ask you before I go if you are familiar with 
the recommendations of the Department. 

Mr. Pepper. Yes, I am. 
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Mr. Cootry. Are you in accord with the recommendations ? 

Mr. Pepper. Personally I am. I am not authorized to represent 
anyone. 

Mr. Cootry. But as attorney for the Stabilization Corp., you do 
approve these recommendations? 

Mr. Pepper. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. And you will join in in trying to bring the facts to 
the attention of the farmers? 

Mr. Pepper. I will, indeed. 

Mr. Cootzy. That is all. 

Senator Crements. You heard the recommendation made here by 
Mr. Taylor and on by a number of other witnesses. Since this 
matter would be submitted to the growers if we followed his recom- 
mendation, would you also favor that program ? 

Mr. Pepper. I would; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. I might say for the benefit of the committee mem- 
bers and all present, there is a quorum call and we have to leave. If 
it is agreeable, without objection we will come back at 2 o’clock. 

There are a number of witnesses here, and we will have plenty of 
time to hear everyone that wishes to be heard. 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Chairman, I have two witnesses here. I am 
pretty sure that it will be agreeable to them to come back at 2 o’clock. 
There is a quorum call and the bells have already sounded. 

The Cuarrman. We will have time to hear everybody this after- 
noon who wants to be heard. Pe 

Senator Ciements. Mr. Chairman, we have sonie witnesses here 
from Kentucky who are on your list. I regret I am not going to be 


prtringen to be with you at 2 o’clock. I know you will get some very 
ne and worthwhile testimony from these witnesses, and I hope I have 
an opportunity before the day is over to further discuss the afternoon 
with them. 

(Thereupon at 12:40 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. the 
same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order, please. 

I would like at this time to recognize Congressman Shuford, from 
North Carolina. I know he has at least two witnesses from his dis- 
trict. I will ask him if he would like to present his witnesses. 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this oppor- 
tunity of being with this committee, and to present to the committee 
two citizens of my district in western North Carolina, who are very 
much interested in the burley tobacco situation. We are small farm- 
ers, and it means a great deal to us to have a proper determination of 
this issue. 

I have here two witnesses, Mr. Joseph Higdon, who is the treasurer 
of the Farmers Federation Cooperative of Asheville, N. C. He is 
also a member of the Eight State Burley Tobacco Growers Com- 
mitte, and likewise a farmer and producer of tobacco. 

I also have Mr. Charles B. McCrary of Haywood County, who is a 
tobacco farmer and a member of the Eight State Burley Tobacco 
Growers Committee. 

I would like to present at this time Mr. Joseph Higdon. 
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The Cuatrman. I would like to say we are not only glad to have 
you here, but Congressman Shuford has been very much interested in 
this matter, and has contacted us almost daily. We appreciate very 
much your coming up and giving us any information which you may 
wish to present, 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH HIGDON, TREASURER, FARMERS FEDERA- 
TION COOPERATIVE, ASHEVILLE, N. C., MEMBER, EIGHT STATE 
BURLEY TOBACCO GROWERS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Hiepon. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I am in- 
deed delighted to have the honor of appearing here today, even 
though what I have to say will probably be little as compared to what 
we have heard here this morning. It has been inspiring listening to 
the arguments here pro and con. 

I would like to say at the outset that I am sure everyone is aware 
that the section of the burley country that we come from, represent- 
ing the smal] farmer, that is our average acreage rate allotment is 
0.64 acre, having a little over 12,000 acres, and almost 20,000 producers. 

My organization is a farm organization operating in 17 western 
counties of North Carolina, principally all of the burley tobacco terri- 
tory. We have taken up with these farmers through the medium of 
press and meetings and other means these subjects that are being 
discussed here today. I will state further in connection with the Eight 
State Burley Committee, of which I am a member, a meeting was held, 
and I would like to introduce this letter to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This meeting was held in Lexington on February 19. For your 
information I would like to read the contents. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The Hight State Burley Tobacco Committee recommends 
and respectfully requests you to recommend to the Congress that legislation be 
enacted : 

A. To discourage production of excess tobacco: 

1. Provide that production of nonquota tobacco shall not give any entitlement 
to a quota. 

2. Provide that excess production by an allotment producer shall result in a 
penalty of allotment reduction in an amount equal to the excess production in the 
prior year. 

3. Provide for a civil penalty that will constitute a more effective deterrent 
to excess production, 

a. Increase the penalty on marketing excess tobacco to 75 percent of the 
previous year’s average market price. 
b. Provide that penalty is imposed to implement public policy. 

B. To improve measurement by statutory provision for it with standards and 
penalties clearly defined: 

1. Require aerial surveys annually. 

2. Eliminate tolerance in calculations of acreage. 

8. Provide for criminal punishment or misdemeanor of of not more than 1 
year or not more than $10,000 or both for willful inaccurate measurement, mak- 
ing the penalty cover the Government employee only. 

Cc. To amend 7 United States Code Annotated 1315 to establish a minimum 
allotment of 10 percent rather than 25 percent of the cropland. 

D. To provide that whenever there is an increase in quota, the increase shall 
be shared only by those having taken a decrease in quota in a prior year until 
all decreases have been restored. As far as the foreseeable future is concerned, 
this would benefit only those growers who have taken curtailments within the past 
2 crop years, but, in any event, every segment of the industry ought to recognize 
that restorations of cuts should be shared only by those who have suffered cuts 
until original quotas have been fully restored. 


60286—55——_7 
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BD. To authorize Secretary of Agriculture to redetermine and set marketing 
quotas for 1955. 

I would like to point out in the discussions and proposals at that 
meeting that a proposal to repeal all minimum allotment provisions 
was defeated by the majority of the committeemen present at that 
meeting. 

The other provisions generally speaking were accepted. 

I referred to the Department’s recommendations. I have not had an 
opportunity to go into that thoroughly to see how it would tie in with 
the Eight State Burley Committee’s report, but it looks as if they have 
adopted or would recommend certainly several of the recommenda- 
tions handed down by this committee. 

I will say since our meeting in Lexington on February 19 we have 
contacted through the press, through the ASC offices, through the 
county agents’ offices, and through group meetings which have been 
held in our territory and presented all of this information to our 
farmers. 

The committee’s report, I might add, has been very agreeable. It 
has been accepted by, T think, the majority of those that I have had the 
opportunity to discuss it with. 

The Cuatrman. We certainly do thank you for your statement. 

Congressman Shuford, have you any questions to ask? 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Higdon, as far as the farmers are concerned in 
western North Carolina, the proposal of the Eight State Burley Com- 
mittee is agreeable to them. That is their plan and what they favor at 
this time? 

Mr. Hiepon. The plan as set out in that would be acceptable to our 
group, I am sure. 

Mr. Suurorp. What is the average tobacco acreage in western North 
Carolina ? 

Mr. Hiapon. I believe last year it was 0.64 acre. 

Mr. Suvrorp. They are mostly in that area of small operators hav- 
ing more planters than they have acreage? 

Mr. Higpon. Yes, sir, considerably more. 

Mr. Suurorp. I think that is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Higdon, do you think your group would go 
along with the referendum idea that was advanced this morning ¢ 

Mr. Hiapon. I think first if the referendum idea advanced is pro- 
posed, it should be spelled out definitely to let them know what they 
are voting for, and I am sure they would go along with it. 

The Cuatrman. You would help to get the information to the 
farmers? 

Mr. Hiepon. I would be delighted to. 

The Cuarrman. And in your opinion it would be perfectly proper 
for this committee to approach it that way and give the growers the 
opportunity to express their approval or disapproval of the proposal ? 

Mr. Hiepon. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions of Mr. Higdon? If 
not, we thank you. 

Mr. Hiepon. Thank you. : 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Mr. Charles B. 
McCrary. 

The Cuatrman. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. McCrary. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. McCRARY, HAYWOOD COUNTY, N. C., 
MEMBER, EIGHT STATE BURLEY TOBACCO GROWERS COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCrary. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, it is a 
pleasure to appear before you. Asa member of the Eight State Com- 
mittee, I agree with what has been read before the committee and 
submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

As to Mr. Taylor’s submission before the committee, I believe that 
our growers, as Mr. Higdon has said, will go along if it is clearly 
placed in front of them. I think they would understand it by having 
time to think it over, but right now they have great fear as to this 
program, because they have such a small acreage in our area. It 
means the lifeblood to them. A four or five hundred dollar income on 
small farms is the nerve to the pocketbook. That is what you are 
touching with them. They are independent and they don't want to get 
off that independency. 

The CHarrman. All of us are very sensitive to the pocketbook. 

Mr. McCrary. It is a very sensitive thing. They don’t want to lose 
that 0.7 if there is any way around it, because that seems to be what 
they want to keep as security. 

I believe that is all I have to say. 

The Cuatrman. We certainly do appreciate your coming here and 
giving us your opinion. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Suvrorp. I just wanted to bring out, Mr. McCrary, that the 
tobacco crop in western North Carolina is the money crop for the 
farmer of that section, is it not ? 

Mr. McCrary. That is true for the small farms. 

Mr. Suvurorp. That is his cash crop. 

Mr. McCrary. That is his cash crop in the rural areas. 

Mr. Suvurorp. His tobacco allotment and acreage is essential for his 
well being. 

Mr. McCrary. It certainly is. 

Mr. Suurorp. That is all. 

The Cuarmman. We certainly do thank you, sir. 

Mr. McCrary. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get this in the record. 
I had a letter from two people of my district who were invited here. 
The president of the Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
Tennessee Burley Tobacco Growers Association asked me if I would 
get permission to file statements in the record, and without objection, 

r. Chairman, I would like to ask permission that they be allowed to 
file statements later on. 

The CuairMan. Without objection that permission will be granted. 

Mr. Bass. They should be on the way, Mr. Chairman. 

(For data submitted by Mr. Bass, see p. 144.) 

Mr. SuHurorp. Mr. Chairman, I would also like permission for Mr. 
Higdon and Mr. McCrary to file a written statement at their con- 
venience. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection that will be done. 

We are most fortunate to have Congressman Burnside of West 
Virginia sitting with the committee today. He has been intensely 
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interested in this matter and all other matters that affect his con- 
stituents and people asa whole. I understand, Congressman, that you 
have some of your constituents here. 

Mr. Burnsine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate those good 
words. We all like good words like that. We are very fortunate in 
having a good farmer to represent the West Virginia tobacco farmers 
today. He is secretary of the West Virginia Tobacco Farmers. He 
has also represented the Farm Bureau of the State of West Virginia, 
and he represents West Virginia on the Eight State Committee. It 
gives me pleasure to introduce a good down-to-earth farmer to speak 
to us. He is no lawyer. He will just tell you how the farmers in 
West Virginia feel about this problem. Mr. Clayton Stanley, from 
Hurricane, West Virginia. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Stanley, we are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF CLAYTON STANLEY, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, 
WEST VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Srantey. Thank you. I will have to differ with you. You 
said a good farmer. If you left the word “good” out, 1 would perhaps 
have felt better about it. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I do have a pre- 
pared statement to present to you today. Perhaps first I should 
apologize for not having enough copies to give everyone. 1 papper 
to be just an ordinary hill billy farmer, and when I first came here, 
I only had a conan copy. Being my first time to appear before a 
committee, I really didn’t know just what to do. 

I have some 3 or 4 copies that I had a secretary this morning type 
for me. I would be glad to present these to the committee so you can 
follow me. 

I am Clayton Stanley, field representative of the West Virginia 
Farm Bureau. The West Virginia Farm Bureau wishes to commend 
the Senate and House Agriculture Committees for recognizing the 
seriousness of the present burley tobacco situation. We appreciate 
this opportunity to appear before this committee with regard to our 
suggestions as to how we think some of these problems confronting 
the burley growers today can be solved. 

We favor continued acreage contracts. 

We also favor the legislative recommendation of the Eight-State 
Burley Tobacco Committee, submitted to the Secretary as of February 
19, 1955, namely: 

A. To discourage production of excess tobacco: 

1. Provide that production of nonquota tobacco shall not give any 
entitlement to a quota. 

2. Provide that excess production by an allotment producer shall 
result in a penalty of allotment reduction in an amount equal to the 
excess production in the prior year. 

3. Provide for a civil penalty that will constitute a more effective 
deterrent to excess production. 

a. Increase the penalty on marketing excess tobacco to 75 
percent of the previous year’s average market price. 
b. Provide that penalty is imposed to implement public policy. 

B. To improve measurement by statutory provision for it with 
standards and penalties clearly defined : 
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1. Require aerial surveys annually. 

2. Eliminate tolerance in calculations of acreage. 

3. Provide for criminal punishment as misdemeanor of not more 
than 1 year or not more than $10,000 or both for willful inaccurate 
measurement, making the penalty cover the Government employee 
only. 

. To amend title 7, United States Code Annotated, section 1315, to 
establish a minimum allotment of 10 percent rather than 25 percent 
of the crop-land. 

D. To provide that whenever there is an increase in quota, the 
increase shall be shared only by those having taken a decrease in quota 
in a prior year until all decreases have been restored. As far as the 
foreseeable future is concerned, this would benefit only those growers 
who have taken curtailments within the past 2 crop years, but, in any 
event, every segment of the industry ought to recognize that restora- 
tions of cuts should be shared only by those who have suffered cuts 
until original quotas have been fully restored. 

E. To authorize Secretary of Agriculture to redetermine and set 
marketing quotas for 1955. 

We also recommend that any allotment lost by a grower through 
condemnation procedure for indusisia) or governmental purposes shall 
be held within the county and returned to the said grower upon his 
purchase of another farm within the burley tobacco area of the State. 

We favor the present minimum allotment act. 

We are opposed to poundage control. 

Likewise, we are opposed to plant (number of plants per acre) 
control. 


We wish to incorporate as part of our recommendations a letter 
written by the Secretary of the West Virginia Burley Tobacco 
Growers Association, to Secretary Benson: 


HURRICANE, W. Va., March 2, 1955. 


Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreETARY: You have in your possession 3 documents, 2 of which, 
dated February 19, 1955, signed by John M. Berry, chairman, Eight-State Burley 
Tobacco Committee, 620 South Broadway, Lexington, Ky., and the other dated 
February 23, 1955, signed by W. L. Staton, executive secreary-treasurer, Burley 
Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association, Lexington, Ky., recommending legis- 
lative and administrative changes in the burley tobacco program. 

May I have this opportunity to set the record clear in regard to the above 
three documents. I am a life-long burley tobacco producer, starting in 1934 
under the old AAA burley program with a burley tobacco base of 5 acres, and 
this year, 1955, this same farm of mine has a burley base of 1% acres. I 
am a director from West Virginia, district 22, Burley Tobacco Growers Cooper- 
ative Association, Lexington, Ky.; a member from West Virginia of the Hight- 
State Burley Tobacco Committee, 620 South Broadway, Lexington, Ky.; secre- 
tary, West Virginia Burley Tobacco Growers Association; secretary of the Put- 
nam County (W. Va.) Burley Tobacco Growers Association ; and field represent- 
ative of the West Virginia Farm Bureau. 

I heartily recommend to you all of the administrative and legislative proposals 
submitted to you by the Eight-State Burley Tobacco Committee, which are pri- 
marily aimed at strengthening our present burley program. But, on the other 
hand, I view with alarm three of the recommendations of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association, Lexington, Ky., February 23, namely: Legis- 
lative proposals Nos. 5,8 and 9. My reasons for bitterly objecting to these three 
recommendations are as follows: 

Recommendation No. 5 which reads, “Poundage control in conjunction with 
acreage control be established and the maximum production to be limited to 
1800 pounds per acre * * *” I am opposed to any program that will eliminate 
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individual initiative. We have thousands of growers throughout the Burley 
Belt who are producing over 2,500 pounds per acre, who were compelled of 
necessity due to their small subsistence allotments to use better cultural methods, 
better resistant varieties, and better care in order to secure the maximum pro- 
duction per acre. It would be unjust and ill advised now to tell these growers 
that they can only produce and market 1,800 pounds per acre. This provision 
would tend to nullify the very things that our Extension Service, through the 
helpful programs of our county agricultural agents, have so admirably pro- 
moted. 

Recommendation No. 8, which reads, “All minimum allotment provisions of 
the present act be repealed,” I feel would completely destroy our burley pro- 
gram. We must keep in mind that out of the total of 323,400 burley farm allot- 
ments, there are 207,100 farms with an allotment of 0.7-acre or less, or 64 per- 
cent of all our burley growers have an allotment of 0.7 or less. Also, we must 
bear in mind that each of the 323,400 Burley farmers have 1 vote in the referen- 
dum to establish quotas, and quotas must be supported by a two-thirds vote. I 
feel that the small allotment holders of 0.7-acres or less, who are in the majority, 
will vote against quotas if they have no protection against acreage cuts. On the 
other hand, if the present law is changed to permit acreage cuts to the small 
allotment holders, it will not be but a few years till they will be completely out 
of production. At that time, the larger allotment holders will have a complete 
monopoly. I am against monopoly, be it in labor, capital, or agriculture. 

Recommendation No. 9 which reads, “The Secretary of Agriculture be author- 
ized to redetermine and set marketing quotas for 1955: Provided, however, That 
any cut in the aggregate (including the 10 percent cut heretofore announced for 
the 1955 crop) he might make, will affect all growers of burley tobacco alike.” 
I am opposed to this recommendation for the same reason as I opposed recom- 
mendation No. 8. 

May I call to your attention, Mr. Secretary, that I feel that all the recom- 
mendations submitted to you on February 23, 1955 by the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association are completely out of order. This association 
is not a policymaking organization. We have no way of knowing what our 
members are for or against. This association is elected and organized for the 
sole purpose of administering the burley loan program, which has been well 
done. I feel that this association should devote its time and effort to adminis- 
tration of the burley program, and leave the legislative processes to policymaking 
and policy executing organizations such as the Farm Bureau. 

I herewith enclose the tabulated results of a burley referendum conducted in 
1953 by the West Virginia Farm Bureau, which shows that over 85 percent of 
the burley growers in this State, who were mailed a ballot to vote on the ques- 
tion—‘Do you favor protecting the small burley allotment holders of 0.9-acres 
or less against cuts?” voted “Yes.” I feel that the opinion of the burley 
growers in West Virginia is no different from the opinion of the growers in 
other States if they only could voice their feelings. 

May I suggest, Mr. Secretary, that before you act on the recommendations sub- 
mitted to you from the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association, Lex- 
ington, Ky., that you learn the names and addresses of each director present at 
this particular February 23d meeting, and from the record, check on the size 
of allotment or allotments each of these directors now holds, and try to deter- 
mine if the recommendations submitted by them could have been for a personal 
or selfish motive. I do not know how many or which of the directors were 
present on February 23 at the specially called meeting to adopt these recom- 
mendations, as I did not receive my copy of the announcement of the meeting 
until February 25, and thus did not attend the meeting. 

I trust that you will give careful consideration to our burley program, and 
pray that the Christ I try to serye will lead your heart and mind in the right 
decision. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAYTON STANLEY, 
Secretary, West Virginia Burley Tobacco Growers Association. 


Mr. Srantry. We believe that those suggestions and recommenda- 
tions would be beneficial to the burley program with no unjust hard- 
ship on any segment of the industry. We appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before this committee today and we certainly hope that our 
program will be seriously considered by this subcommittee. Thank 
you. 
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The CuarrmMan. Will you excuse us, please. There isa rollcall, and 
we will have to go. We will return in 20 or 30 minutes, and then hear 
the balance of your statement and those of other groups. 

Senator Barxiey. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether I can re- 
turn after the rollcall. I came here to manifest my interest in this 
legislation. I am not quite certain I can come after the rollcall because 
of the press of duties in the Senate. If I can, I will be glad to. If I 
cannot, you will understand my reason for not coming. I wanted to 
come here to express my interest in the legislation, and if an oppor- 
tunity is afforded, to say a few words about it. Will your hearings go 
beyond today ? 

The CHarrmMan. We hope to conclude with the growers today, and 
then next week to hear Member of Congress. 

(Recess taken for rolleall in the House.) 

The Cuatrrman. The committee will come to order, please. 

We certainly thank you for your statement, Mr. Stanley, and appre- 
ciate your coming. 

Mr. Strantey. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Polk desires to ask some questions at this time. 

Mr. Potx. First, Mr. Stanley, I want to compliment and commend 
you for — very fine statement on this very important and very difli- 
cult problem. 

Mr. Sranuey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Potx. May I say that the views that you have expressed here so 
far as I can learn appear to be the views of most of the burley tobacco 
growers in the area that I have the honor of representing. We both 
represent areas where most of the growers are the small growers of 0.7 
of an acre or less. 

I was very much interested in your statement concerning the recom- 
mendations of the Eight State Committee. I am wondering if you 
have a copy of these recommendations that you could put in the record 
as a part of your statement. You have referred to legislative pro- 
— 5,8, and 9. I thought it might be helpful if you would secure 

or us, if you do not have it at the present time, a copy of those recom- 


mendations and put it in the record as a part of your testimony. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Pox. Yes. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I want to state that Mr. Higdon, the first witness after 
lunch, ee in a copy of that statement in the record. 


Mr. Pox. I am glad to know that is in the record so we can tie that 
up with your testimony. 

Mr. Srantey. May I say this in reference to your question, that the 
reference I made to proposals 5, 8, and 9 were in reference to proposals 
made by the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association and not 
the Eight State Committee. 

Mr. Potx. I am glad to be corrected on that. I wonder if you could 
put that in the record if it has not already been included. Do you have 
a copy of those recommendations ? 

Mr. Srantey. I have, sir. 

Mr. Potx. I believe it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Sran.ey. I believe Mr. Berry has already put it in. 

Mr. Potx. In any event, I believe it should be in the record. I be- 
lieve your suggestions with reference to certain of those legislative pro- 
posals are very apropos. 
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I would just like to call your attention to another thing. In our 
wheat program we have established, as is well known, a 15-acre allot- 
ment minimum. No wheat farmer is cut below 15 acres in his wheat 
allotment. Mr. Stanley, do you not think it is fair to apply some such 
rule to the tobacco farmer? What are your comments on that? 

Mr. Stantey. I would say, sir, that I certainly think it is fair to 
have a minimum allotment for our tobacco growers. The statement 
has been made today that it is not fair to allow a certain segment of 
the burley program to be protected from cuts. I would like to say that 
these boys of 0.7 or less have already been cut to the place that they 
are almost on subsistence at this time. I certainly feel that if they are 
not protected, many of them will soon be out of production and it is 
going to have a very serious influence on the continuation of our pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Poxx. I heartily agree with you, Mr. Stanley, with your esti- 
mate of the situation. I feel that in the area I represent in southern 
Ohio, where conditions are very similar to those in West Virginia, 
that our burley tobacco growers have been cut to the irreducible min- 
imum if they are going to remain in the tobacco business. 

Again I want to thank you for your very clear statement on this. 
I have had the feeling as I have listened to this testimony that prob- 
ably you are the first witness that we have had who is actually speak- 
ing for the best interests of this great mass of 207,000 small burley 
tobacco growers. 

Mr. Srantey. I would like to say this in answer to your statement. 
I certainly feel that I am speaking in the interest of our tobacco pro- 
gram as a whole, and not only in the interest of the small growers, 
but of the larger growers themselves. I am fearful, sir, that if we 
don’t protect these small acreage allotment holders, that our program 
will completely fail. I do not want that to happen. I believe in this 
program, sir, I think it has been a wonderful help to our tobacco 
farmers in this country, and I want our program continued. I do 
want some of the loopholes plugged, and help prevent excess red-card 
tobacco that has been, I feel, primarily responsible for putting us in 
the condition that we are in today. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, Mr. Stanley. I certainly appreciate your 
views on this subject. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Stanley, we certainly appreciate your being 
here. Unless there are other questions, that will be all, sir. 

Mr. Srantey. Thank you, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. The Chair would like at this time to recognize Mr. 
Jennings from the second best district in Virginia. Mr. Jennings. 

I would like to say for the benefit of those present Mr. Jennings is 
one of the most active members of this committee. It is a privilege to 
serve with him here. We are glad to recognize him at this time. 

Mr. Jenninos. I feel that the first thing I should do for the benefit 
of the record is correct the error that I am sure was in advertent on 
the part of the chairman in stating that I represented the second best 
district. I represent not only the best district of Virginia, but the best 
district in the whole United States. 

I have the privilege of having present here today the president of 
the Burley Tobacco Growers Association of Virginia, and also the 
secretary. It has been my pleasure to be associated with both of these 
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young men for some few years. The president and myself are school- 
mates together, and I am going to ask both of them if they will please 
come up and give any observations that they would care to at this 
time. Mr. Turner Gilmer and Mr. Claude Bordwine. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Gilmer and Mr. Bordwine, we are delighted 
to have you. 


STATEMENT OF TURNER A. GILMER, JR., PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA 
BURLEY TOBACCO GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Gitmer. I do not have too much to say. I want to make some 
observations. I was a member of this Eight State Committee that you 
heard of a good deal, and I want to endorse their proposals in their 
entirety. I am sure that the growers in the State of Virginia would 
be in entire agreement with all of those proposals. 

I would like to bring out one other thing that came up in the Eight 
State Committee that probably might not be in the report. 

When we first got together, we agreed that as one body or as one 
entity that the burley tobacco program was a good thing, that it has 
done much good in the past, and if properly revised and carried out, 
will do much in the future. The fact that it is a good thing for the 
producers of burley tobacco and the communities that are in the burley 
area has been more pointedly brought out in the last 3 or 4 years. 

If you will let me use a personal example, in the area that I live in, 
we have three main sources of agricultural income. We have feeder- 
cattle production; we have spring-lamb production, and we have 
burley tobacco. As you know, we have had a rather abrupt downward 
adjustment in livestock prices. But with the kind of a good sound 
tobacco program that we have been able to maintain then with the 
legislation we have had, we have had a fairly stable burley tobacco 
price situation. 

That has resulted in the farmers’ labor invested in burley tobacco 
giving him a return that was comparable to labor off the farm. It has 
resulted in the labor used in producing livestock giving him a return 
much less than it would give him in enterprises off the farm. 

The farms I operated 4 years ago, the income was roughly 40 per- 
cent from burley tobacco and 60 percent from livestock. I am talkin 
about the net income. This past year I finished my cost accounting an 
I found that the situation had reversed to this extent. The net income 
was down about 40 percent in total, but of that net income, 80 percent 
was from burley tobacco and 20 percent from livestock. The gross 
from livestock was still larger than burley, but the net—there is still 
some net in tobacco, and there is not so much net in the production of 
some other farm products—was down. 

We in Virginia are all agreed that the burley program has been a 
good program, and we must save this program and make whatever 
modifications are necessary to keep it a good sound program. 

There seems to be only one point of disagreement or one major 
point of disagreement here today; and that is on the minimum allot- 
ments. I don’t intend to say what a minimum allotment should be or 
even whether there should be a minimum allotment, but I want to 
make this observation. In Virginia and in North Carolina, and in 
some of the other States, the average allotment is very close to the 
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minimum. In the last few weeks information has gotten around in 
these areas as all over the belt that the burley supply situation indicates 
a need of a cut in production of 50 to 60 percent. Our growers in Vir- 
ginia visualize that if the minimum provision were done away with in 
its entirety, that they might end up with perhaps a three-tenths allot- 
ment. It would not only mean an adjustment of production; it would 
almost mean an adjustment out of the burley business. 

I hope that there is some way that we will be able to work out our 
difficulties with less than a 50 or 60 percent adjustment. Perhaps we 
will, and perhaps we won’t. However, I think that since that fear 
has gone through our growers, that doing away with a minimum might 

ut them out of the burley business, that it would not be wise in the 
interest of the whole program to completely eliminate the minimum. 

I cannot say exactly what I mean by completely eliminate a mini- 
mum. I think, though, that I can say this much in all honesty, and 
it will be the thoughts of the people in Virginia, that they would like 
to maintain the minimum we have or whatever part of that mini- 
mum can be lived with and still carry out a sound satisfactory burley 
tobacco control program. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cwatrman. I want to thank you for that fine statement. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Turner, on the referendum, do you feel that the 
referendum that has been proposed—speaking personally and not as 
president of the association—gives the farmers enough alternative ¢ 

Mr. Grumer. If I understand your question, and if I understand the 
referendum that is proposed, it is that the Congress eliminate the 
minimum provision except that they not reduce an allotment under an 
acre more than one-tenth in 1 year. After the Congress has done 
that this spring we have a referendum, and the growers will vote on 
whether to keep the burley program as amended, or do without the 
burley program. 

I think it would be too drastic to eliminate the minimum completely. 
That much I must take issue with that proposal. 

The Cuarrman, If the gentlemen will yield there for one question, 
Mr. Gilmer, I know you know former Congressman Tom B. Fugate, 
who served up here very loyally and faithfully and rendered valu- 
able service. 

Mr. Gummer. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrman. He is from your section. I received a telegram from 
him which I would like to read. It is dated March 8, 1955, addressed 
to me: 

Recommend acreage of tobacco of five-tenths or less have no reduction. Acre- 
age of six- to eight-tenths inclusive cut one-tenth annually when reduction is 
made. Acreage of nine-tenths and above cut percentage to bring production in 
line with disappearance. Red card tobacco should carry 75 percent penalty rela- 
tionship. Adjustment reduced to one-tenth of 1 percent. Growers selling red 
card tobacco on white card penalized with cancellation of allotment for 1 year. 

It seems to me that is substantially what you were saying; to elimi- 
nate the minimum allotment entirely might be too drastic, but if it 
appears in as bad a situation as we are led to believe, then something 
should be done toward reducing the minimum but the reflection in a 
small portion by a one-tenth a year. Is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Grimer. I might say this. It has been the customary policy 
of our organization to support the nine-tenths minimum when they 
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had it, and now to support the seven-tenths minimum, and I think I 
would be overstepping my bounds to recommend less than a seven- 
tenths minimum. However, I feel that our growers are willing to do 
what it takes to keep a burley program. I think if they have the in- 
formation and we are going to have some meetings next week to try 
to get it to them, that they will be reasonable in their attitude on what 
has to be done to keep the program in sound shape. 

The Cuarrman. Your opinion is that if the information is such 
that it leads them to believe and you to believe that it takes some reduc- 
tion in the minimum, then that is what we will have to do? 

Mr. Gitmer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I feel you and your growers want to maintain the 
burley tobacco program that we have. 

Mr. Gitmer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If the facts lead us to believe that unless something 
is done along that line, we will lose the whole program. 

Mr. Giumer. Yes, sir. I want to point out that I am 100 percent 
behind what the growers in the Virginia Burley Association want. 
I don’t want to get far ahead of them. 

The Cuarrman. You want to be with them. 

Mr. Giimer. I want to be right with them. So far they still think 
that we need a seven-tenths minimum. However, after the meetings 
next week, I feel sure that they will see a little bit further into the fig- 
ures and will probably have a softer attitude on the seven-tenths min- 
imum. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know offhand what percentage we have in 
Virginia of five-tenths or less? 

Mr. Gumer. No, sir; I don’t know. I say five-tenths down would 
be a rather small percentage at the moment. The larger percentage of 
our allotments are now seven-tenths. However, with a couple of cuts 
of a tenth a year, they would all be five or a large percentage would. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Mr. Chairman, there are 13,695 acres in Virginia, and 
there are 18,941 allotments. 

Mr. Jennrn@s. I wanted to ask you something but I do not know 
whether you or anyone is in a position to answer it. This question is 
concerning me, Just how far will this 64 percent of the people now 
represented cut before they are willing to vote the whole program out 
the door ? 

Mr. Gitmer. Sir, I do not know. However, I think if they felt like 
they were immediately going down to three-tenths, they would just 
about as soon vote against it as for it. They might vote against it. 

Mr. Jenninos. I think that is the thinking of some of my people 
that. probably don’t understand the situation. I want to emphasize 
that a great deal of education is going to have to be placed on this 
program in order to get it over. If not, these mountain people are 
going to vote it right out the window. 

Mr. Giimer. I might point out one figure that I have not heard 
quoted here. That while about 60 percent of the growers are in the 
seven-tenths bracket, and under, they only represent about 30 percent 
of the acreage. Actually about 60 percent of the acreage is still with 
the growers above seven-tenths. That is roughly, of course. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions? If not, Mr. Gilmer, 
we deeply appreciate your coming here and giving us this information. 
I certainly hope we can work out something that will be of aid and 
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assistance to our burley tobacco program which has meant so much 
to our people. 

Mr. Giimer. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Bordwine, would you care to add anything to 
what has been said ? 

Mr. Borpwine. I don’t have anything toadd, Mr. Chairman. It has 
been quite an honor being here to hear the other witnesses. 

The CHarrmMan. We deeply appreciate your being here. 

I would like at this time to recognize Congressman John Watts, 
of Kentucky, who I know is deeply interested in this, and is as well 
advised as any man on the burley tobacco program. He is not only 
a member of the subcommittee, but the full Agriculture Committee. 
I always like to meet with him on matters affecting tobacco. 
Congressman Watts, will you present the people from Kentucky ? 
You may proceed. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity given me 
to not only welcome but to present the folks from Kentucky. I will 
call them in the order in which they want to testify, and any of those 
that do not testify, we will recognize at any rate. 

We are fortunate this afternoon in having with us John Berry, of 
Newcastle, Ky. Of course, I am going to take issue with both of you 
Virginians about the best district. 

The Cuatrman. I confined it to Virginia. 

Mr. Warts. The best district anywhere is the Sixth District of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Berry enjoys the distinction of not only being the chairman of 
the Eight State Committee that has been studying this problem, but 
he has been attorney for the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative 


Association for many years. He has lived with the tobacco problem 
ever since its inception, and at this time I think it would be a pleasure 
for the whole committee to hear from Mr. Berry. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Berry, we will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. BERRY, CHAIRMAN, EIGHT STATES 
BURLEY TOBACCO COMMITTEE 


Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as our 
fine and distinguished Member of the House from the Sixth District 
of Kentucky has stated, my name is John M. Berry, and I am from 
Newcastle, Ky. I served as chairman of the Eight State Burley 
Tobacco Committee, and for about 15 years now I have been vice — 
dert, and for a part of that time attorney for the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association of Lexington, Ky. I may be in 
somewhat of an uncomfortable position, and even an unenviable posi- 
tion in being obliged to speak for the two groups, the Eight State 
Burley Tobacco Committee, and the Burley Tobacco Growers Coop- 
erative Association, because while they are in accord on some of the 
vital problems and subjects that are involved in the present critical 
burley tobacco situation, they are in disagreement in regard to some 
of the subjects that we have been considering. 

I came here with an object of reporting on behalf of both, indicat- 
ing the subjects upon which the two groups are in accord, and indi- 
cating the subjects upon which they are in discord. 
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If I may proceed in that manner, I think perhaps I can dispose of 
my part of the proceedings here in a rather brief period of time. 
I want to say at the outset there is widespread concern over the 
burley-tobacco situation and it is a situation that does not improve 
with scrutiny, but rather it is one that grows more involved and grows 
more serious the longer one looks at it. It is not because of the pro- 
gram of production control, or rather it is not because the principle 
of production control is any less sound or any less practicable today 
than it was when it first was invoked for burley tobacco. It has not 
failed because of the fault of the principle, but it has failed, if it has 
failed, because those of us including anyone who has had anything 
to do with it has failed in its proper application. 

We have had it too good a long, long time, and we as tobacco growers 
and Government administrators and tobacco leaders did not look at 
the program with the close scrutiny that we should have. Had we lon 
ago, we would have discovered its imperfections, and would have note 
and would have repaired its defects. But the ever-ascending line of 
consumption in this country of cigarettes and tobacco products has 
answered our problems and has concealed from our view the imperfec- 
tions in the program and in the administration of it. 

There are many contributing factors to the present situation. Many 
of them have been discussed here. I think in the final analysis there 
is one statement that reveals the true situation, and that is that on 
hand today we have a total supply of burley tobacco of 1,860 million 
pounds, whereas we should have for comfortable supply to take care 
of our needs for two- and six- or seven-tenths years in the light of 
the 5 percent decline in consumption, about 1,500 million tons. So 
that we have an apparent excess of 360 million pounds that have no 
pene to go and the embarrassing thing is that we have no explanation 

or it, for had we by the sensible use of production control kept supply 
in line with disappearance, we would not have to explain the presence 
of 360 million pounds of burley tobacco that we haven’t any use for. 

I think both of these groups that I am speaking for recognize that 
the child is sick, the patient is ill, and that nothing short of drastic 
action will provide the remedy that we so sorely need. 

It is a peculiar thing that Sei nature always speaks through the 
mouths of all of us. That weakness that we all have causes us often- 
times to speak not objectively but selfishly; not with a detached and 
overall view, but with a limited provincial view. I think it is gen- 
erally recognized that every tobacco grower kicks when he is cut. I 
think it is generally true that every tobacco grower thinks that every- 
body else ought to provide the remedy for the present situation, but 
he himself, the one who speaks. 

We shall never be able to progress, we shall never be able to provide 
the remedy that we so sorely need now unless we take a national view- 
point. This isa national problem. 

These two groups are constituted of as fine men as I have ever been 
associated with. The Eight-State Burley Tobacco Committee was 
composed of 2 representatives from each of the 8 States in the burley 
belt. Representation on that committee was not upon the basis of 

unds or acres or wealth, but it was upon the basis of State entity. 

e membership of the board of directors of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association in my experience has no equal. 
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There are 24 men whose integrity and purpose and motive and honor 
can’t be assailed. 

I will say to you men since it has been proposed that you investigate 
those who attended the meeting of the 23d of February, you investigate 
their tobacco history and production, You investigate them as gentle- 
men and as men of character. I will very patiently and happily abide 
the results. 

I want to say one further thing in that connection and I regret 
that I feel obliged to say it, that is, that had the Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association of Kentucky, which has had an enviable 
history for 35 years, stayed out of the field of legislation and not 
offered its counsel to the people charged with the responsibility of 
legislating, I wonder where and when and from what source we would 
have had today the 1938 act as it applies to tobacco. 

Right in the councils and in the offices of this association at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., were born and formulated and perfected some of these ideas 
of adventure in American agriculture at the time, and ideas which 
down through the years have proven practicable, and have been the 
greatest boom to the burley tobacco growers of the eight-State belt of 
anything that has happened in my lifetime. 

While I am proud to be associated and honored to be the chairman 
of the Eight-State Committee, I am prouder of the record of the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Aessciution of Lexington, Ky. 
But these two groups, cognizant of the situation, afrighted by it, as 
a matter of fact, come here and bring their recommendations for 
whatever they may be worth, solely with the purpose of serving the 
cause of burley tobacco and improving a program for beltwide and 
not local application. 

I think there is a complete accord upon the lack of good sense in 
allowing a producer of tobacco to exceed his allotted acres, and thus 
acquire the right to an ever-increasing or to a larger, at least, tobacco 
allotment. It is tantamount to saying to him, “Now, you are not satis- 
fied but by your acceptance of an allotment you have subscribed to the 
quota program, and to the acreage allotment idea (and that, mind you, 
was done in the national interest). Yet you can go on and transgress 
the national interest and be rewarded for it.” 

It is just about tentamount to saying to a man who wants a liquor 
license that if you go out there and bootleg for a while, for 5 years, 
perhaps, we will give you a license to sell legitimate liquor at the end 
of that time. There isaccord on that. There is no issue. 

Both groups believe that not only should a producer of excess tobacco 
be required to pay a penalty under the law, but he should be penalized 
by a reduction in his allotment by an amount equal to the excess. The 
aw of that may be obviated if we can get applied an effective 

nalty. 

P Both groups agree that the penalty should be higher. But there 
is a little difference of opinion on that. The Eight-State Committee 
recommended a flat 75 percent of the previous year’s market average 
on all excess marketing. The burley association takes a rather novel 
view of that. It may even be an unsound one. But the Burley Asso- 
ciation of Kentucky said, “Yes, make it 75 percent, but there is no diff- 
erence between the producer who has a little excess deliberately and 
undertakes to sell it—in fact, he is worse—than the man who has no 
privilege or no license to sell penalty free tobacco or the man who has 
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no allotment at all.” So the burley association has said if you make 
the rate 75 percent, make it apply to the entire production of the man 
who has blown both hot and cold, the man who wants to derive benefit 
from this program and at the same time ride it. 

The reason for the association’s view is this. As the 50-percent 
penalty has been applied over the years—40 percent and then some 
other percent—when it is reduced to a converted rate, it is not a pen- 
alty that scares or frightens any producer in a 50-cent-a-pound mark- 
et. In other words, if the penalty applies only to excess, if a man has 
5 acres and produces and undertakes to sell 5.5 acres, he perhaps would 
pay half a cent or a cent a pound on his entire production. When you 
consider his motive that he has had and will still have in one particu- 
lar, that his object in planting excess tobacco was to get away with it 
if he could and to not be discovered, and that in the second place it 
was to acquire the right to increase his quota provided the excess was 
more than 10 percent, as I recall, of his allotment, when the penalty 
is applied and looked at in a realistic manner, it simply does not con- 
stitute a deterrent to the production of excess tobacco. It may be, 
though, that 75 percent of the previous year’s market average on the 
excess is enough and the burley association won’t quarrel with any- 
body about it. 

The Eight-State Committee recommended that this penalty is im- 
posed for the purpose of implementing public policy. If it were so 
declared by the Congress it would probably mean that a taxpayer who 
happened to have grown excess tobacco would not be permitted to 
take as a deduction against income the penalty that he paid on his ex- 
cess tobacco. There are tobacco growers who are in high brackets for 
income tax purposes. Obviously, if they can pay a 50 percent or a 75 


percent — and then get credit for one half of it back against 


basdine they have not suffered too much punishment in violating this 
concept of production control and this program. 

The two groups recommend that we employ aerial surveys annually. 
The burley association recommended that as a subject of regulation. 
The Ejight-State Committee recommended that as a statutory re- 
quirement. 

The two are in accord on the question of tolerance in calculating 
acreage. The Eight-State Committee recommended that it be elimi- 
nated by statute, and the burley association that it be eliminated by 
regulation. 

Both groups believe that those who promote violations or conceal 
violations of the program should be punished by criminal prosecution 
and they recommend that, in cases where there is willful mismeasure- 
ment of tobacco, the Government emplovee responsible for that be sub- 
ject to a fine and imprisonment or both. Select the amount of time 
and the amount of fine that may be appropriate and proper. They 
suggested a fine not to exceed $1,000 and a jail sentence not to exceed a 
year, or both. 

The two are in accord on the proposition that in the event of in- 
creases in the future those increases be shared only by those who have 
taken decreases in the past. 

Here is where the controversy begins. I certainly don’t want to be 
at all disagreeable about it. I only want to express to you the views 
and the reasons as best I can. 
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The Eight-State Burley Tobacco Committee recommends that title 
7, United States Code Annotated, section 1315, be amended to provide 
for a minimum allotment of 10 percent rather than 25 percent of the 
cropland. That isthe minimum allotment statute. 

The Burley Association of Kentucky, administering the program 
in five States of this eight-State area and having a membership in 
those States of 250,000 tobacco growers, recommends that all minimum 
allotment provisions of the law be repealed. 

We would not pose an issue between the small and the big grower. 
We do not for a minute subscribe to the charge or the claim that it 
is war between the little grower and the big grower. All of us know 
who have watched the tobacco history over the years that in the market 
place, without the protection of this program, all the little growers, 
and it is because of the pecularity of the tobacco market where there 
are many sellers and few buyers, it is only by the intervention of the 
price support program in the market possible by production control 
that anybody, a big grower or a little grower, a five-tenths allottee, or 
a hundred-acre allottee, has any right or any protection. 

I started practicing law with the depression. I had the pleasure 
of being here in Washington 4 years with the greatest champion of 
tobacco people that I have ever known, and that was the lamented 
chairman. He let me go to law school when I worked for him. I 
went back about the beginning of depression and I started in the prac- 
tice of law. It was a great experience and a great training. 

You know what class I saw more often sold out at the court house 
door? Not the little grower but the so-called big ones. They suffered. 
They took a far more terrific beating than the little ones did, if judicial 
sales at the court house door of my county mean anything. 

The Eight-State Committee recommends that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be authorized by law to redetermine and set quotas for 1955. 
The Burley Tobacco Growers Association of Kentucky recommends 
that the Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to redetermine and set 
burley tobacco quotas for 1955, only in the event that the minimum 
allotment provisions are repealed and that everybody, big and little, 
if we want to deal with tobacco growers in that sense, pay their fair 
share and their fair proportion of the freight bill. 

As I said at the outset there is nothing wrong with the principle of 
prounaiaen control, but we simply have not employed it when we should 

ave. We have allowed to slip up on us a situation that is frighten- 
ing and that may well be calamitous. But I submit to any person the 
question, how can you have production control when you control the 
production on only 2 acres of your tobacco and you let the third 
acre of your tobacco go without control. 

We are verging on an era of tobacco production when they say we 
will be able to produce 2,500 to 3,500 to.4,000 pounds per acre. When- 
ever we get up to that point, we will not need anything to supply the 
trade, but this 110,000 or 112,000, or 113,000 acres of exempt tobacco. 
Where are the rest of the crowd going to wind up ? 

In conclusion, I want to report to you that the Eight State Burley 
Tobacco Committee makes no recommendation relative to poundage 
limitation but the Burley Tobacco Growers Association of Kentucky 
positively recommends that the Secretary of Agriculture in his discre- 
tion be authorized to invoke in addition to acreage allotments a pound- 
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age limitation for every acre and every tenth acre of Burley Tobacco 
that is grown. 

Now I grant you that there are many people who say it is difficult 
of administration. We have known that all the time. We have heard 
that from very competent people and very reliable people. But I 
want to ask those who oppose it how can you have effective production 
control in the light of our experience unless we control the pounds 
produced per acre or per every tenth of acre. The fact is that in the 
past 15 years the production of Burley Tobacco in every year except 
1947 has exceeded the marketing quota in pounds for Burley Tobacco 
consistently in spite of cuts, in spite of weather, adverse conditions 
and everything else, tight controls and lax controls. 

hatever we have done in the way of production control, we have 
had more production year in and year out. You cannot gage by the 
mere allotment of acres the number of pounds that you will have when 
the tobacco is marketed. The only way we can ever reach parity be- 
tween production in pounds and market requirements is to super- 
impose on acreage allotments a reasonable limitation in pounds. 

The Burley Association of Kentucky suggests that it be a flat arbi- 
trary figure of 1,800 pounds. I am sure the Burley Association of 
Kentucky would counter—if that is rejected—with the suggestion that 
it be based upon the individual farm history and that information, 
gentlemen of the committee, is variable in every county office in the 
eight-State area. 

And quickly every man’s average production or every farm’s aver- 
age peedantion for the previous 5 years could be determined, and every 
owner of a farm could be apprised not only of the tobacco acreage 
that he might produce but the number of pounds that he might sell 
from those acres. That would be sure enough very definite and the 
Burley Association of Kentucky thinks very sensible production con- 
trol. The Burley Association of Kentucky believes that until you do 
invoke poundage limitations, you will never have effective production 
control. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Berry, we deeply appreciate your most clear 
presentation of the matter. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, there is one further suggestion that I 
had no memorandum on that I wanted to call the committee’s atten- 
tion to, and that is by regulations; there is a provision that under- 

lanting of tobacco works a forfeiture of allotment rights. The Bur- 
ey Association of Kentucky and the Eight State Committee, as well, 
believe that is a very unjust provision. I do not know whether there 
is authority for that in law. 

However, be that as it may, we believe that the law should be 
amended to preserve to every farm, whether it has produced or not, the 
tobacco allotment. A tobacco allotment comes to be an essential part, 
and a very substantial part of the value of a farm. 

For an older person, for instance, because of the disability of age, 
to forfeit his right to grow tobacco is a hardship. It robs him of 
his property. More than that, in central Kentucky there are many 
farms, I understand, that are principally devoted to the production 
of horses and other livestock that would not grow burley tobacco 
in the present time were it not for the fact that failure to grow burley 
tobacco would cause them to lose their allotments for that purpose. 

60286—55 8 
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How it should be done, we have some suggestions about it, but it is 
not necessary to disclose and discuss them here. We think certainly 
that the act ought to be amended to overcome that practice of working 
forfeiture for underplanting. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank Mr. Berry for the 
splendid statement that he has made. I want to say that I am well 
acquainted with the illustrious history of the Burley Tobacco Associa- 
tion at Lexington, Ky., and I wish Mr. Berry would tell the committee 
how many States that association represents the growers of ? 

Mr. Berry. We represent the growers and we have a membership 
in five States, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and Kentucky. 
Our membership consists of 250,000 growers. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that I am well 
acquainted with the splendid work that this association has done in 
formulating legislation in past years. It has always worked for the 
benefit of all the growers and not one group of growers against an- 
other. 

While I cannot visualize anybody attacking the integrity of this 
association or its right to participate in legislation, if such attack was 
made, in my opinion it was made through ignorance and prejudice. 

That is.all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrrMan. We certainly thank you. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to call Mr. William Clay who is an attor- 
ney for the Warehouse Association of Kentucky. He is a fine young 
attorney from Mount Sterling, Ky., and that also happens to be in that 


district I have been talking about. I ame sure that he will bring us 
the best thinking that is possible on the subject. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM CLAY, ATTORNEY, WAREHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Cray. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, more than 90 
percent of the burley tobacco which is marketed in the United States 
is sold through the sales facilities of members of the Burley Auction 
Warehouse Association. Out of that fact arises one of my first prej- 
udices and all of my prejudices should be disclosed to you. If we suf- 
fer any additional crop curtailment, there will be many warehouse- 
men who will make an inadequate yield on their investment this next 
season. There will be some who actually will lose money. 

I have another prejudice. I am one of those seven-tenths-acre pro- 
ducers myself, “Nevertheless, the warehousemen like the Farm Bureau 
and the burley pool, are paid by farmers to work for farmers. Their 
interest is our paramount interest. 

For that reason the Burley Auction Warehouse Association endorses 
all of the proposals of the Eight State Burley Tobacco Committee and 
it endorses, too, the suggestions which you ened this morning from 
Mr. Randolph Taylor. 

This is the first time that the Burley Auction Warehouse Association 
has taken a position publicly on minimum acreage restrictions. We 
feel, as many of the other witnesses, who have appeared here today 
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feel, that it would be desirable perhaps to retain minimum acreage re- 
strictions if that were possible consistent with the maintenance of a 
sound burley-tobacco program. 

In the situation which we find ourselves today, minimum acreages 
cannot be retained at a seven-tenths basis as they are under the present 
statute. It has been suggested that the seven-tenths acre constitutes an 
irreducible minimum. That perhaps might have been true in a day of 
much smaller yields than we are realizing now. 

Today it is not an irreducible minimum as evidenced by the fact that 
of the 207,100 acres under seven-tenths, 106,000 of those acres are allot- 
ments of five-tenths and six-tenths an acre. 

None of us want to run the risk of reducing the income of the small 
grower below the point where he can maintain a minimum standard of 
living. But tobacco, as Mr. Gilmer pointed out, is not the only cash 
crop. Furthermore, we must realize that growers today can make more 
money on five-tenths of an acre than they could make on 1% acres in 
the absence of our control program. 

There is not a single grower or a single warehouseman, large or 
small, who wants to see any further restrictions on acreage. The big 
grower is just as opposed to a cut and so is the tenant, as any small 
producer. 

As you have been told repeatedly, this is not a battle between the big 
grower and the little grower at all. In defense of the big grower, 
however, it might be pointed out, as Mr. Berry suggested, that the im- 

act of a cut in some respects is much harsher as far as he is concerned, 
cause he must continue to pay his ad valorem taxes, his real estate 
taxes, his insurance, interest on any mortgage that he has to service and 


yet his gross income is being curtailed substantially. His fixed costs 

remain constant even though he does have to suffer a cut. If, however, 

we are to impose a change in the statute this year at this time, I 

certainly agree with Mr. Taylor that it should be done only by referen- 

dum. Furthermore, it occurs to me that the suggestion which has been 

made by 2 or 3 witnesses should be incorporated into the proposal. At 
i 


the earliest possible date, these seven-tenths minimum growers today 
and smaller growers should have any cuts that they must suffer now 
restored. 

In the past, whenever we have had an increase in acreage that in- 
crease in acreage has been shared by all growers and not those who 
have taken cuts in the past. It is unlikely, I suppose, that we shall 
ever be able to restore the basis to the old growers which they en- 
joyed in 1940. At best we can only hope perhaps to restore the cuts 
which must be made in 1955 and in 1956. 

But when in some future year those cuts are restored, it seems to me 
that those increases should be shared only by those growers who have 
taken cuts. It hardly seems fair to spread any increase among all 
growers including new growers as well as those who have never suf- 
fered any cuts at all. That provision of any amendment would pro- 
vide simply that all increases would be shared by those who have 
suffered decreases in an inverse chronological order. That is, you 
would restore the cut made at the last preceding time that a cut was 
-decreed before carrying it back to a prior year. 

We would like to point out to the committee, too, the importance of 
the many noncontroversial recommendations made by the Eight-State 
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Committee and also by the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation. There has bett little mention of those today. The feature 
such as the provision that the penalty language of the statute is de- 
signed to implement public policy so that penalties will no longer be 
available as income tax deductions. All of those relatively minor 
recommendations made by the Eight-State Burley Tobacco Committee 
are actually quite important because, while you are enacting remedial 
legislation, we hope that you will give us a complete package so that 
we will not have to come back here again and again seeking this minor 
alteration and that minor alteration. 

It would be our clear preference, if possible, for you to incorporate 
together the recommendations of the Eight-State Burley Tobacco 
Committee and the suggestion made by Mr. Taylor this morning. 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you. If 
you have any questions I will be glad to try to answer them. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Clay, we appreciate very much your coming 
here and giving us the benefit of your knowledge. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Warts. 1 want to thank Mr. Clay for his splendid statement. 
I want to call his attention to the fact that according to the Parlia- 
mentarian that the feature of the income tax would be a matter that 
would have to be addressed to the Ways and Means Committee which 
would make it probably impossible for us to include it in our legislative 
package. 

Mr. Ciay. Mr. Watts, with due deference to your Parliamentarian, 
there are a number of divisions of the Tax Court which hold that 
when any penalty in any of your statutes is designed to implement 
public policy and it is so recited for that purpose, it is nondeductible 
taxes. 

The Carman. You misunderstood the Congressman. What he 
meant is that this committee could not initiate that phase of legislation. 

Mr. Cray. I am differing with that, maybe inadvisedly, but I do 
more work in the field of tax law than tobacco. The Tax Court has had 
it before it repeatedly, the question of deductibility of penalties when 
the statute setting up the penalty is not — as to whether or not 
the penalty was designed to implement public policy. The Tax Court 
has taken the position in its own language there are penalties and 
there are penalties, and some are ere to implement public policy 
and some are not. A mere indication of congressional intent of whether 
the penalty to implement public policy would make it nondeductible 
and it would not constitute in my opinion revenue legislation. 

I would like to suggest that your Parliamentarian examine in that 
connection the case of Jerry Rossman Corporation v. The Commis- 
stoner which is reported in 175 Federal 2d, 711. 

Mr. Warts. It is entirely possible that the Parliamentarian could 
be wrong or I did not present the problem to him in the light it should 
have been presented. 

Mr. Cray. Or that I could be wrong. 

Mr. Warts. It is your thought that the act should provide a penalty 
which penalty shall be aqpenee public policy and that it would be non- 
deductible. We will explore that and I am sure the committee will be 
glad to put that in the bill if the Parliamentarian says we can. 

The Carman. We certainly do thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cray. Thank you. 
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Mr. Warts. I have another distinguished Kentuckian here. I think 
he has a statement he wants to make. He is Lorenzo K. Wood. He 
is the attorney for the dealers’ association. He has had long experience 
in tobacco—I will not say for how many years, but before I can re- 
member—and I am sure he will give us the viewpoint of the dealers 
on their problems. 


STATEMENT OF LORENZO K. WOOD, ATTORNEY, BURLEY LEAF 
TOBACCO DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Woop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and you gentlemen of the 
Senate and House committee. 

When my office called me yesterday morning and said I had a wire 
from Senator Clements oat John Watts inviting me to attend this 
hearing and that I also had a call from the farm bureau requesting 
me to come, I told her to make a reservation on a plane, and I got in 
here yesterday afternoon. 

My name is Lorenzo K. Wood, an attorney in Louisville, Ky. I have 
had the pleasure for a number of years of being general counsel for 
the Burley Leaf Tobacco Dealers Association. 

These 50 or more members of our association buy not alone burley 
tobacco but all types of tobacco in all of the markets in the United 
States. They process that tobacco and sell it in various parts of the 
world. There was a time probably when some folks thought that the 
dealer was only interested in buying his tobacco as cheap as he could. 
I happened to have been born and raised on a small] farm in western 
Kentucky. I well remember the last crop of tobacco I raised. I sold 
that tobacco for 3, 2, and 1. 

You talk about depressions. That was really one of them. That 
was just before the night-rider days in western Kentucky in which the 
farmers are charged with having taken the program into their own 
hands. I would not know about whether they did or not. But I then 
quit raising tobacco. 

The greatest pleasure I have had, gentlemen, as an attorney for my 
people, is to work with the growers and the various cooperative asso- 
ciations, the tobacco association here in Washington, and you Members 
of the House and Senate, in trying to promulgate and set out an 
effective tobacco program. 

For the last 25 years, you gentlemen of the Congress in cooperation 
with the people have developed a program that has been and is a suc- 
cess. The excessive growth of tobacco, the loss of the sale of certain 
types of burley tobacco, has brought us into serious days. We are here 
today to say to you gentlemen we want to and will continue our cooper- 
ation as dealers with all of you in tobacco, looking toward the relief 
that it is our feeling we must have. 

We have no desire for the tobacco program to fail in order that the 
dealer might buy it at a reduced price. In the first place, we have 
not the desire and, in the second place, unless the farmer gets a reason- 
able price for his tobacco, the program is bound to fail and none of us 
would benefit thereby. 

Therefore, in the best of good faith and in all eagerness, we are 
here to cooperate with you in this program. I have enjoyed the sug- 
gestions of the day. There is much fruit in these suggestions. It is 
my confident feeling that you gentlemen of the House and Senate will 
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sift from and pick therefrom and consolidate a program that, may I 
say, must be had if you are to save your tobacco ey gi Nobody 
likes to take castor oil, but I took it when I was a boy, and I got over 
the little sour apple and the feeling I had developed by reason of 
certain indiscretions on my part at that time. 

I believe and I believe I know the tobacco farmer in Kentucky— 
I talk with them in the 120 counties all over the State as I am invited 
into their meetings and as I invite them into our meetings—when they 
know the facts, and the thing I like about your proposal here is you 
go to them with the referendum giving them an opportunity to decide 
what they want to do with their program, they will act sensibly. That 
isdemocracy. That is good government. 

I simply came here for the purpose, and I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to express to you the very deep concern that we feel about this 
burley program, and it is just around the corner for flue-cured and 
other types of tobacco unless we exercise proper controls. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wood, we appreciate so much your coming. 
We deeply appreciate your sentiments and attitude of cooperation in 
the matter. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Warts. I overlooked asking Mr. Berry one question that I 
wanted to ask him, if the Chair would indulge me. I would like to ask 
Mr. Berry one question. 

Mr. Berry, have you had the opportunity in addition to hearing 
Mr. Taylor to read his 1-page proposal ? 

Mr. Berry. I have, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I understand that your association probably has not 
had a chance as a group to make a study of that proposal. But I 
would like to ask you, as a tobacco grower, and insofar as you can, 
speaking for the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association, 
what do you think their reaction would be to that proposal ? 

Mr. Berry. I think the reaction of the board of directors of the 
Burley Association of Kentucky would be agreeable to the proposal 
brought here by Mr. Randolph Taylor. One very salutary feature of 
it, I think, is that it will refer back to the growers themselves the right 
of determining their own course of action, which after all has been 
the feature of this program that has been most desirable and most 
sensible. 

Mr. Warts. I thank you. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, some of the members of the committee 
were inquiring if there might be filed for the record the recommenda- 
tions of the Eight State Committee and of the Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association of Kentucky, and I have those recom- 
mendations, and I desire to file them for the record at this time. 

The CnHarman. Without objection, they will be inserted in the 
record at this time. 

(The information referred to above follows:) 

BurRLEY ToBacco GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Lexington, Ky., February 28, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 


Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: Realizing the seriousness of the burley tobacco supply 
situation and cognizant of the need for changes in both administration and 
legislation in order to protect the present quota and loan program, the directors 
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of the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association submit the following 
for your consideration and respectfully request that those pertaining to legis- 
lation be recommended by you to the Congress of the United States and to the 
proper committees thereof. 

In the field of administration, it is recommended that : 

1. Immediate steps be taken to send adequate personnel from the proper 
branches of your Department into the burley-producing areas to acquaint the 
growers through public meetings and press releases of the burdensome supplies 
on hand and advise them of the administrative and legislative action necessary 
to have real production control. 

2. Aerial surveys be required annually during the growing season. 

3. The use of tolerance in calculating acreage be eliminated. 

4. Employees and supervisors dealing with measurements be nonresidents of 
county and work in pairs. 

5. That subsections (a) and (b) of paragraph 725.616 of the burley and flue- 
cured tobacco marketing quota regulations, 1955-56 marketing year be deleted. 

6. The percentage of total acreage allotted for new growers and acreage adjust- 
ments be cut from 0.5 of a percent to 0.1 of a percent. 

In the field of legislation, we recommend that: 

1. Production of nonquota tobacco shall not give any entitlement to a quota. 

2. Excess production by an allotment producer shall result in a penalty of 
allotment reduction in an amount equal to the excess production in the prior 
year. 

3. The penalty for marketing excess tobacco be increased to 75 percent of 
the previous year’s average market price on the entire production of the excess 
producer rather than only on the excess marketed. 

4. Provision be made for criminal punishment as misdemeanor of not more 
than 1 year or not more than $1,000, or both, for willful inaccurate measure- 
ment, the penalty applying to the Government employee only. 

5. Poundage control in conjunction with acreage control be established and 
the maximum production be limited to 1,800 pounds per acre. In writing a 
poundage-limitation statute, it should be provided that a producer failing to have 
a production equal to his maximum allotment may carry as much as 20 percent 
of his maximum allotment, but no more than the deficiency, over to the follow- 
ing year. This would discourage the purchase of unused eligible poundage on 
allotment cards. 

6. If necessary to further keep production in line, study should be given to 
the use of plant control as an alternative using a limitation of not more than 
8,500 plants per acre. This would allow for marketing of all tobacco on the 
plant and allay the fear of manufacturers that poundage control would not allow 
them the opportunity to purchase all of the desired grades. 

7. Provision be made that whenever there is an increase in quota, the increase 
shall be shared only by those having taken a decrease in quota in prior years, 
until all decreases have been restored. 

8. All minimum-allotment provisions of the present act be repealed. 

9. The Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to redetermine and set market- 
ing quotas for 1955: Provided, however, that any cut in the aggregate (including 
the 10-percent cut heretofore announced for the 1955 crop) he might make, will 
affect all growers of burley tobacco alike. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Burtey ToBAcco GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS, 
By W. L. Sraton, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


Erent State Burtey Tosacco CoMMITTEE, 
Lexington, Ky., February 19, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra Tart Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The Eight State Burley Tobacco Committee recom- 
mends and respectfully requests you to recommend to the Congress that legis- 
lation be enacted— 

A. To discourage production of excess tobacco: 

1. Provide that production of nonquota tobacco shall not give any entitle- 
ment to a quota. 

2. Provide that excess production by an allotment producer shall result in a 
penalty of allotment reduction in an amount equal to the excess production in 
the prior year. 
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3. Provide for a civil penalty that will constitute a more effective deterrent 
to excess production. 

a. Increase the penalty on marketing excess tobacco to 75 percent of the pre- 
vious year’s average market price. 

b. Provide that penalty is imposed to implement public policy. 

B. To improve measurement by statutory provision for it with standards and 
penalties clearly defined: 

1. Require avrial surveys annually. 

2. Eliminate tolerance in calculations of acreage. 

3. Provide for criminal punishment as misdemeanor of not more than 1 year 
or not more than $10,000 or both for willful inaccurate measurement, making 
the penalty cover the Government employee only. 

C. To amend 7 United States Code Annotated 1315 to establish a minimum 
allotment of 10 percent rather than 25 percent of the cropland. 

D. To provide that whenever there is an increase in quota, the increase shall 
be shared only by those having taken a decrease in quota in a prior year until 
all decreases have been restored. As far as the foreseeable future is concerned, 
this would benefit only those growers who have taken curtailments within the 
past 2 crop years, but, in any event, every segment of the industry ought to 
recognize that restorations of cuts should be shared only by those who have 
suffered cuts until original quotas have been fully restored. 

E. To authorize Secretary of Agriculture to redetermine and set marketing 
quotas for 1955. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E1euHt STATE Bur_eyY Tosacco COMMITTEE, 
By Joun M. Berry, Chairman. 


Mr. Jennings. You say you have had an opportunity to study Mr. 
Taylor’s recommendation ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenninos. When did you have an opportunity to study them? 

Mr. Berry. Yesterday afternoon I heard it. 

Mr. Jennines. Did you have an opportunity to discuss it with any 


of your members ? 

Mr. Berry. No, sir. 

Mr. Jennies. So that is just your opinion and not the opinion of 
the associations which you represent ¢ 

Mr. Brrry. No, it is not the expressed opinion of the board of direc- 
tors of our organization. However, our board members are very prac- 
tical and very realistic and they know that they cannot always get all 
that they want and all that they recommend. They know that it is 
imperative that we have something effective in this situation, else we 
will lose the whole program. Its loss may be postponed for a year, 
but it is inevitable. The stocks piling up as they are, this program 
is going to be the subject of very effective and very damaging criticism. 

Mr. Jenninos. Do you think we should give the farmers some alter- 
native to vote on or just give them this one package plan ? 

Mr. Berry. I think it is all right to submit it as proposed. I really 
do. I think we will sustain it by their vote. I think if they do not 
want to sustain it, we had better determine now rather than later 
whether we are going to have the program for the future. 

Mr. Jenninos. In other words, you think they should be given this 
or nothing ? 

Mr. Berry. That is my thought about it. I feel this way about it. 
If we are going to lose the program we will be far better off to lose it 
now before we shall have to take greater losses on our stocks. 

Mr. Jennrinos. Yes, but we may not have to lose the whole program 
if we give them some alternatives to vote on other than just this com- 
plete decrease going right on down. If we put a stopgap in there at 
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five-tenths of an acre, we might be able to salvage the program. If 
you put it in here and take it right on down, I am afraid we might 
stand a good possibility of salvaging the whole program. 

Mr. Berry. I do not know whether we will or not. I have no alter- 
native to suggest. 

Mr. Chairman, there was one statement made sometime during the 
day that the marketing quota for 1955 was 548 million pounds. That 
statement ought to be corrected. The marketing quota for burley 
tobacco for 1955, as proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture, is 478 
million pounds, 

The Cuatrrman. We certainly thank you. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have any more wit- 
nesses who want to testify, but I certainly would like to recognize 
Mr. W. L. Staton of Lexington, Ky., who is the secretary of the Burley 
Tobacco Growers Association. 

The CuHatrMan. Will you stand up and be recognized ? 

Mr. Warts. Did Mr. Sinclair introduce the other members of the 
Farm Bureau who were along ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, that concludes it as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any other grower witness or representative 
here who would like to testify? If not, I see that Mr. Miller of the 
Department is here, and I wonder if he would mind coming to the 
witness chair for a second cross-examination. 

Without objection, I would like to have unanimous consent for 
Congressman Jennings to include as part of the record the telegram 


he received from former Congressman Tom Fugate, dated March 8, 
1955. 
(The information referred to above follows :) 


Ewine, VA., Marcu 8, 1955. 


Hon. W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Member of Congress, 
New House Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Recommend acreage of tobacco of five-tenths or less have no reduction. Acre- 
age of six-tenths to eight-tenths, inclusive, cut one-tenth annually when reduc- 
tion is made. Acreage of nine-tenths and above cut percentage to bring produc- 
tion in line with disappearance. Red card tobacco should carry 75 percent pen- 
alty relationship adjustment reduced to one-tenth of 1 percent. Growers selling 
red card tobacco on white card penalized with cancellation of allotment for 
1 year. 

Tom B. FuGATE. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Chairman, while you are on that, I have several 
resolutions that have been sent to me by various groups. I do not 
know that I would care to file all of them, but I would like to have 
permission to go through them and file such of them as I think might 
be pertinent for the record. 

he Cuatrman. Without objection, that will be done. 

Mr. Miller, you have heard the beeaneny of various grower repre- 
sentatives and you have heard Mr. Randolph Taylor’s proposal this 
morning. I just wondered if you had any observations or recom- 
mendations or principles or thoughts that might be helpful to this 
committee in trying to solve the problem. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. MILLER, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO 
DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Mitirr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity again of 
appearing before the committee. J and my staff have been very much 
interested in the testimony given here today. I think those that have 
presented their opinions and the views and resolutions of their respec- 
tive organizations have done so in an admirable manner. 

Mr. Taylor’s so-called three-point package legislative proposal this 
morning has not been presented in time for the Department of Agri- 
culture to make a study of it. 

I cannot at this time make any recommendations as to whether 
they would be in favor of such a proposal or not. However, I have 
this noon conferred with my superiors and I beg to inform you, sir, 
that we could give you an answer within 24 hours as to the Depart- 
ment’s recommendations or incorporation of this so-called three-point 
legislative proposal in the proposals that I gave last week. 

The Cuatrman. I will ask unanimous consent that Mr. Miller be 
permitted to file for the record the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment as to this matter. 

(The data referred to above is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 14, 1955. 


Hon. WATKINS M. ABBITT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ApBitt: At the hearings before the Joint Subcommittee 
on Agriculture on March 10, 1955, a legislative proposal was presented and en- 
dorsed by the producer organizations present. This proposal would, in effect, 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to hold a referendum of burley producers 
in which the producers would accept or reject marketing quotas and price sup- 
ports on the 1955 crop of burley tobacco under the following conditions: 

(a) That the Secretary of Agriculture redetermine the 1955 burley allot- 
ments using the now known 1954 production and stocks figures (provided 
that in no case should the 1955 allotment be reduced more than a total of 
25 percent under the 1954 allotment. ) 

(b) That the minimum acreage provision under which allotments cannot 
be reduced below the smaller of (1) 0.7 of an acre, (2) 25 percent of the 
cropland, or (3) the allotment for the preceding year, be changed to provide 
that the minimum shall be the smaller of (1) 0.5 of an acre, (2) 10 percent 
of the cropland, or (3) the allotment for the preceding year. 

The department feels that such legislation providing for a referendum in which 
the grower has the opportunity to express his free choice on this matter is a 
democratic process of law and, thus, is acceptable to the Department. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. A. McConNELL, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Miiier. As to any personal recommendations on the proposal 
at the present time or any personal opinions, I personally feel that 
such a proposal to present legislative matters in the form of a referen- 
dum is possible in line with what I had in mind last week when we 
discussed the matter here in the testimony given before this committee. 

The CxHarrman. I understand that the Department has already 
gone into the field to acquaint growers with the situation ? 

Mr. Mitier. That is correct. We are to appear in your State on 
Saturday at Abington, Va., in the first of a series of meetings. Those 
meetings are to extend through the 23d of March. That is the follow- 
ing Wednesday a week, approximately a period of 10 or 11 days in the 
8-State area. 
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As this committee directed the Tobacco Division to go to the field, 
we have prepared 3 groups, and they will carry on simultaneously 
3 sets of meetings in order to expedite the matter as rapidly as possible. 

The CuHarrman. I think that is fine. We deeply appreciate your 
assistance in this matter. 

Unless there is son:ething else that somebody wants to say, we will 
adjourn this meeting. It is my understanding that we will meet on 
Monday to hear from the Members of Congress. Then we will have 
an executive session meeting of the subcommittee on Tuesday. 

(The following data was submitted to the subcommittee :) 


FAYETTE COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Lexington, Ky., March 1, 1955. 
Hon. Joun C. Watts, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Sir: The farm bureau organization of this county has been concerned 
with the present difficulties in the burley tobacco program and has studied the 
situation with care in an effort to determine what measures could be taken to 
improve the program. 

It is our opinion that this program can never succeed unless the present ex- 
emption from cuts accorded small growers be entirely eliminated. The quota 
system must apply to all growers alike. We think this consideration takes prior 
importance over any other questions relating to the present program and we 
do not want to recommend any improvements in the present program unless this 
provision can be adopted. 

In the event the above-mentioned seven-tenths acre minimum can be eliminat- 
ed, we would suggest the following improvements in the present program: 

1. Eliminate the tolerance factor used in measurement. 

2. Cut the percentage of acreage allotted for new growers and acreage 
adjustments from five-tenths of 1 percent to one-tenth of 1 percent. 

8. Increase the penalty for the production of “red card” tobacco to the 
upper legal limit permissible and provide that the production of “red card” 
tobacco does not entitle the producer to a quota increase. 

4. Eliminate the present provision enabling a landlord to secure an allot- 
ment through “tenant history.” 

5. In place of the present acreage allotment system, substitute a pound- 
age and acreage combination with a reasonable ceiling on the poundage. 

It is our sincere hope that you will consider these recommendations and see 
the fairness of them and will recommend them to the Congress for legislation 
thereon. 

Yours truly, 

Rosert D. Woops, President. 


RESOLUTION OF TITE KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF FARM MANAGERS AND RURAL 
APPRAISERS REGARDING BURLEY TOBACCO PROGRAM 


Whereas it appears that the State of Kentucky and other burley-growing 
States are in need of a more workable tobacco program ; and, 

Whereas the Kentucky Society of Farm Managers and Rural Appraisers is 
vitally interested in the promotion of burley tobacco and the development of 
proper controls, did propose and adopt at the regular meeting of the board of 
directors, held on February 26, 1955, at the Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; the 
following resolution : Be it 

Resolwed, That there be no reduction in burley tobacco acreage allotment 
unless the reduction applies to all burley tobacco growers regardless of the size 
of individual acreage allotments ; be it further 

Resolved, That burley tobacco acreages be measured under strict supervision, 
by well-trained disiinterested parties ; be it further 

Resolwed, That all tolerances on burley tobacco acreage allotments be elimi- 
nated ; be it further 

Resolved, That new burley tobacco acreage allotments to be determined by the 
past history of burley tobacco acreage on established farm units; be it further 
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Resolved, That poundage control of the maximum amount of burley tobacco 
to be marketed per acre be established and be combined with acreage control; 
be it further 

Resolved, That marketing cards to be presented when tobacco is delivered, and 
that all “red card” tobacco be plainly identified prior to and at the time of all 
established tobacco auction sales; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congressional Agricultural Committee determine from 
the manufacturers of tobacco products the types and qualities of tobacco de- 
sired by the manufacturer; be it further 

Resolved, that alternate uses of the surplus tobacco held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation be explored, such as its use for lawn fertilizer, manufacture 
of insecticides and other domestic uses, and that sale of same be handled through 
regular trade channels; Be it further Resolved That, All agencies concerned con- 
tinue to accent and increase the sale of Burley tobacco products in foreign coun- 
tries ; Be it further 

Resolved That, A copy of these resolutions be sent to the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, Senator Earle C. Clements, Senator Alben W. Barkley, Representative 
John Watts, Representative Hull, and that a copy be furnished to the press. 

Whereupon this resolution was unanimously adopted and approved this 26th 
day of February 1955, at Lexington, Ky. 

Witness my hand this 26th day of February 1955. 

JoE E. JOHNSON, President, 
JoHN H. BonpurAnt, Secretary and Treasurer. 





RESOLUTION FroM Bertie County (N. C.) FARM BUREAU 


Whereas the flue cured tobacco grown in excess of allotted acreage is helping 
to create a surplus that is causing serious concern and threatening to wreck the 
flue cured tobacco program, we the Bertie County Farm Bureau respectfully 
request the North Carolina Farm Bureau to use its influence in asking that the 
penalty for growing excess tobacco above the allotment be substantially in- 
creased. The flue-cured tobacco program has been generally recognized as one 
of the best of the commodity programs and should be kept on a sound basis. 
We would further request that no credit be given for over-planting when this 
seems to be done specifically for increasing the allotment permanently on the 
farm through this practice. 


Bertie County FARM BUREAU, 
C. G. GrttaM, President. 


(Thereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10a. m., Monday, March 14, 1955.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 14, 1955 


Jornt SUBCOMMITTEE ON TOBACCO OF THE 
CoMMITTEES ON AGRICULTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE AND THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
1310 House Office Building, Hon. James G. Polk presiding. 

Mr. Potx. The committee will please come to order. 

Congressman Abbitt of Virginia, the chairman of the Tobacco Sub- 
committee, is unavoidably detained this morning. He asked me to 
extend his regrets that it is impossible for him to be present for this 
hearing, and he asked me to preside this morning. 

We have a number of witnesses who wish to be heard, and we have 
a number of witnesses who have asked to have the privilege of extend- 
ing their remarks in the record. Before the conclusion of the hearing 
this morning, I shall ask unanimous consent that all members who 
wish to present statements on the tobacco situation may have the 
privilege of doing so. 

Our first witness this morning is Congressman Burnside of West 
Virginia. 

We shall be very glad to hear whatever you wish to say to us, Con- 
gressman Brunside. 


STATEMENT OF HON. M. G. BURNSIDE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Burnsive. Mr. Chairman, I am M. G. Burnside of the Fourth 
District of West Virginia. I appreciate very much the opportunity 
of appearing here today, and I should like to thank the committee for 
ve opportunity to speak for the tobacco growers of the State of West 

/irginia. 

I notice from figures supplied me by the Department of Agriculture 
that there were 4,340 tobacco allotments within the State of West Vir- 
ginia in 1954. These allotments covered a total of 3,200 acres, so the 
average size of each allotment in West Virginia is just barely seven- 
tenths of an acre, the current minimum. 

I also notice in checking the 1955 burley acreage allotments that 
there are 40 farmers in the United States who produce more tobacco 
than is produced in the entire State of West Virginia. I notice that 
there are 10 farmers who produce more than one-third of the entire 
acreage of the State of West Virginia. I also notice that there are 400 
farmers who are producing over 20 acres to 50 acres which, Mr. Chair- 
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man, would run many times the allotments in the State of Ohio and in 
the State of West Virginia put together. 

While I do not have the exact figure, nearly all of these small allot- 
ments are situated in my district. I estimate that 95 percent of all 
tobacco grown in West Virginia is — by Fourth District farmers. 
Quite naturally, therefore, I have always been very much interested in 
our tobacco program. I have constantly discussed the tobacco pro- 
gram for many years with producers in the district, and I feel that I 
can speak with some firsthand knowledge of their ideas on the subject. 

Today, needless to say, the producers in ~ district, like those every- 
where, are concerned about the growing tobacco surplus. That is of 
course the primary cause of this hearing. It is apparent that steps 
must be taken to remedy the present unhealthy situation, which many 
farmers feel is due to both increased production per acre and reduced 
demand. 

This committee has already heard in considerable detail the various 

lans which have been put forth to solve present difficulties. I will not 
lanes the committee by going into detail as to these proposals. 

West Virginia producers have endorsed the legislative recommenda- 
tions of the Eight State Burley Tobacco Committee which were pre- 
sented to this committee by Mr. Clayton Stanley of the West Virginia 
Farm Bureau, who, incidentally, was also a representative on the Eight 
State Committee and is secretary of the West Virginia Tobacco Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not repeat those recommendations at this 
time, but I should like to insert in the record the statement of the rec- 
ommendations of the Eight State Committee and lend our support to 
their recommendations. 

ee Potx. Without objection, the material may be inserted in the 
record, 

(For recommendations referred to above, see p. 115.) 

Mr. Burnstve. I endorse Mr. Stanley’s statement, and I am sure he 
represents the opinion of the tobacco growers in my district. I believe 
the proposals which Mr. Stanley set out, if adopted, would adjust our 
tobacco program to allow for the increased production per acre 
made possible by improved methods. I woul not discourage the 
use of these methods which everyone has worked so hard to develop. 
I would not discourage the Department of Agriculture in its program 
to improve the production methods of American farmers. I am sure 
that no member of this committee would recommend a program which 
would reverse the trend of modern agriculture. 

Likewise, in our efforts to cope with the current situation, there is 
the danger of going too far in the reduction of minimum-acreage 
allotments and putting many small West Virginia farmers on relief. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we have 
about 237,000 people on relief in West Virginia, and I am quite worried 
about the additional numbers who may be forced on relief in this 
tobacco program. 

We have small valleys in between the mountains, and this small 
acreage which we have lends itself very well to keep these small farm- 
ers occupied, producing some food and clothing. Really, Mr. Chair- 
man, if we were to cut the seven-tenths minimum acreage, we would 
have to find shoes for a number of these mountaineer children. It is 
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pretty hard, getting up early in the morning, at 6 or 7 o’clock, to catch 
a bus out to school without the proper shoes and clothing to wear. 
I mean that in all seriousness, because I have seen the problem. I have 
seen them in the schools. 

It is indeed a serious problem, especially, Mr. Chairman, when we 
consider that 40 tobacco farmers produce more acreage than the entire 
State of West Virginia, that 10 farmers produce more than one-third 
of the entire acreage of the State of West Virginia, and that 400 
farmers produce approximately the entire acreage of the States of 
West Virginia and Ohio combined. 

The farmers of West Virginia definitely do not want a reduction 
in the present seven-tenths acreage minimum. If this minimum is cut, 
Mr. Chasen many producers in my district will be entirely elim- 
inated. The only persons left to produce tobacco in that event will 
be the large producers in other States. An important source of income 
to West Virginia’s farmers will then be lost. Equally important, a 
needed source of West Virginia State income will be eliminated. 

Burley tobacco is one of the few crops which can be grown profit- 
ably on the typically small acreage available down in the valleys be- 
tween the mountains. A rather small crop of burley is often the 
backbone of an entire farming family, and this is exaggerated, Mr. 
Chairman, by the fact that so many are now out of work in our State. 
About 14 percent of the entire population in West Virginia are out of 
work. Last year we lost 2.9 percent of our entire population. Indeed, 
these are disaster figures, Mr. Chairman. 

A rather small crop of burley, then, is often the backbone of an 
entire farming operation. If it is lost, the entire farm may become 
unprofiitable. 

n light of the very disturbing economic situation in West Virginia 
today, any reduction in allotment minimums, small though it may 
appear to us, will have serious consequences throughout the State. 

r. Chairman, let us go back just a moment and look at the history 
of tobacco production in my State of West Virginia. In 1919 we had 
11,400 acres. In 1923, we had 10,800 acres. Today the West Virginia 
farmers have cooperated and taken cuts. They have gone voluntarily 
into this program and have taken cuts down to 3,200 acres. We main- 
tain, Mr. Chairman, that these small farmers have done more than 
their share in taking cuts in the very small acreage. 

I know the same thing is true in your State of Ohio, and I know 
the mountain farmers over in Tennessee and the mountain farmers 
over in North Carolina have taken their fair share of cuts. I am 
speaking especially of the mountain people, with their little narrow 
valleys to work. 

ereas some States and some farmers have gone up in produc- 
tion—if you will check them back to 1919 and go through the years, 
you will find that some have gone up in production—many other 
States have taken cuts in production. We have taken nearly a 75- 
percent cut in our entire ae allotments in those years, 1919-55, 
and we have taken it from people who can ill afford to take those cuts. 


Therefore, gentlemen, I strongly urge you to consider these effects 
of the reduction of the seven-tenths acreage minimum. In considering 
legislation in this field I ask you to employ the suggestions contained 
in Mr. Stanley’s testimony and to reject any reduction in the minimum 
acreage allotments. 
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I wish to thank you for this time, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, Congressman Burnside. I know that you 
have long been interested in the tobacco program not only in your own 
State but throughout the Nation, and the committee is very happy to 
have your suggestions, counsel, and recommendations. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Mr. Chairman, you may think back to one other 
thing which I believe we ought to take seriously into consideration 
here. It is true that formerly a large number of farms, that is, 207,100 
farms, or 64 percent of the farms, had only 110,840 acres; but today 
we find that there are 80,000 farms having 224,000 acres. That shows 
that large percentage of the acres are in the category above 1.2 
acres. I wanted to add those additional words. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poik. Are there any questions? Congressman Watts has some 
questions. 

Mr. Warts. I would like to join with Mr. Polk in saying not only 
has Mr. Burnside evidenced interest in tobacco legislation, I have never 
known him to fail to evidence interest in anything which affects the 
welfare of his people, and I know that the statements made here this 
morning come from the bottom of his heart. 

Mr. Burnsiwe. Thank you. 

Mr. Warts. There are a few questions I would like to ask him, which 
have been raised before this committee and which are troubling all 
of us. 

You have your document there where you give the number of acres 
of tobacco in West Virginia at various times, I presume. 

Mr. Burnsiwe. Yes. It is the Department of Agriculture official 
estimate. 

Mr. Warts. When you started in 1919, there was no program and 
no control whatsoever of production. 

Mr. Burnsipe. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. Do you remember when the first control came on the 
production of tobacco ? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Was that not in 1934? 

Mr. Warts. I believe either 1938 or 1939. Perhaps Mr. Taylor can 
answer that question. 

Mr. Poxtx. Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. The original contract started in 1934, but the present 
program started in 1938. 

Mr. Pork. 1938. 

Mr. Warts. What acreage did your State have in 1938? 

Mr. Burnsine. In 1938 we took a cut of 1,000 acres. 

Mr. Warts. I do not think there were any cuts invoked or anything 
except voluntary reduction up until 1938. What was your acreage 
then ? 

Mr. Burnsipe. In 1937 it was 4,300. I was under the impression 
that these farmers voluntarily took a 1,000-acre cut. I do not know 
whether the gentleman could answer that or not. 

Mr. Warts. Could you verify the situation, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. There was no control on tobacco anywhere in 1936 
and 1937. 

Mr. Warts. The first control went on in 1938, 
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Mr. Burnsine. Did they not make a cut from the 1937-38 figure ? 
If I remember correctly, we took nearly a third cut in that year. 

Mr. Taytor. There were various plans that could be taken by the 
individual producers. 

Mr. Warts. In 1938 when the program went on, you had an acreage 
of what? 

Mr. Burnsipe. From the previous year, when we put the program 
into operation, we went from 4,300 to 3,300. 

Mr. Warts. You had 3,300 in 1938 when the program went into 
effect ? 

Mr. Burnsine. Yes; but it went into effect on the basis of the 1937 
crop; did it not? It was a 1,000-acre cut which we took at that time. 

Mr. Warts. In 1938 you had 3,300 acres. 

Mr. Burnsive. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. What do you have today/ 

Mr. Burnsipe. 3,200. 

Mr. Warts. Today you have 3,200. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. You have suffered a loss of 100 acres under the program 
since it became effective. 

Mr. Burnsipe. 100 acres, 

Mr. Watts. That represents all of the cuts that have been imposed 
from the inception of the program up to now. 

Mr. Burnsipr. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. You are familiar with the fact that we have burley 
tobacco running out of our ears; are you not, sir? 

Mr. Burnsiwe. I am quite familiar with that, and I was elad to 
help in some of the programs and to work with some of the folks on 
the export market, trying to take up some of the slack. 

Mr. Warts. You realize that the Department of Agriculture has 
tentatively told us that over the course of the next 2 years, unless 
something in the picture changes—and I certainly hope it does and 
I know you do 

Mr. Burnsipr. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. We must reduce our production of burley tobacco to 
the extent of about 50 percent, 

Mr. Burnsipe. That is the possibility with which we are faced. 

Mr, Warts. You are also familiar with the fact that if a 50-percent 
reduction is to be made, those acreages above seven-tenths of an acre 
would be required to take a cut of approximately 65 percent. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. If you look at the table from which you were quoting 
this morning—of course, this is an estimate on my part and it would 
have to be worked out mathematically—it looks as if possibly every- 
body from 2 acres down would be within about the seven-tenths acre 
protected minimum. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I think I gave you figures a few minutes ago which 
would show that a much larger acreage is within these big allotments. 
It might not be quite so serious. 

Mr. Warts. Do you have the table I gave you this morning? 

Mr. Burnsiwr. Yes; I have that table. 

Mr. Warts. If you will look at it, you will see there are 14,000 bases 
which have eight-tenths of an acre, "£700 which have nine- tenths, 7,300 
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which have an acre, 28,000 bases which fall between 1.1 acres and 1.5 
acres, and then a further 28,000 bases which fall between 1.6 acres and 
2.5 acres. 

Mr. Burnsipe. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. My question to you is, if it is necessary that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should reduce the production of burley tobacco 
50 percent and nobody below seven-tenths could be cut, it would neces- 
sarily mean that those above seven-tenths would have to take a cut 
of approximately 65 percent in order to get a 50 percent overall cut. 
Do you follow me on that? 

Mr. Burnsipr. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. That is approximately what I think it would be. Do 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Burnsiwe. There is a possibility. We might even have some 
other troubles which might come in to reduce it. Here is the thing 
I am faced with. I do not want to put my farmers on relief in West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Warts. Mr. Burnside, I think you are faced with the same 
thing that all of us are faced with. If you go home to your district 
or I go to mine or Mr. Polk goes to his or my good friend over here 
goes to his, and talks about a cut in tobacco bases, he might as well 
get ready to be tarred and feathered and rode on a rail, no matter 
whether the base is one-tenth or ten-tenths or whether it is 1 acre or 
an acre and a half or 2 acres. When he goes home and talks about 
cutting tobacco bases, he is in serious trouble, I don’t care where he 
comes from. 

Mr. Burnsive. I realize the problem the gentleman from Kentucky 
has. He has worked very, very hard to keep this acreage up for his 
farmers down there. He is to be commended for the way in which 
he has fought for them. 

Mr. Warts. The point I was trying to make with you is that prac- 
tically all the bases are faced with a 65 percent cut. It may be 60. 
I do not know, but you know good and well and would agree with me 
that if you must have a 50 percent overall cut and there are two- 
hundred-some-odd thousand which are not taking any share of the 
cut, then the percentage of the cut will be heavier on the other part, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Burnsipe. That is true. But the ones in the big brackets can 
afford it better than the ones with the small acreage. 

Mr. Warts. Would you answer my question ? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Whether it would be 60 or 65 percent, I do not know. 
The 10 in the United States you were talking about would be clear 
out of the picture. The 40 that you were talking about would be clear 
out of the picture. The highest base that would be left would be 
about 50 acres. I do not know what the highest base is. This table 
says 100 and over. I assume from their putting the words “and over” 
there, a few go over 100. 

Mr. Burnsivg. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. I understand the largest bases in the country are in 
Missouri. I am sure Congressman Hull will be interested in that. 

Mr. Hutu. There is a reason for that, too, I think. 

Mr. Warts. You realize that these cuts are inevitable, do you not? 

Mr. Burnsipe. I think they must be, that is true. 
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Mr. Warts. If the minimum is retained, it will be to the tune of 
about 65 percent, between 60 and 65 percent, on those on an unpro- 
tected basis. 

Understand, I suspect I have in my district more small bases than 
you have. 

Mr. Burnsive. I have about 4,000 farmers below seven-tenths acre. 

Mrs. Warts. I am sure there are 4,000 minimum bases in my dis- 
trict. I have more bases, all told, than you have. I am just as dis- 
turbed about them as you are. But the question which bothers me is 
this: If a fellow has 2 acres of tobacco, is it fair automatically to re- 
duce him to seven-tenths of an acre and let his neighbor on the other 
side, who has seven-tenths, not suffer any reduction whatsoever ? 
I realize there is a point beyond which you cannot reduce the tobacco 
base and hope to have any profit or any incentive to grow it at all, 
Tam not unmindful of that at all. 

You picked out a few isolated places of people who have big bases, 
and I do not blame you—you are trying to make a point. But the 
bulk of those bases fall within an acre and a half to 2% acres. If they 
are faced with a 50 or 60 percent cut, do you not in all fairness feel 
that the fellow with seven-tenths ought to take an infinitesimal part 
of the licking that the other fellows are going to be compelled to take ? 

Mr. Burnsiper. Mr. Chairman, when you are taking shoes away from 
a farmer’s children—and I mean that in all seriousness, because I have 
seen it—I cannot see a further cut. These are all little farmers, not 
big ones. If they were my big farmers along the Ohio River who are 
well off, fine people, they can stand it, but these up in the mountain 
valleys cannot produce anything else, Mr. Chairman. They cannot 
produce corn. You have seen them when they tried to plant it, and 
it looks as if they have to hold on to something to plant corn on the 
side of those mountains in those tiny valleys. It really is heart 
rending. 

Mr. Warts. I realize that. 

Also, I want to look at this thing from the standpoint of fairness, 
continuation of the program, and some equitable distribution. I am 
sympathetic with small growers the same as you are. I have more of 
them than you have, I am sure. 

I realize, as I said before, that there is some point beyond which 
you cannot reduce. My question is, Can we have a program if every- 
body gets within the seven-tenths category ? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Congressman Watts, perhaps I can answer it in this 
way. It reminds me a whole lot of a gentleman who came up here 
to testify, who paid his own expenses, who has 1.4 acres, who said “Cut 
mine and save those who need it. I can make a living. Cut mine. I 
see the suffering which will be entailed by these little fellows.” He 
paid his own expenses. 

Mr. Warts. You realize, Mr. Burnside, that many of these people 
with 2 acres have more than 1 tenant sharing in that tobacco, do you 
not? 

Mr. Burnsipe. As a matter of fact, checking back on the acreage, 
I find that in the larger brackets they generally use 4 to 5 acres to a 
family, in many of them 3 or 4 acres to a family, because with modern 
methods a man can tend 3 or 4 acres. I find in checking back that 
there is a trend to cut fellows off the farm and, if they can, put more 
acreage on the family which will remain to handle tobacco. 
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Mr. Warrs. I do not know where you got that information. The 
way farms are operated down in my country, a sizable farm of course 
cannot be operated on tobacco alone. 

Mr. Burnsiwe. That is right. 

Mr. Warts. They must have some corn, hay, cattle, and they must 
have this and the other. Whatever the base might be on that farm, 
say it is 2 acres, the man has to have 2 or 3 tenants to operate the farm, 
and he must divide that base as small as it is among each of these 
tenants in order to keep those tenants on the farm. 

Mr. Burnsive. I realize that the gentleman is absolutely correct in 
many cases. 

Here is one other problem we have. We even have people within 
small towns who are growing tobacco in their backyards. A recom- 
mendation is made on that by the Eight-State Committee. Those are 
not farmers. Those fellows ought to be cut out. They are growing 
tobacco in small towns. I have seen it as I have gone through. They 
are not farmers. They are merely sponging on the farmers of America, 

Mr. Warts. For the gentleman’s information, I have introduced sev- 
eral pieces of legislation since this hearing began which attempt to 
deal with many of the problems set out in the eight-State agreement. 
It seems that the only thing which is bothering the committee is the 
minimum. 

The 65 percent cut is coming. I agree with you that it would be an 
extreme hardship to try to impose a 65-percent to 50-percent cut on the 
fellow who has seven-tenths acre of tobacco, but if you expect the 
farmers to go along with any sort of program, it is my thought that 
those fellows are going to have to make some infinitesimal, I will put 
it that way, gesture of willingness to do something to aid in the situa 
tion rather than to expect the entire cut to be borne by the acre man 
or the 1.5-acre man or the 2-acre or 2.5-acre man. When you get above 
that they are almost as scarce as rabbits are in comparison to the way 
rabbits were when I was a boy. 

I think you will have to look forward, at least I hope so, to the 
smaller farmers saying, “We are willing to share some little part of 
the burden. We don’t expect 35 percent of the people to take all of the 
cut and do all the pumping to save the boat and let the other 65 per- 
cent of us be the first on the shore.” It is my hope and I am sure the 
hope of other members of this committee that we can work out some- 
thing which will help our tobacco growers, which will not hurt them, 
and take out such inequities as exist. It is my hope that all of the 
growers together will take a reasonable attitude toward this thing and 
not hurt anybody too much. 

Mr. Burnsiwr. That was our thought when we cut it from nine- 
tenths to seven-tenths. We thought that would be the answer. The 
small ones have already taken about a 25-percent cut through that 
reduction from nine-tenths to seven-tenths. 

Mr. Warts. You realize that during the time it went from nine- 
tenths to seven-tenths the 1.5-acre man was taking a 35-percent cut 
when that bill was passed. 

I thank the gentleman. I know his interest. I know he has a prob- 
lem. I think he knows that I have one. 

Mr. Potx. Mr. Bass? 

Mr. Bass. No questions. 
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Mr. Potx. Thank you very much, Congressman Burnside, for the 
information you have given the committee, which will be very helpful 
to us. 

Our next witness is Congressman Natcher, of Kentucky. 

Weare glad to hear from you, Congressman Natcher. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Natcner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record, my 
name is William H. Natcher, Representative of the Second District of 
Kentucky. I sincerely appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you 
the problems fac ing g growers of burley tobacco. 

On February 7, 8, “and 9, Sec retary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson 
appeared before the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations of the Committee on Appropriations, and in dise ussing the 
present burley tobacco situation with him I found him to be sympa- 
thetic and anxious to work closely with the growers and people in the 
tobacco States on this scoblem. Clarence Miller and Walter Berger 
were present and offered constructive suggestions for the solution of 
some of our problems. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the tobacco industry generally is to be commended for the dis- 
patch with which you have gone into this pr oblem. 

WwW hen burley tobacco is in trouble the Sec ond District of Kentucky 
is in trouble. As pointed out by the Courier-Journal of Louisville, 
Ky., in its March 7, 1955, issue: 


When burley tobacco is in trouble, Kentucky is in trouble. And at the moment 
burley tobacco is in trouble. 

The source of burley now on hand is equivalent to about a 31% years’ supply. 
That is not as bad as it may sound. Under the price-support crop-control 
program which has been in effect for most of the last 20 years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been performing a storage function for the tobacco trade which 
ordinarily it would perform itself. But it is true that we do have now a surplus 
of burley equal to about 1 year’s supply. 

What is worse, we have on hand a lot of burley that is of low quality. It is 
high-nicotine tobacco that needs to be blended with much lower-nicotine leaf 
to make good smoking tobacco. 

The situation, however, is not yet so serious that it cannot be improved. The 
solution to the problem will be costly to Kentuckiana growers and as a result 
to all of Kentuckiana, but it need not be as costly to the community as many 
think at the moment. 

Because tobacco is held for several years before it is used, it will be possible 
to work off the surplus of lower-grade burley over the next few years if burley 
growers are willing to cooperate. What is needed in the next few years is the 
production of a series of high-quality burley crops. In fact, the need is for 
production of high-quality burley from now on out. 

Burley growers obviously have made a mistake in translating acreage con- 
trols into a deman‘ for greater production per acre. For once, at least, the 
philosophy of growing “two blades of grass where only one grew before” has 
been proved wrong. 

Lower production per acre with increasing attention to quality—low-nicotine 
content and fine leaf—can be equated into higher incomes per acre than high 
yields from smaller allotments. 

The solution to the burley problem lies in the hands of burley growers them- 
selves. The burley-control and price-support program grew out of the recogni- 
tion on the part of burley growers for an orderly method of production and 
marketing. 
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The present situation is nowhere near as serious as the one that brought about 
the program. Surely the commonsense that prevailed to provide that program 
will prevail again to save it. 

In spite of numerous acreage reductions during the past few years, 
we find that we are now faced with further acreage reduction for 1955 
and 1956. The 1954 burley crop is in excess of the figure estimated 
last fall. Therefore, the supply picture has changed somewhat since 
the quotas for 1955 were announced. Our burley . acreage allotments 
have been cut each year since 1952. We had a 10-percent cut from 
1952 to 1953, 8 percent from 1953 to 1954, and 10 percent from 1954 
to 1955. Today 64 percent of the allotments are down to seven-tenths 
of an acre or less. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, time is of the essence, and immediate 
action is required. 

I should like to make the following suggestions : 

(1) Growers have made plans for the crop year of 1955. There- 
fore, they should be permitted to vote in referendum held in regular 
manner expressing their approval or disapproval of the action recom- 
mended by this committee, the Congress and the Department of Agri- 
culture for the crop year of 1955. 

(2) Penalty on the marketing of excess tobacco be increased from 
50 percent to 75 percent of the average market price during the pre- 
vious year. 

(3) Act to be amended providing that any acreage of tobacco 
harvested in excess of the allotted acreage for any farm for any year 
shall not be considered in the establishment of the allotment for the 
farm in succeeding years. 

(4) Continue acreage controls and supplement these controls with 
Por ie quota if practicable. 

(5) Amend the act to strengthen field administration generally 
protecting the interest of the honest, hardworking tobacco grower, 
and eliminate tobacco patches hidden in cornfields by Dep: irtment of 
Agricultural aerial surveys of acreage allotments made under super- 
vision of Federal employees. Federal supervision and control over 
destruction of excess tobacco and elimination of dishonest measure- 
ments of tobacco acreage. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the members of 
this committee for this opportunity to appear before you and to dis- 
cuss the problems confronting the burley tobacco growers of this 
country. 

T thank you. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, Congressman Natcher. We are very happy 
to have your suggestions and recommendations. Our committee will 
give deep consideration to your suggestions on this very difficult 
problem. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Warrs. Mr. Chairman, I should just like to take this oppor- 
tunity of welcoming my fine colleague before the committee. I know 
of his interest not only in this subject but any other subject which 
affects the welfare of his people and the country. 

It is a pleasure to have you here. I enjoyed your statement. We 
will do our best to work something out. 

Mr. Narouer. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Bass. I should like to join in Mr. Watts’ remarks and in com- 
mending my good neighbor from Kentucky, Mr. Natcher, for his in- 
terest in the tobacco situation. He is also doing a fine job on the Ap- 
propriations Committee for the agricultural people, and we very much 
appreciate his coming over here. 

Ir. Narcuer. Thank you, Congressman Bass. I appreciate those 
comments, 

Mr. Jonunson. I know the Congressman is interested in the welfare 
of the farmers as well as the rest of the country, and we are glad to 
have him here. 

Mr. Narcner. Thank you. 

Mr. Pork. Thank you, Congressman. 

Our next witness is ¢ ‘ongressman Hull, of Missouri. 

We are certainly glad to have you w ith us this morning to discuss 
the tobacco situation in the great State of Missouri. 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. R. HULL, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Huu. For the record, I am W. R. Hull, Jr., of the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very happy to 
be here this morning. I come from the great State of Missouri. When 
we tell folks that we raise tobacco out in Missouri, they look at us in 
amazement because they do not think it is possible, and yet we have 
one of the oldest loose leaf auctions in the burley belt today, if not 
the oldest. Westarted in 1911 with the auction system. 

Our problem in Missouri has been that we have been so far from 
the so-called hub of the tobacco industry, we have always had the 
problem of getting buying power out there because they do not have 
the supervision they get in the market back here where they are within 
the closer radius. 

I appreciate the thought of my colleague from West Virginia that 
we folles out here have a problem, too. 

Looking over the record, we started out in Missouri with eighty- 
three-hundred-odd acres. I notice by our present allotment we are 
down to thirty-nine-hundred-and-some-odd acres. We have been cut 
over half. 

I do not know of any other burley State in the burley belt which 
has been cut that sharply. 

We do have a tenant problem. Most of our tenants come from 
Kentucky. My father and mother came to Missouri in 1896, came out 
there as tobacco tenants. My dad walked 15 miles a day and shucked 
corn for 50 cents a day. He raised his family in Missouri. My older 
brother was born in a log cabin. We were ail born on the farm. 

We are vitally interested in this matter affecting all of us in the 
burley business, and I hope we can reach a solution which is satis- 
factory to all. I think one of our main problems has been that we 
probably are producing too much per acre. Consequently, we do not 
get the fine quality of smoking tobacco that we should have. 

Missouri’s average production has been, I think, around 1,000 or 
1,030 pounds per acre. We started out in 1866 with 16,000 acres in 
Missouri. I think my good friend, Mr. Bass, from Tennessee, doesn’t 
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even know that we raise so much tobacco, and more than Tennessee 
ever thought of raising. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Hull has impressed upon me many times his interest 
in the tobacco situation in Missouri. 

Mr. Hut. We do have a different problem out there because of our 

varied interests. Our land is high priced. A major portion of our 
tobacco is grown in the county in . which I reside. It: al ig has been 
a constant problem because we are close to defense areas. It is hard 
to keep tenants on the farm. Consequently, we have a ti rific invest- 
ment in our tobacco barns and tobacco equipment. We have lost many 
acres of tobacco base due to the fact that people did not want to put 
up with the tenant proposition. 

On my own farm I have had the same tenant 17 years, and have never 
had a contract with him. We furnish everything for the tenant out 
there. All he furnishes is his labor. 

I am wholeheartedly in support of this eight-State proposition, al- 
though I do think that we have been penalized—I won't say unjustly, 
but I think we have been cut terrifically due to the fact that it is not 
known as a tobacco State and consequently the people in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Missouri know nothing about it. Rithaaet Lap- 
parently they are getting so they are w orking more at it, we have suf- 
fered from lack of cooperation in the past in the early years because 
of tobacco not being one of the major crops in the State of Missouri. 

I believe I have nothing else to say. 1 am very happy to be here 
this morning, and I assure you that I will go along on anything which 
will help the burley tobacco program. Had it not been for the burley 
tobacco program, I am satisfied Missouri would not have a market 
today. It has saved our lives out there. I think if all our farm pro- 
grams had been run as the tobacco program has been run, we would 
not be in so much trouble with the rest of them. They are one of the 
finest group of gentlemen that I have ever known, and they have 
always worked for the interest of the tobacco people. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. We hear quite a little from the other States about 
hidden acreage in tobacco. Do you have that trouble in Missouri? 

Mr. Hut. “No: we have never had it out there, or no one has ever 
been caught if we have it. 

Mr. Warts. I should like to ask Mr. Hull one question. 

First, I wish to thank you for your appearance and your fine 
statement. 

As I take it, Mr. Hull, your tobacco farmers are very much inter- 
ested in preserving the program. 

Mr. Hutt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warts. I would assume they are pretty much like those in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and other places, willing to make whatever 
sacrifices might be necessary in order to preserve the program. 

Mr. Hux. Yes,sir. I think that is our only salvation. 

Mr. Warrs. That is all. 

Mr. Pork. Mr. Bass? 

Mr. Bass. I should like to commend my colleague from Missouri 
for coming to the committee and giving us the benefit of his knowledge. 
As I stated before, Mr. Hull and I are both first-term Members of the 
Congress, and since the very outset of his work here in the Congress 
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ne has impressed upon me his interest in the tobacco situation. Cer- 
tainly he has been working in the interest of the tobacco program and 
to ialiask people back home. He is doing an outstanding job here 
in the Congress in other fields, also. 

Mr. Huuu. Thank you. 

Mr. Bass. I should like to ask this question, Mr. Hull. You said 
that your acreage had been cut by I believe 50 percent ? 

Mr. Hux. More than that. 

Mr. Bass. According to the chart we have here, the acreage in 
Missouri in 1940 was 5,458 acres, Then in 1954 your acreage allotment 
was 4,320 acres. There was a period of time during the war when, 
by stimulating production, the acreage in Missouri went up to over 
8,000 acres, but from 1940 to 1954 you suffered a cut of about 20 per- 
cent, less than 20 percent. 

Mr. Hutu. May I give you this information from J. Ross Fleet- 
wood, extension specialist, field crops, State of Missouri ? 

Mr. Bass. We would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Hutu. In 1934 we had 1,045 contracts signed in Missouri, while 
1,197 contracts were signed in 1935, and these covered a base acreage 
of 8,318 acres. 

Mr. Bass. That is 1934? 

Mr. Hut. This is the base acreage to which one of three options 
was applied to secure the individual farm-acre allotment. So we 
originally had a base of 8,318 acres. 

Mr. Bass. Yes; I can well agree with you and see that. I was just 
trying to get the figure for 1940, which I believe was the first year 
that there was a mandatory cut in tobacco production, was it not? 
Mr. Taylor, do you remember that ? 

Mr. Taytor. You had some in 1938, nothing in 1939, and another 
one in 1940, 

Mr. Bass. That is what I was trying to establish. Since the man- 
datory cuts came into effect, it has been cut 20 percent. 

Mr. Huu. May I say on my own farm I had 21 acres. I am down 
now to nine and some tenths. I have a 107-acre farm. 

Mr. Bass. That is certainly not a desirable situation. 

You stated that their poundage was something like 900 pounds per 
acre. 

Mr. Hui. I said something over a thousand. 

Mr. Bass. Certainly that is not even close to the belt average, is it? 

Mr. Hott. Gartalaly not. We are out there on the edge. We have 
suffered considerable drought. We are on the edge of the drought area 
out there. We do not fertilize possibly as heavily as in other areas. I 
think our average price will show that we raise right good smoking 
tobacco. 

Mr. Bass. I was looking over the chart there, and you have in the 
State of Missouri 1.741 allotments taking care of 4,300 acres, whereas 
in the State of Tennessee we are in the peculiar position of having 
allotments in the amount of 83,000 acres, and that has to be distributed 
among 96,000 farmers. 

Mr. Hut. What is the average size of your farms on which that 
tobacco is grown ? 

Mr. Bass. They run all the way from I guess an acre to 2,000 acres, 
but the average farm in the State of Tennessee is of course small, per- 
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haps smaller than in the western part of Missouri where you come 
from. 

Based on your long and varied experience in the tobacco business— 
{ understand you are also in the warehouse business, are you not, Mr. 
Hull? 

Mr. Hui. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. In the warehouse business and the growing business, too? 

Mr. Huw. That is true. 

Mr. Bass. Of course, you are extremely interested in the program. 
What is your attitude toward a combination form of acreage and 
poundage control ? 

Mr. Hutt. I think that would probably be the solution to it. You 
must realize this: My thinking on it is that you have to get a thin type 
of tobacco free of nicotine and tar or we are going:to be clear out of 
the business, irrespective of how many pounds we grow. 

Mr. Bass. You feel it would not only decrease the surplus tobacco 
we have on hand, but also improve the quality of the tobacco we have ¢ 

Mr. Huu. The quality of the smoking, yes. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, if we impose a poundage restriction based 
on the acreage allotment, it will improve the quality of the tobacco, 

Mr. Hout. I should think so. 

Mr. bass. It would help out our foreign market. 

Mr. Hutt. I do not know about the foreign market, but I certainly 
think it would help us here. 

Mr. Bass. That has been brought out by other poeple here. 

Mr. How. It might be. 

Mr. Bass. Asa Member of Congress from Missouri, representing the 
Tobacco Belt, you would support a program of poundage control, 
would you not ? 

Mr. Hutt. I am interested in what is good for the farmer. I think 
of the farmer first. Other things will take care of themselves later. 

Mr. Bass. That is the position of all of us, absolutely. Of course 
I have a different problem from yours. I am very much interested 
in maintaining a minimum acreage program, which you would not be 
interested in, of course, because of the difference in the size of the allot- 
ment. We probably would disagree on that. But I feel quite sure 
that you and I would be in perfect agreement that a combination 
poundage and acreage control program would help to elimnate our 
surplus problem. 

Mr. Hutt. It it possible. When you raise a ton or a ton and a half 
to the acre, you know you are not going to get quality. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you very much, Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Hutt. I would like to add one thing on the seven-tenths of an 
acre minimum. Probably a lot of them were given seven-tenths of 
an acre during the war to push up their production. We have had 
this tobacco program up and down. We have gone through the scale of 
poverty and good times. It is easy for somebody to jump in when 
prices are good and then jump out. But when you have an investment 
on a farm, you carry that thing up and down. You go with it. 

We have ‘had plenty of poverty years. I do not think it is right to 
bring in an additional group of growers just because the prices might 
be good, where they can jump in and out of it. Iam strongly against it. 

Mr. Bass. I am absolutely in sympathy with that. 
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Mr. Huw. If you will check your seven-tenths acre growers you will 
probably find them producing more on seven-tenths of an acre than we 
produce on 2 acres. 

Mr. Bass. My colleague on the committee, Mr. Watts, from Ken- 
tucky, I think has introduc ‘ed a bill which would increase the tax on 
over planting of tobacco. 

Mr. Hutu. I would like to see 100 percent. 

Mr. Bass. I would, also. I would like to see it eliminated. 

Mr. Hutu. I am for whatever is good for everybody in general. I 
am interested in the burley tobacco business because it has been my life. 
I was born and raised in it, and I suppose I will die in it. 

Mr. Bass. We certainly appreciate your coming and giving us your 
views, Mr. Hull. Certainly they are of assistance to the committee. 

That is all Lhave, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Potk. Thank you very much, Congressman Hull. 

Mr. Hutz. Thank you very much for allowing me to come by and 
visit with you. 

Mr. Potk. We are always glad to have you. 

Our next witness is Congressman Thomas A. Jenkins, of Ohio. 

Weare certainly glad to have you with us this morning, Mr. Jenkins. 
We know that you have long been interested in this problem, and we 
are glad to hear your rec ommendations and suggestions for the com- 
mittee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Chairman, my statement will be very short, be- 
cause I appreciate that you men are all experts and every phase of 
this situation has been discussed. 

Mr. Pox. We are very glad to have your suggestions, also, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Jenkins. I am going to go back and tell my people that I 
think this committee is a well organized committee, thoroughly fam- 
iliar with the problem, who appreciate that we have a problem and 
that I am going to be satisfied with what they recommend. 

I appreciate that the gentleman who just left the stand has been in 
the tobacco business all his life and is a big grower. In my district 
I do not think anybody is in the business as extensively as he is. The 
good chairman will know my district, because my district adjoins his. 
We have a lot of small growers, but I do not believe we have any big 
growers, at least not any that would rank with the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

I see you have a problem, and I feel sure that you are going to work 
it out. 

The chairman’s district is just about like mine. I have 8 counties, 
and you have about 8, have you not, Mr. Chairman? All of your coun- 
ties produce some tobacco and all of my counties produce some tobacco. 
You probably produce more than I do because you have Brown County 
down there, and I suspect that is a bigger county in tobacco pr odue- 
tion than any of my counties are. 

Anyway, gentlemen, I am going to leave it with you. I know you 
will do the best you can with a ‘tough problem. 
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Mr. Potx. Thank you very much, Mr. Jenkins. If you wish to 
prepare a statement for insertion in the record, you may do so. 

Mr. Jenxxns. I will just depend on what I have said here. 

Mr. Warts. I have no questions, but I certainly wish to welcome 
Mr. Jenkins to this committee. I have bothered him on his committee 
many times about taxes on tobacco, and I welcome the opportunity 
for him to bother us a little. 

Mr. Jenkins. We have to have tobacco and we have to have taxes. 

Mr, Warts. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Jenkins, you are on the Ways and Means Committee. 
I should like to ask this one question: What do you think about elimi- 
nating the privilege of taking a tax reduction or tax exemption from 
the tax which is paid on the overproduction of tobacco, the tax which 
is paid on the overplanting, as a tax matter? You understand what 
I am referring to, of course. Ifa farmer pays a tax now of 50 percent 
and he pays back to the Government $500 for overplanting his tobacco, 
he can use that as an income-tax deduction, you see. 

Mr. Jenxrns. You are asking me about something that I am not 
posted on. Taxation is ramified in so many different ways. I could 
get you the answer if you wish. 

Mr. Bass. I have been informed by people in the tobacco industry 
and by farmers, and also by other people, through letters, that some 
of the overplanting has been stimulated by the fact that if they over- 
plant and pay a tax, they can use the money paid to the Government 
as an income-tax deduction, and some of the larger farmers have taken 
advantage of it and that has stimulated overplanting. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I can see you have a real problem there. I see that 
somebody could take advantage over somebody else by doing that. 

Mr. Bass. That is right. 1 would certainly like to see legislation 
brought out from the Ways and Means Committee which would elim- 
inate the privilege of taking that as an income-tax deduction. 

Mr. Jenxrns. You raise a problem on which I am not familiar with 
the way it works out, but I shall find out, and I will let you know. 

Mr. Bass. I would appreciate your investigating that. I have al- 
ready mentioned it to the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and I have asked him to suggest something on it. I would 
appreciate your investigating that. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I see that there is an opening there so one man could 
take advantage of someone else. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, Congressman Jenkins. We appreciate your 
very excellent statement on this subject. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Potx. Our next witness is a very distinguished Member of 
Congress from Kentucky. 

Mr. Perkins, we are certainly glad to have you here. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Carl D. Perkins, Representative from the Seventh Kentucky 
Congressional District. I appear here today to urge that the tobacco 
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base not be cut below 0.7 of 1 acre. I wholeheartedly agree that acre- 
age measurements should be tightened. I am particularly concerned 
about economic conditions in the area which I represent. 

The only industries that we have in the district which I am privi- 
leged to represent are coal mining and farming. Today more than 
one-third of the coal miners are unemployed. Many of these unem- 
ployed miners have managed to establish a little tobacco base. Then 
again, particularly in Elliott, Morgan, Wolfe, Lee, Breathitt, Mago- 
flin, and Johnson Counties, the economy is largely dependent upon the 
raising of tobacco. In several of these counties just mentioned we find 
more than 1,500 small growers. ‘These small growers are wholly 
dependent upon the income derived from tobacco sales for their living. 

This means that the small tobacco farmer must maintain his farm, 
maintain his family, clothe and educate his children, on the income 
derived from his small tobacco base. The purchasing power of these 
tobacco farmers in this whole area is small because of their small allot- 
ment. I am hopeful to see the day arrive in the future when our bur- 
ley-tobacco markets may be expanded and the bases enlarged. If we 
are able to expand our markets for burley tobacco, I feel that the bases 
should be increased in the proportion in which they have been cut. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly agree with the statement of one 
of my constituents that to cut tobacco bases below— 


0.7 of an acre would work an intolerable burden upon the people here in this 
county. 


He further stated that— 


two-thirds of them depend almost absolutely for their living for themselves and 
their family upon the money that they get from their tobacco. Many of them 
could not support their families with any other product that they could raise. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the law for quite a while that tobacco 
bases could not be cut below 0.7 of an acre. I feel that we should not 
crush the little farmer in this squeeze. Cutting the tobacco bases below 
the present law of 0.7 will greatly affect the economy in several of 
these counties in eastern Kentucky and greatly impair the needed pur- 
chasing power of thousands of families to support and educate their 
children. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for the opportunity of appear- 
ing here today. In closing, I would like to again request that your 
committee give the utmost consideration to the little grower and not 
cut his acreage below 0.7, which is the present law. Naturally I feel 
that any growers who do not have as much as 0.7 of an acre at the 
present, likewise should take no cut. 

Mr. Poix. Thank you, Mr. Perkins. 

Our next witness is a very distinguished Member of Congress from 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and I am going to ask Congressman 
Watts to introduce him to the committee. 

Mr. Warrs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to welcome to our hearing this morning a 
distinguished gentleman from the southeastern section of Kentucky, a 
section which has always played a yey fine part in the development 
and progress of Kentucky, a section which today has many problems 
in common with the rest of the country. Mr. Siler. 

Mr. Potx. We are glad to have your statement, Congressman Siler. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE SILER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Strer. Mr. Chairman, I have a short and simple statement. 

The buriey tobacco growers of my district down in southeastern 
Kentucky run into the hundreds, but they are practically all little 
growers. Wedo not have any big producers. 

These little growers, according to the letters I have been rec eiving, 
do not favor any change in the law which will reduce the present mini- 
mum tobacco allotment below seven-tenths of an acre for each little 
farmer that sweats under the southeastern Kentucky sun. 

Our part of the country has been depleted by the closing of many 
coal mines due to the disappearance of the coal-burning market. It 
has also been depleted by the gradual exhaustion of the timber with 
which we were once endowed. It has also been depleted by the trans- 
ition in the railroad industry from steam locomotives to diesel locomo- 
tives with resulting termination of railroad shops down in my dis- 
trict. How far can these depletions go? We people in my part of the 
country never had any industry except the three mentioned—coal, tim- 
ber, and railroading—unless you would say that farming is also an 
industry. 

Now I have seen many hard-working farmers in our county seat 
towns of southeastern Kentucky on Saturdays with patched overalls 
and with mostly only a few tobacco dollars for their spending money. 
Most of them have several children and out of their meager tobacco 
money they buy a few clothes and the household stuff they may need 
over the weekend. These are the seven-tenths-acre folks, and they 
simply cannot afford to be further reduced if they are to still survive 
with a little family spending money wrung from an unwilling soil. 
There is an irreducible minimum in anything, and it has alres ady been 

reached as presently fixed by law in the tobacco- growing field, in my 
opinion. 

We recognize minimums in other places and we dare not drop below 
them. In fact, we are constantly trying to raise such minimums all the 
time. We have a minimum wage for interstate commerce employ- 
ment now fixed at 75 cents per hour, and yet we are now trying to raise 

it to 90 cents per hour or $1.25 per hour, if you please. We have a 
minimum-wage scale fixed for production upon Government contracts 
involving $10,000 or more, and furthermore we say it would certainly 
be “hell for breakfast” if that minimum should ever be violated. We 
have minimums fixed for lawyers by bar associations and minimums 
for doctors by medical associations and minimums for workmen by 
organized labor. Now it is time for a minimum of not less than seven- 
tenths of an acre for burley tobacco growers to be endorsed and con- 
tinued by Congress for all the little farmers that have made this coun- 
try a big America by their blood and sweat and toil and tears through 
all these years. 

It is time for us to recognize that there is a logical difference be- 
tween big burley growers with many acres and little burley growers 
with only a few acres, just as we now recognize a logical difference 
between big income people and little income people by placing them in 
entirely different tax brackets for taxation purposes. We have never 
been a Government that took bread out of children’ s mouths, and it is 
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far too late to begin that practice now. What amounts to necessary 
limitation for big burley growers may often mean bread removal for 
little burley growers. It seems to me the seven-tenths minimum for 
the 25-acre-or-less man living on his own place should be continued by 
Congress at the present time. 

Paraphrasing the statement of Abraham Lincoln for the sake of this 
particular occasion, I close by saying, “The Lord must have loved the 
little burley growers down in my part of the country because He made 
so very many of them,” and I truly hope our Congress will never drop 
their little acreages below the seven-tenths level, for that is, in my 
opinion, the irreducible minimum for the little man trying to make 
a common family living out of growing his tobacco on southeastern 
Kentucky soil. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing here. 

Mr. Poix. Thank you very much, Congressman Siler, for your very 
excellent statement. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Bass. I would like to say, I believe he has been reading some 
of my mail, because that is a forceful statement and it sounds like some 
of those forceful letters I have been getting from my small tobacco 
growers down in Tennessee. 

Mr. Siler, we appreciate your coming to the committee, and we 
enjoyed hearing your testimony, 

Mr. Poix. Thank you, Congressman Siler. 

I have before me a statement from Congressman Hugh Alexander, 
of the Ninth Congressional District of North Carolina. Without ob- 
jection, Congressman Alexander’s statement will be incorporated as 
part of the hearing this morning. 

also have a request from Hon. Woodrow W. Jones, of North 
Carolina, for permission to extend his remarks in the record, and with- 
out objection that will be done. 

Also a request from Hon. George A. Shuford, of North Carolina, 
who wishes to place a statement in the record. Without objection, 
that will be done. 

I also have a statement from Hon. Frank Chelf, of the Fourth 
District of Kentucky, and without objection his statement will be made 
a part of the record of our hearing this morning. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HuGH ALEXANDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


My name is Hugh Alexander, Congressman from the Ninth Congressional 
District of North Carolina. 

In North Carolina we have 19,685 burley tobacco allotments and 17,833 of 
these allotments consist of 0.7 of an acre or less. In my own district there are 
two burley tobacco markets and approximately 5,000 burley tobacco allotments 
of less than 0.7 of an acre; therefore, I am vitally interested in Federal legisla- 
tion which will solve the surplus burley tobacco problem. 

In my opinion one helpful step in the solution of this problem would be to 
follow the recommendation that has been made by many leading authorities on 
this subject by increasing the rate of penalty on the marketing of excess tobacco 
from 50 to 75 percent of the average market price during the previous year. 

Furthermore, I believe it would be helpful, as has also been widely recom- 
mended, if the present law were amended to provide that any acreage of sy co 
harvested in excess of the allotted acreage, for any farm, for any year, shall 
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not be considered in the establishment of the allotment for the farm in suc- 
ceeding years. 

The burley tobacco growers in my district feel, and I agree with them—based 
upon information I have received—that if these two proposals are enacted it 
would not be necessary to decrease burley tobacco allotments below the 0.7 of 
an acre for each farm allotment as now provided by the Agriculture Adjustment 
Act. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. FRANK CHELF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
FourtH DIstTRIcT or KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, first I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you very much for your kindness in allowing me to sit with your 
splendid committee during these tobacco hearings. The fact that you allowed 
me to attend was greatly appreciated but when you were considerate enough of 
me and my people and their problems to permit me to ask questions and to 
actively participate during the conduct of the hearings that, in my opinion, is 
over, above, and beyond the normal and customary courtesies extended to Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief because you have heard from the experts 
in the Department of Agriculture, the growers, the warehousemen, and all other 
interested parties. 

At this time I would like to submit for the record a petition signed by some 
600 Barren County farmers who urge this great committee and the Congress— 
“to increase the tax on tobacco raised over the legal acreage allowance from 
the present tax to not less than 80 percent.” Also, I would like to offer and 
make part of this record a petition signed by a considerable number of farmers 
of Larue County (also in my congressional district) which states: “We the 
undersigned are in favor of increased tax on excess tobacco above allotments.” 
In addition thereto, Mr. Chairman, I have many letters and telegrams from 
not only the presidents of several county farm bureaus within my district but 
also letters from leading citizens and farmers, who are all growers of burley 
tobacco, urging me, as their representative, to petition this fine committee to 
increase the tax on excess tobacco from 50 percent to as high as 90 percent—and 
to do everything else necessary, in the discretion of this committee, in order to 
preserve and protect the entire tobacco program which, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, is the very economic lifeblood of my people. 

I was very much impressed on Thursday (March 10, 1955) by the statement 
of Mr. Burl S. StClair, president of the Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation, 
when he said, among other things, the following: “We favor legislation for the 
reduction of acreage allotments on a basis that would apply to all growers 
alike.” This policy conforms with a telegram to me dated January 14, 1955, 
from Mr. Ben F. Newman, Nelson County Farm Bureau president, in which he 
suggests changing “allotment decimals from tenths to hundreds of an acre so 
all allotments would be cut at uniform rates.” 

I have a communication from the Woodford County Farm Bureau and also 
a letter from Mr. Owen Rouse, chairman of the ASC committee, which state 
among other things: “National increases and reductions should apply to all to- 
bacco farms.” Also, that increased tax on excess tobacco should go from 50 
to at least 75 percent, and that the so-called red card ought to be publicized 
on tobacco warehouse floors—while reducing the amount of the allotment for 
new growers from one-half of 1 percent to one-fourth of 1 percent. 

I also have a wire from Mr. Earl Butcher, president of the Lincoln County 
Farm Bureau, Stanford, Ky., under date of March 5, 1955, which urges that the 
present penalty be increased to 75 percent and recommends that “any cut in 
acreage be across the board.” 

A telegram from the Shelby County Farm Bureau, signed by the president, 
Mr. G. N. Buses, Jr., and dated March 5, 1955, states among other recommenda- 
tions: “We wish particularly to emphasize the fact that everybody large or 
small must take future cuts equally if the program is to survive.” 

I have a communication from the Metcalfe County Farm Bureau president, 
Mr. C. P. Simpson, dated January 19, 1955, which states: “Urge you to do all 
in your power to do away with privilege of selling burley tobacco in excess of 
allotments for farm and earning allotment by excess production either by in- 
creasing penalty or by some other way.” 
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I could go on and unnecessarily take up more time with many more letters, 
telegrams, and other forms of communications to me but I honestly feel that 
those that I have mentioned quite adequately and fairly represent a cross section 
of the feeling and the sentiment of my people in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict in Kentucky which, together with the great Sixth District—that is so ably 
represented by the Honorable John C. Watts—produces about 75 percent of the 
entire burley crop of the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Chairman, our program is in serious trouble. This has been brought about, 
as we know, by overproduction. It is somewhat akin to a man bringing on the 
gout and dangerous overweight by overeating. When a man overeats his blood 
pressure goes up and his life becomes endangered. A stroke may follow. The 
doctor tells him to go on a diet or he may die. The patient may not always 
like the doctor’s advice but rather than to endanger his health he is prone to 
comply. In our situation we have overproduced to the point where the entire 
tobacco program is in a very unhealthy state economically. We must either 
curtail our production or it is entirely possible that we may completely spill 
our entire economic lifeblood which is in the form of our cash crop. We simply 
cannot continue to overproduce and have our program, We cannot have our 
cake and eat it too. 

Frankly, I sincerely feel that when the seriousness of the situation is called 
to the attention of all our farmers they will be ready and willing to comply. 
Sometimes I feel that those of us who are fortunate enough to have been chosen 
leaders in one field or another are prone to underestimate the intelligence of our 
American farmer. Thank God I have always found him to be fair, honest, 
straightforward, highly intelligent, and quite eager to live and let live—give and 
take the good and the bad. 

For instance, Mr. Chairman, my good people know that when burley tobacco 
is in trouble—all of Kentucky is in trouble and that, at the moment, the burley 
tobacco program throughout Kentucky and her seven sister-producing States is 
in serious trouble. They will readily understand that what is needed more than 
anything else is not only to reduce production but to develop within the next 
few years a series of high quality burley crops. They know that they will make 
more money in the long run for fewer pounds of a higher quality burley leaf 
than a larger number of pounds of lower quality burley that is high in nicotine 
content. They also know that the solution to the problem actually lies in the 
hands of the burley growers themselves. 

A crisis in the entire Tobacco Belt gave birth to the program in the first in- 
stance—this program has been highly successful, therefore, I know that my 
growers (large and small) will join with the tobacco growers everywhere in an 
all-out effort to preserve and protect that which has meant so much to them. 
Necessity is not only the mother of invention but the father of orderly change 
for the better. We must change and soon. Again, thank you. 


Mr. Poix. Congressman Chelf has also submitted to the committee 
a petition from tobacco growers in his district with reference to cer- 
tain parts of the tobacco program. The petition is so long that I do 
not believe it feasible to make it a part of the record. However, with- 
out objection it will be incorporated as an official document of the 
committee for consideration by the committee when we get into exec- 
utive session on this tobacco question. 

(The petition referred to was filed for the information of the 
comunittee. ) 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I should like to say that Mr. Chelf, the 
Congressman from Kentucky, has spent many long hours with this 
committee since we have started meeting, and certainly has worked 
with the committee in every possible way, and has brought docu- 
mentary evidence of his interest in the tobacco situation before this 
committee. 

Mr. Potx. That is true. Congressman Chelf has attended most of 
the hearings of this committee, and I regret very much that he was 
not able to be with us this morning. 
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The Honorable Tom Murray, a Member of Congress from Tennes- 
see, Was present earlier today in the hearings, but was forced to leave 
the meeting. 

I should also like to point out that Senator Barkley of Kentucky 
attended a number of our hearings, and I know he is deeply interested 
in this problem. 

At this time I am going to ask unanimous consent that all mem- 
bers who are interested in the tobacco situation may have the privi- 
lege of inserting their statements at this point in the hearings. If 
there is no objection, that will be done. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Georce A. SHuUFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE 127TH CONGRESSIONAL District OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this sub- 
committee for the purpose of stating my position concerning the present burley- 
tobacco situation. In this connection I would like permission to incorporate 
in the record as a part hereof two detailed statements. The first entitled “Allo- 
cated Acreage to Small Producers of Burley Tobacco Should Not Be Further 
Reduced,” and “United States Tobacco Exports With Particular Reference to 
Burley.” 

A great majority of the 19,2983 North Carolina burley-tobacco growers live in 
my congressional district. In that State the average 1954 allotment was 0.64 
of an acre. Should a cut be made in the year 1955 in the minimum acreage, 
the allotment average, of course, will be even less. In most cases in the area 
where I live tobacco is grown by the small farmer and his family—it is a fam- 
ily project and the income derived therefrom constitutes one of the main sources 
of cash income they receive from their farming operations. Very little burley 
tobacco is sharecropped or grown by tenants in North Carolina. 

The burley-tobacco growers in North Carolina sincerely believe that the four 
recommendations heretofore made by the Department of Agriculture, and which 
have been presented for your consideration, will be a solution to the present bur- 
ley problem. They further feel that the recommendations of the Eight State 
Burley Tobacco Committee presented to Secretary Benson contains many sound 
and practical suggestions which would benefit the burley growers. These lat- 
ter recommendations were presented to the committee by Mr. Higdon and Mr. 
McCrary of my district, and both of them served on the committee. It is to be 
noted that the Eight State Burley Tobacco Committee considered the question 
of a reduction in acreage and rejected the same as not being in the interest of 
burley-tobacco growers. 

Presently the farmers of this country, and especially the small farmers, are 
in economic trouble. The December reports from the Department of Agriculture 
showed that farm prices were lower in proportion to farm costs than at any time 
in the past 13 years. I feel it is in the national interest to continue in business 
the 207,100 farms with burley allotments of seven-tenths of an acre or less and 
that their status in no wise be changed. This group makes up 65 percent of the 
farms holding burley allotments, yet their allotments constitute only 30 percent 
of the total barley-producing acres. 

I have had the estimate section of the Bureau of the Census make a long- 
range prediction on the oversupply problem of burley tobacco. This prediction 
is estimated for a 20-year period. The Bureau’s analysis is on the basis of the 
average production and consumption figures of the Tobacco Division, CSS, De- 
partment of Agriculture, for the 9-year period from 1945 to 1953. During that 
period of time the records show the average burley production to be 574,544,477 
pounds. Of this amount, and during the same period of time, the average do- 
mestic consumption of burley tobacco was 489 million, and this was for an 
average population of 149,331,000 people who consumed 3.27 pounds of burley 
tobacco yearly. During the period aforesaid we exported an average of 
34,600,000 pounds of burley tobacco per year. 

The Census Bureau predicts that in the year 1965 the population of the United 
States will be 185,400,000 people, and that in 1975 the population will be 
209,800,000 people. This greatly increased growth in our population in the next 
20 years will alleviate our present oversupply of burley tobacco, particularly if 
the restrictive measures as recommended by the Bight State Burley Tobacco 
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Committee are rigidly enforced. I sincerely believe that in our long-range 
planning to stabilize the burley-tobacco industry that there is no need for mak- 
ing a change in the minimum acreage allotment of secen-tenths percent. I 
sincerely hope that your committee will not make any change in the acreage 
allotment for the present. 


STATEMENT OF HON. Wooprow W. JONES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE 11TH CONGRESSIONAL District oF NortH CAROLINA 


My name is Woodrow W. Jones and I represent the 11th Congressional District 
of North Carolina in the Congress. My district is made up of the counties of 
Gaston, Cleveland, Rutherford, McDowell, Yancey, Madison, and Polk. I am 
very much interested in burley tubacco acreage allotments as several of these 
counties participate very actively in the raising of burley tobacco. 

In 1954, 19,293 farms planted burley tobacco in North Carolina with a total 
acreage of 12,329.5 acres. The seven counties in my district had the following 
farms and acreage devoted to burley tobacco: Madison County, 3,310 farms with 
3,325.7 acres; Yancey County, 2,160 farms with 1,386.7 acres ; Rutherford County, 
74 farms with 35.2 acres; McDowell County, 86 farms with 29 acres; Cleveland 
County, 9 farms with 2.8 acres, and Gaston County 2 farms with 1.6 acres. 

From these figures it will be seen that burley tobacco is grown in every county 
in my district and that in Madison and Yancey Counties the crop is cultivated 
intensively. 5,470 farms in these 2 counties planted 4,712.4 acres of burley 
tobacco as reflected in the 1954 figures of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In these two counties the tobacco crop is by far the greatest source of 
income for the farmers. Due to the mountainous nature of the land, very few 
other agriculturai pursuits can be followed. Therefore, any decrease in the 
tobacco allotments of these farmers will have a direct effect upon their liveli- 
hood and the general economy of their section of North Carolina. 

It is my understanding that testimony has been introduced before this com- 
mittee advocating lowering the present minimum allotment of seven tenths of an 
acre per farm. I also understand that legislation has been introduced to effect 
this reduction in minimum acreage allotments. In that connection, 1 would 
like to state that I am very much opposed to any reduction in the present 
minimum allotment as I do not believe this is the just and logical way to approach 
the problem of overproduction now confronting burley tobacco growers. As will 
be apparent from an examination of the figures as to the acreage allotments for 
my district, very few of my growers now exceed the seven tenths minimum 
acreage and many of them have less than seven tenths of an acre in cultivation. 
In view of this, it would be an injustice to reduce them further. 

I believe the proper way to approach the problem of overproduction is to 
remove the incentive to overproduce. In that connection, I believe that acreage 
in excess of an authorized allotment should not be used in computing an allot- 
ment for another year’s crop. This has the effect of encouraging overproduc- 
tion. A strict adherence to prescribed allotments by every burley grower will do 
more, I believe, to reduce overproduction than any general across-the-board 
reduction in acreage allotments. Certainly, the small grower who plants the 
minimum acreage, or less, should not be penalized by the action of those who 
exceed their allotments. 


Mr. Poik. So far as I know, this concludes the business of the com- 
mittee this morning. The committee will stand adjourned, subject to 
the call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
call.) 

(The following material was submitted to the subcommittee for in- 
clusion in the record :) 


[Telegram] 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 28, 1955. 
Hon, Haro.p Coo.Ley, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Monday the board of directors of the Tennessee Burley Tobacco Growers 
Association adopted resolutions which have appeared in local newspapers. They 
contain the following recommendations relating to the burley-tobacco program: 
(1) Change allotment from acreage basis to a strict poundage control basis; 
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(2) strongly oppose any further reduction of acreage allotment in 1955; 
(3) eliminate all minimums, beginning with 1956 setup poundage allotment on 
basis average yield, years 1950 to 1954, inclusive. 
Hvueu J. Moser, Jr., 
President, Jefferson County Farm Bureau. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF BURLEY GROWERS FROM EAST AND MIDDLE TENNESSEE, 
SupMItTTeED By Hon. Ross Bass 


Recommendations adopted by tobacco growers at 2 meetings held in Tennessee, 
1 at McCord Hall, University of Tennessee, on February 25, for the east Ten- 
nessee group; and the other at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, on March 
11, for the middle Tennessee group. 

Approximately 200 growers, representing 45 counties from east and middle 
Tennessee, participated in the meetings, and the following recommendations were 
adopted : 

1. The law be amended to change the allotments from an acreage basis to a 
poundage basis; and that the allotment for each farm be based upon the past 
5 years’ production, with proper adjustments in allotment for situations beyond 
the farmer’s control such as drought, hail, etc., and beginning in 1956, each 
grower’s production be based on a poundage allotment. 

2. That 1955 within-quota acreage be used in arriving at the poundage allot- 
ments. 

3. Beginning with 1956, all minimums be eliminated and poundage allotments 
be set up on the basis of the average yield for the years 1950-54, inclusive; 
and uniform adjustments be made on all farms to bring the poundage quotas in 
line with demand. 

4. Each grower be allowed to sell the total poundage allotted to his farm re- 
gardless of where produced. 

5. New growers be permitted to have allotments when the allotments of pres- 
ent growers are increased ; and that no allotments be made to new growers until 
there is an increase in consumption and an increase in the demand for burley 
tobacco. 

6. No tobacco in excess of the poundage allotted be permitted to be sold. 

It was the consensus of the burley producers that failure to adopt sound, 
long-range, constructive measures would eventually destroy the burley program, 
and that the adoption of these recommendations would result in the following: 

1. Reduction of expense incurred in measuring acreage, elimination of abuses, 
and providing a simple, effective means for checking compliance. 

2. Providing means by which the farmer can market the maximum pounds of 
choice quality tobacco by properly spacing the plants and holding down high- 
nitrogen fertilizer application in order to produce the maximum pounds of ripe, 
thin-bodied, light cigarette tobacco. 

3. Bringing production in line with demand and eliminating the necessity of 
further reduction to growers who are now producing burley tobacco, unless there 
is a further decline in consumption. It would prevent further allotment reduc- 
tions to established growers, which allotment, under the present program has 
been given to new growers and has enlarged the burley belt and encouraged pro- 
duction far beyond present demands. 

4. Preventing the marketing of excess tobacco, and many other ills which have 
plagued the present program, including the minimum acreage provision. 

Through the above program, the growers would have the assurance that their 
allotment would not be reduced except in the case of decline in the market 
demand. The program would assure all growers who are now producing tobacco 
that the poundage which they can market would not be taken away from them 
and distributed to farmers who are not-presently producing burley tobacco. 

* * a * & * . 


Vreparatory to placing the quota program on a poundage basis for the 1956 
crop, the group recommended the following: 

1. That the penalty on excess tobacco for 1955 be increased to 90 percent of 
the average market value for the 1954 crop. 

2. That no increase in acreage be permitted to new growers or old growers by 
the production of excess tobacco in 1955 in calculating their poundage quota’ for 
the 1956 year. 
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3. That in the 1955 production year the ASC compliance program be tightened 
in every way possible for efficient administration and strict compliance. 

4. That old growers be advised that 1955 production would not be considered 
in the calculation of poundage quota for 1956, in order that there would be no 
incentive in 1955 for farmers to increase their production beyond their efficient 
point. 

The group went on record opposing any further reduction in acreage allot- 
ments in the 1955 crop, and recommending that necessary congressional action be 
taken on the above program. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., March 16, 1955. 
Hon. Haroitp D. Coo.ey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Our burley tobacco producers are very much opposed to the reduction in the 
minimum acreage allotment now set.at seven-tenths of an acre. Amount of re- 
duction in poundage would be very small; about 10 million pounds. Any reduc- 
tion below the present seven-tenths would affect the economy of the small burley 
tobacco producers. Sixty-four percent of burley tobacco farmers have allotments 
of seven-tenths and under, growing only 30 percent of tobacco; 70 percent of 
tobacco produced by farmers having more than seven-tenths-acre allotment. 
The above figures are taken from report published by the United States Depart- 
ment’ of Agriculture, tobacco division. We urge your support in keeping the 
present minimum allotment at seven-tenths of an acre. 


FARMERS FEDERATION COOPERATIVE, 
JosePH Hiepon, Treasurer. 
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